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PLAN. 

This  hook  will  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  AfTyrian  empire,  both  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lydians. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 

SECTION  I. 

Duration  of  that  Empire. 

THE  AfTyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mole 
powerful  in  the  world.  As  to  the  length  of  its  dura¬ 
tion,  two  particular  opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some 
Authors,  as  Ctefias,  whofe  opinion  is  followed  by  Judin,  give 
it  a  duration  of  thirteen  hundred  years  :  others  reduce  it  to 
five  .hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus. 
The  diminution,  or  rather  the  interruption  of  power,  which 
happened  in  this  vaft  empire,  might  poflibly  give  occalion  to 
this  difference  of  opinion,  and  may  perhaps  ferve  in  Tome  mea- 
fure  to  reconcile  it. 

The  hiftory  of  thofe  early  times  is  fo  obfeure,  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  convey  it  down  to  us  fo  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  the  fyflems  of  the  *  moderns  upon  that  matter  fo  different, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain 
and  inconteftable.  But  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I 
fuppofe  a  reafonable  perfon  will  be  fatisfied  with  probability  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  deceived  if  he  makes 

*  They  that  are  curious  to  fee  more  of  this  matter  may  read  the  cif- 
fertations  of  Abbot  Banier,  and  Mr.  Freret,  upon  the  Affyrian  empire,  ir. 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  ;  for  the  firft,  fee  Torn 
Ill.  and  for  the  other,  Tom.  V.:  as  alfo  what  Father  Tounieir  nc  has 
written  upon  this  fjji>je<5V  in  his  edition  o:  Menochius. 
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the  Affynr.il  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  city  of  Baby* 
Ion,  its  capital,  Now  we  learn  from  the  holy  fcripture,  that 
tins  was  built  by  Nimrod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conquer¬ 
or,  and  in  all  appearance  the  firft  and  moll  ancient  that  ever 
afpired  after  that  denomination. 

*  The  Babylonians  (as  Callifthenes,  a  philofopher  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  retinue,  wrote  to  Ariftotle)  reckoned  themfeives  to  be 
at  leaf!  of  1903  years  (landing,  when  that  prince  entered 
triumphant  into  Babylon  ;  which  makes  their  origin  reach 
back  to  the  year  of  the  world  1771,  that  is  to  fay,  1 1 5 
years  after  the  deluge.  This  computation  cgmes  within  a  few 
years  of  the  time  we  fuppofe  Nimrod  to  have  founded  that 
city.  Indeed  this  tellimony  of  Callifthenes,  as  it  does  not 
agree  with  any  other  accounts  of  that  matter,  is  not  deemed 
authentic  by  the  learned  ;  but  the  conformity  we  find  between 
it  and  the  holy  fcripture  (hould  make  us  regard  it. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  I  think  we  may  allow'  Nimrod  to  have 
Tee#  fhe  founder  of  the  firft  Affyrian  empire,  which  fubfifted 
with,  more  or  lefs  extent  and  glory  upwards  of  f  1450  years, 
from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Sardanapalus,  the  laft 
hr.ig,  that  is  to  fay',  from  the  year  of  the  world  1800  to  the 
year  325'y. 

I  Nimrod,  tie  is  the  fame  with  Belus  §,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  worfhipped  as  a  god  under  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  fan  of  Chus,  grandfon  of  Cham,  and  great 
grandfon  of  Noah.  He  was,  fay's  the  fcripture,  “  a  mighty 
“  hunter  before  the  JLordH.”  In  applying  himfelf  to  this  la¬ 
borious  and  dangerous  exercife,  he  had  two  things  in  view  ; 
the  firft  was,  to  gain  the  people’s  affedlion,  by  delivering  thein 
from  the  fury  and  dread  of  wild  beads  ;  the  next  w'as,  to  train 
up  numbers  of  young  people  by  this  exercife  of  hunting  to  en¬ 
dure  labour  and  hardftiip,  to  form  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  to 
inure  them  to  a  kind  of  difeipline  and  obedience,  that  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time  after  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  his  orders,  and 
feafoned  in  arms,  he  might  make  ufe  of  them  for  other  pur- 
pofes  more  ferious  than  hunting. 

In  ancient  hiftory  we  find  fome  footfteps  remaining  of  this 

*  Porph-r.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  ccelo. 

f  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  bilhop  Ufhcr,  my  ordinary  guide, 
with  refpeet  to  the  duration  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  which  he  .fuppofes, 
with  Herodotus,  to  have  lafted.but  520  years;  hut  the  time  when  Nim¬ 
rod  lived  and  Sardanapalus  died,  I  take  from  him. 

$  A.  M.  i3o.  jAr.t.  J.  G,  2*04.  §  Belus  or  Bad  dignifies  Lord. 

[]  Gen.  x.  90. 

*  artifice 
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artifice  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writers  have  confounded  with 
Ninus,  his  fon:  for  Diodorus  *  has  thefe  words  :  “  Ninus,  the 
i(  moil  ancient  of  the  Affyrian  kings  mentioned  in  hitlory,  per- 
“  formed  great  aclions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  diipo- 
“  fition,  and  ambitious  of  glory  that  refults  from  valour,  he 
“  armed  a  confiderable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave 
“  and  vigorous,  like  himfelf ;  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in 
“  laborious»exercifes  and  hardftiips,  and  by  that  means  accuf- 
tomed  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently,  and  to 
“  face  dangers  with  courage  and  intrepidity.” 

•f  What  the  fame  author  adds,  that  Ninus  entered  into  art 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  joined  forces  with 
him,  is  a  piece  of  ancient  tradition,  which  informs  us,  that  the 
fons  of  Chus,  and  by  confequence  the  brothers  ot .  Nimrod,  all 
fettled  themfelves  in  Arabia,  along  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  Ha- 
vila  to  the  Ocean,  and  lived  near  enough  their  brother  to  lend 
him  fuccours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what  the 
fame  hiftorian  further  fays  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  fir  ft  Jcing 
of  the  Affyrians,  agrees  exadlly  with  what  the  fcripture  fays 
of  Nimrod,  “  that  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth  ;” 
that  is,  he  procured  himfelf  fettlements,  built  cities,  fubdued 
his  neighbours,  united  different  people  under  one  and”  the  fame 
authority,  by  the  band  of  the  fame  polity  and  the  fame  laws, 
and  formed  them  into  one  irate  ;  which,  for  thofe  early  times, 
was  of  a  confiderable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  river-; 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  and  which  in  fucceeding  ages  made  new 
acquifitions  by  degrees,  and  at  length  extended  its-cor.queftr, 
very  far. 

“  j:  The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,”  fays  the  fcripture, 
“  w’as  Babylon.”  Moll  of  the  prophane  biftorians  aferibe  the 
founding  of  Babylon  to  $  Semiramic,  the  reft  to  Beius.  It  is 
vifible,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  miftaken,  if  they 
fpeak  of  the  firft  founding  of  that  city  ;  for  it  owes  its  begin¬ 
ning  neither  to  Semiramis,  r.or  to  Nimrod,  but  to  the  foolifit 
vanity  of  thofe  perfons  mentioned  in  fcripture  ||,  who  defired 
to  build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  fnould  render  their  memory 
immortal. 

**  Jofephus  relates,  upon  the  teftimony  of  a  Sibyl  (which, 
mufl  have  been  very  ancient,  and  whofe  fidlions  cannot  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  indifereet  zeal  of  any  Chriftians),  that  the  gods 

*  Lib.  ii.  p.  90.  f  Ibid.  1  Gen.  x.  10. 

§  Semiramis  earn  condiderat,  vel,  ut  pleriquc  tradidcre,  Beius,  cujus 
regia  oftenditur.  Q^Curt.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

||  Gen.  xi.  4.  **  Hift.  Tud.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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threw  down  the  tower  by  an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hur¬ 
ricane.  Had  tliis  been  the  cafe,  Nimrod’s  temerity  rauft  have 
been  flill  the  greater,  to  rebuild  a  city  and  a  tower,  which 
God  himfelf  had  overthrown  with  fuch  marks  of  his  difplea- 
ftire.  But  the  fcfrpt-ure  fays  no  fuch  thing;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  the  building  remained  in  the  condition  it  was  when 
God  put  an  end  to  the  work  by  the  confufion  of  languages  ; 
and  that  the  tower  confecrated  to  Belus,  which  is  deferibed  by 
Herodotus  *,  was  this  very  tower  which  the  fons  of  men  pre¬ 
tended  to  raife  to  the  clouds. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  defign  being  de¬ 
feated  by  fuch  an  aftonifhing  prodigy  as  none  could  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  but  God  himfelf,  every  body  abandoned  the  place, 
which  had  given  him  offence  ;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  firft 
who  enccmpaffed  it  afterwards  with  walls,  fettled  therein  his 
friends  ar.d  confederates,  and  fubdued  thofe  that  lived  round 
about  it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not  confining 
it  to  fo  narrow  a  compafs  :  Full  principium  regni  ejus  Babylon . 
The  ether  cities  which  the  feripture  fpeaks  of  in  the  fame- 
place,  were  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  which  Babylon  became  the  metropolis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of' 
Atiyria,  and  there  built  Nineveh  :  f  Dc  terra  tile  egrcjfus  ejl 
Jijfur,  ft  edificavit  N ineven.  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  many 
learned  men  underhand  the  word  Affur,  looking  upon  it  as 
the  name  of  a  province,  and  not  of  the  firft  man  who  poffeffed 
it ;  as  if  it  were,  egrejfus  ejl  in  Affur,  in  AJfyriam.  And  this 
feems  to  be  the  molt  natural  conftru&ion,  for  many  reafons  not 
lieceflary’to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  country  of  Affyria, 
in  one  of  the  prophets  J,  is  deferibed  by  the  particular  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod  :  Ft  pafeent  terram  AJfur  in. 
gladio,  el  terram  Nimrod  in  lancets  ejus  ;  ei  liberabit  ab  AJfur,  cum 
venerit  in  terram  nojlram.  It  derived  its  name  from  Affur,  the 
for,  of  Shem,  who  without  doubt  had  fettled  himfelf  and  fa¬ 
mily  there,  and  was  probably  driven  out,  or  brought  under 
fubjeftion  by  the  ufurper  Nimrod. 

This  conqueror,  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  provinces 
of  Affur  §,  did  not  ravage  them,  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them 
with  cities,  and  made  himfelf  as  much  beloved  by  his  new  fub- 
jecls  as  he  was  by  his  old  ones  ;  fo  that  the  hiftorians  |),  who 
have  not  examined  into  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  have  thought 


*  Lib.  i.  c.  181. 
§  Gen.  x.  ii,  12. 
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||  Diod.  I  ii.  p.  90. 
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that  he  made  life  of  the  AlTyrians  to  conquer  the  Babylonians. 
Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  more  large  and  magnificent 
than  the  reft,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the  name  ol  h is 
fon  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory.  The  fon  in 
his  turn,  out  of  veneration  forhis  father,  was  willing  that  they 
who  had  ferved  him  as  their  king  fhould  adore  him  as  their  god, 
and  induce  other  nations  to  render  him  the  fame  worfliip.  For 
it  appears  plainly,  that  Nimrod  is  the  famous  Belli*  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  the  firft  king  whom  the  people  deified  for  his  great 
actions,  and  who  ftiawed  others  the  way  to  that  fort  of  immor¬ 
tality,  which  may  refult  from  human  accomplifhments. 

I  intend  to  fpeak  of  the  mighty  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the  kings  to  whom 
their  building  is  afcribea  by  profane  authors,  becaufe  the  fcrip- 
ture  fays  little  or  nothing  on  that  fubjeft.  This  filence  of 
fcripture,  fo  little  fatisfaftory  to  our  curiofit'y,  may  become  an 
inftruftive  leffon  for  our  piety.  The  holy  penman  has  placed 
Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before  us  ;  and 
feems  to  have  put  them  fo  near  together  on  purpofe,  that  we 
fhould  fee  an  example  in  the  former,  of  what  is  admired  and 
coveted  by  men  ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  what  is  acceptable  and 
well-pleafing  to  God*.  Thefe  two  perfons,  fo  unlike  one 
another,  are  the  two  firft  and  chiefeft  citizens  of  two  different 
cities,  built  on  different  motives,  and  with  different  principles  ; 
the  one,  felf-love,  and  a  defire  of  temporal  advantages,  carried 
even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity  ;  the  other,  the  love  of 
God,  even  to  the  contemning  of  one’s  felf. 

Ninus.  I  have  already  ob ferved,  that  moil  of  the  profane 
authors  look  upon  him  as  the  firft;  founder  of  the  Affyrian  em¬ 
pire,  and  for  that  reafon  afcribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  Nimrod’s  or  Belus’s  actions. 

■j*  Having  a  defign  to  enlarge  his  conquefts,  the  firft  thing  he 
did  was  to  prepare  troops  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his 
defigns.  And  having  received  powerful  fuccours  from  the 
Arabians  his  neighbours,  be  took  the  field,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
feventeen  years  conquered  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  from 
Egypt  as  far  as  India  and  Baftriana,  which  he  did  not  then 
venture  to  attack. 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  conquefts,  he 
conceived  the  defign  of  immortalising  his  name  by  the  build- 

*  Fecerunt  civitates  duas  amores  duo :  terrenam  fcilicet  amor  fui 
ufque  ad  contemptum  Dei ;  cceleftem  vero  amor  Dei  ufqne  ad  contemp¬ 
tum  fui.  St.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xiv.'c.  28, 

f  Diod.  1,  ii.  p.  90— pj. 
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ing  of  a  city  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  power;  T13 
called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
Tigris  *.  Pofiibly  he  did  r.o  more  than  finiffi  the  work  his 
lather  had  begun  His  defign,  fays  Diodorus,  was  to  make 
Nineveh  the  large!!  and  noble!!  city  in  the  world,  and  rot  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  thofe  that  came  after  him,  ever  to  build,  or 
hope  to  build  fuch  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view,- 
for  never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the  greatnefs  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  this  :  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  lladia,  or  eighteen 
miles  three  quarters  in  length,  and  ninety  fiadia,  or  eleven  miles 
ar.d  one  quarter  in  breadth  ;  and  confequently  was  an  oblong 
fqnare.  Its  circumference  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  fiadia, 
or  fixty  miles.  For  this  reafon  we  find  it  faid  in  the  prophet 
Jonah,  “  f  That  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three 
“  days  journey  which  is  to  he  underftood  of  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit,  or  compafs  of  the  city  J.  The  walls  of  it  were  an  hun- 
tfred  feet  high,  and  of  fo  confiderable  a  thicknefs,  that  three 
chariofes  might  go  a-breaft  upon  them  with  eafe.  They  were 
fortified  and  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towers  two  hundred 
feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  refumed  his 
expedition  again!!  the  Ea&rians.  His  army,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Ctefias,  confided  of  1700,000  foot,  200,000  horfe, 
and  about  16,000  chariots,  armed  with  feythes.  Diodorus 
adds,  that  this  ought  not  to  appear  incredible,  fince,  not  to 
mention  the  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the 
fingle  city  of  Syracufe,  in  the  time  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant, 
furniihed  120,000  foot,  and  12,000  horfe,  befides  400  vef- 
fels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And  a  little  before  Han¬ 
nibal's  time,  Italy,  including  the  citizens  and  allies,  was 
able  to  fend  into  the  field  near  a  million  of  men.  Ninus 
rnakle  himfclf  mailer  cf  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  at  laft 
laid  fiege  to  Badrria,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Here  h^ 
would  probably  have  feen  all  his  attempts  mifearry,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diligence  and  affiilance  of  Semiramis,  wife  to 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of  an  uncommon  courage, 
nr;d  particularly  exempted  from  the.  weaknefs  of  her  fex. 
She  was  born  at  Afcalon,  a  city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  needlefs 


*  Diodorus  fays  it  was  on  the  bants  of  the  Euphrates,  and  fpeaks  of 
it  as  if  it  was  fo,  in  many  places;  but  he  is  mifiaken. 

+  Jon.  ii.  3. 

+  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Diodorus  does  not  fpeak  qf  the  bignefs  of 
Nineveh  with  fome  exaggeration  ;  therefore  fyme  learned  men  have  re- 
ouced  the  Radium  to  little  more  than  one  half,  and  reckon  fifteen  of 
them  to  the  Roman  mile,  ir.ftead  of  eight. 
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to  recite  the  account  Diodorus  gives  cf  her  birth,  and  of  the 
miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nurfed  and  brought  up  by 
pigeons,  fmce  that  hiftorian  himfelf  looks  upon  it  only  as  a 
fabulous  ftory.  It  was  Semiramis  that  directed  Ninus  how 
to  attack  the  citadel,  and  by  her  means  he  took  it,  and  then 
became  mailer  of  the  city,  in  which  he  found  an  immenfe  trea- 
lure.  The  hufband  of  this  lady  having  killed  himfelf,  to 
prevent  the  eifefts  of  the  king’s  threats  and  indignation,  who 
had  conceived  a  violent  paffion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married 
Semiramis. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  whom  he 
called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  thil  he  died,  and  left  the  queen 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  She,  in  honour  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  eredled  him  a  magnificent  monument,  which  remained  a 
long  time  after  the  ruin  of  -Nineveh. 

*  I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  fome  authors  relate 
concerning  the  manner  of  Semiramis’s  coming  to  the  throne. 
According  to  them,  having  fecured  the  chief  men  of  the  Hate, 
and  attached  them  to  her  intereft  by  her  benefadlions  and  pro- 
mifes,  fhe  folicited  the  king  with  great  importunity  to  put  the 
fovereign  power  into  her  hands  for  the  fpaee  of  five  days. 
He  yielded  to  her  intreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  Thefe  orders  were 
executed  but  too  exadlly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who  was 
put  to  death,  either  immediately,  or  after  fome  years  imprifon- 
ment. 

Semiramis.  -j-  This  princefs  applied  all  her  thoughts  to 
immortalize  her  name,  and  to  cover  the  tneannefs  of  her  extrac¬ 
tion  by  the  greatnefs  of  her  deeds  and  enterprizes.  She  prp- 
pofed  to  herfelf  to  furpafs  all  her  predeceffors  in  magnificence, 
and  to  that  end  fhe  undertook  the  J  building  of  the  mighty 
Babylon,  in  which  work  fhe  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
which  were  colledled  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vaft  empire. 
Some  of  her  fucceffors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city  with  new 
wmrks  and  embelli fitments.  I  (hall  here  fpeak  of  them  all  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  move  clear  and  diftinft  idea 
of  that  ftupendous  city. 

The  principal  work**  which  rendered  Babylon  fo  famous, 
are,  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  keys  and  the  bridge  ;  the  lake, 

*  Plut.  in  Mor.  p.  733.  '  '  t  Diod.  3.  ii.  p.  95. 

I  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  founding  of  a  city  afcriBed  to 
different  perfons.  It  is  common,  even  among  the  profane  writers,  to  fay, 
Such  a  prince  built  fitch  a  city,  whether  he  was  the  perion  that  firft 
founded  it,  or  that  only  embellifhed  or  enlarged  it. 
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banks,  ami  canals  made  for  the  draining  of  the  river  ;  the  pa¬ 
laces,  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus ;  works  of 
fuch  a  furprifing  magnificence,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  comprehended. 
Dr.  Prideaux  having  treated  this  matter  with  great  extent  and 
learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather  abridge  him. 

I.  THE  WALLS. 

*  Babylon  Hood  on  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  very  fat  and  deep 
foil.  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious.  They  were  in 
thicknefs  87  feet, 'in  height  350,  and  in  compafs  480  furlongs, 
which  make  60  of  our  miles.  Thefe  walls  were  drawn  round 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  *  exaft  fquare,  each  fide  of  which 
was  120  furlongs  f,  or  15  miles,  in  length,  and  all  built  of 
large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a  glutinous 
flime  arifing  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which  binds  in 
building  much  llronger  and  firmer  than  lime,  and  foon  grows 
much  harder  than  the  bricks  or  Hones  themfelves  which  it 
cements  together. 

Thefe  walls  were  furrounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  vaft  ditch, 
full  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  fides.  The  earth 
that  was  dug  out  of  it,  made  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls 
were  built  ;  and  therefore  from  the  vaft  height  and  breadth  of 
the  walls  may  be  inferred  the  greatnefs  of  the  ditch. 

In  every  fide  of  this  great  fquare  were  2 5  gates,  that  is, 
100  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  folid  brals  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  when  God  promifed  to  Cyrus  the  conqueft  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  he  tells  him,  “  4  That  he  would  break  in  pieces  before 
“  him  the  gates  of  brafs.”  Between  every  two  of  thefe  gates 
were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  four  corners  of  this 
great  fquare,  and  three  between  each  of  thefe  corners  and  the 
next  gate  on  either  fide  ;  every  one  of  thefe  towers  was  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  only  of 
thofe  parts  of  the  wall,  where  there  was  need  of  towers. 

From  the  25  gates  in  each  fide  of  this  great  fquare 
went  25  ftreets,  in  ftraight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were 
direftly  over-againft  them,  in  the  oppofite  fide  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  ftreets  were  50, each  15  miles  long,  where¬ 
of  25  went  one  way,  and  25  the  other,  dire&ly.  eroding  each 

*  Her.  1.  i.  c.  178.  180.  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95,  96.  Q^Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

f  1  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  authors,  which  Dean 

Prideaux  has  alfo  done ;  hut  I  cannot  help  believing  that  great  abate¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  in  what  they  fay  as  tc  the  immenfe  extent  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  Nineveh. 

i  Ifai.  xTv.  2. 
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other  at  right  angles.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  alfo  four 
half  ftreets,  which  had  houfes  only  on  one  fide  and  the  wall  on 
the  other  ;  thefe  went  round  the  four  fides  of  the  city  next  the 
walls,  and  were  each  200  feet  broad  ;  the  reft  were  about 
150.  By  thefe  ftreets  thus  eroding  each  other,  the  whole 
city  was  cut  out  into  676  fquares,  each  of  which  was  4-I:  fur¬ 
longs  on  every  fide,  that  is  miles  in  circumference.  *  Round 
thefefquares,  on  every  fide  towards  the  ftreets,  ftood  the  houfes, 
which  were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void  fpaces  between  them, 
all  built  three  or  four  ftories  high,  and  beautified  with  all 
manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  ftreets.  The  fpace  within, 
in  the  middle  of  each  fauare,  was  likewife  all  void  ground,  em¬ 
ployed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  fuch  ufes  ;  fo  that  Baby¬ 
lon  was  greater  in  appearance  than  reality,  near  one  half  of  the 
city  being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  as 
we  are  told  by  Q^Curtius. 

II.  THE  KEYS  AND  BRIDGE. 

f  A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  acrofs  the  city, 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth  fide  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  river  was 
a  key,  and  a  high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  wall  that  went  round  the  city.  In  thefe  walls, 
over-againft  every  ftreet  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of 
brafs,  and  from  them  defeents  by  fteps  to  the  river,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ufed  to  pafs  over  from 
one  fide  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no  other  way  of  crofting 
the  river  before  the  building  of  the  bridge.  Thefe  brazen 
gates  were  always  open  in  the  day-time,  and  fhut  in  the  night. 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings 
either  in  beauty  or  magnificence  ;  it  was  a  if  furlong  in  length, 
and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built  with  a  wonderful  art,  to  fup- 
ply  the  defedb  of  a  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  was  all  fandy.  The  arches  were  made  of  huge  ftones, 
faftened  together  with  chains  of  iron,  and  melted  lead;  Be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another  view  in  fo 
doing,  befides  that  of  laying  the  foundations  more  commodi- 
oufly,  as  I  ihall  explain  hereafter.  And  as  every  thing  was 

*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1.  f  Her.  1.  i.  c.  180.  et  1S6.  Dici. 

1.  ii.  p.  96. 

1  Diodorus  fays,  this  bridge  was  five  furlongs  in  length,  which  can 
hardly  he  true,  fince  the  Euphrates  was  but  one  furlong  broad.  Strab- 
i.  xvi.  p.  758. 
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prepared  beforehand,  both  the  bridge  and  the  keys,  which  I 
nave  already  defcribed,  were  built  in  that  interval. 

III.  THE  LAKE,  DITCHES,  AND  CANALS,  MADE  FOR  THE 
DRAINING  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Thefe  works,  objefts  of  admiration  for  the  Ikilful  in  all  ages, 
were  ftill  more  ufeful  than  magnificent.  *  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  on  the  fun’s  melting  the  fnow  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia,  there  arifes  a  vaft  increafe  of  waters,  which, 
running  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
.Auguft,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and  occafions  fuch  an¬ 
other  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  -f-  To  prevent 
the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country  received  from 
thefe  inundations,  at  a  very  confiderable  difiance  above  the 
town,  two  artificial  canals  were  cut,  which  turned  the  courfe 
of  thefe  waters  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon. 
J  And  to  fecure  the  country  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  in¬ 
undation,  and  to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel,  they  raifed 
prodigious  artificial  banks  on  both  fides  the  river,  built  of 
brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began  at  the  head  of  th? 
artificial  canals,  and  extended  below  the  city. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  thefe  works,  it  was  necefiary  to 
turn  the  courfe  of  the  river  another  way  ;  for  which  purpofe, 
to  the  weft  of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious  artificial  lake  §, 
40  miles  fquare,  160  in  compafs,  and  35  feet  deep  according 
to  Herodotus,  and  75  according  to  Megaftbenes.  Into  this 
lake  was  the  whole  river  turned  by  an  artificial  canal  cut  from 
the  weft  fide  of  it,  till  the  whole  work  was  finiflied,  when  it  was 
made  to  flow  in  its  former  channel.  But  that  the  Euphrates  in 
the  time  of  its  increafe  might  not  overflow  the  city,  through 
the  gates  on  its  fides,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river, 
was  ftill  preferved.  The  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the 
time  of  thefe  overflowings  was  kept  there  all  the  year,  as  in  a 
common  refervoir,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to  be  let  out 
by  fluices  at  all  convenient  times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands 
below  it.  The  lake  therefore  was  equally  ufeful  in  defending 
the  country  from  inundations,  and  making  it  fertile.  I  relate 
the  wonders  of  Babylon,  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by 
the  ancients ;  but  there  are  fome  of  them  which  are  fcarce  to 

*  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  470.  Plin.  1.  v.  c,  26.  f  Abyd.  ap.  Euft 

Prap.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  f  Abyd.  ib.  Her.  1.  i.  c.  185. 

§  The  author  follows  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  420  furlongs,  or 
52  miles  fquare ;  but  I  chufe  to  follow  Dean  Prideaux,  who  in  that 
prefers  '  e  account  of  Megafthenes. 
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i>e  comprehended  or  believed,  of  which  number  is  the  lake  I 
have  defcribed,  I  mean  with  refpedl  to  its  vail  extent. 

Berofus,  Megafthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Jofephus 
and  Eufebius,  make  Nebuchadnezzar  the  author  of  moll  of 
thefe  works  ;  but  Herodotus  afcribes  the  bridge,  the  two  keys 
of  the  river,  and  the  lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
that  monarch.  Perhaps  Nitocris  might  only  tinilh  what  her 
father  left  imperfeft  at  his  death,  on  which  account  that  hifto- 
rian  might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

IV.  THE  PALACES  AND  THE  HANGING  GARDEN'S. 

*  At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,  which 
had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  a  vault,  built  trader 
the'channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of  its  being  dry.  The 
old  palace,  which  Hood  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  was  30. 
furlongs  or  3A  miles  in  compafs  ;  near  which  ftood  the  temple 
of  Belus,  of  which  we  lhall  foon  fpeak.  The  new  palace, 
which  flood  on  the  well  fide  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the  other, 
was  60  furlongs  or  miles  in  compafs.  It  was  furrounded 
with  three  walls,  one  within  another,  with  confiderable  fpaces 
between  them.  Thefe  walls,  as  aifo  thofe  of  the  other  palace, 
were  embellifhed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  fculptures,  repre- 
fenting  all  kinds  of  animals,  to  the  life.  Amongil  the  reft  was 
a  curious  hunting  piece,  in  which  Semiramis  on  horfeback  was 
throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  her  hulband  Ninus 
piercing  a  lion. 

f  In  this  laft  or  new  palace  were  the  Hanging  Gardens,  fo 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks.  They  contained  a  fquare  of 
four  plethra,  that  is,  400  feet,  on  every  fide,  and  were 
carried  up  aloft  into  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  feveral  large  ter¬ 
races,  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  afcent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace,  by 
flairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  fuftained  by  vail 
arches,  raifed  upon  other  arches,  one  above  another,  and 
ftrengthened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide,  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  feet  thicknefs.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  firft 
laid  large  flat  itones,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad  :  Over 
thefe  was  a  layer  of  reed,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bi¬ 
tumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  clofely  cemented 
together  with  plailler.  The  whole  was  covered  with  thick 
-fheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the  garden.  And 

*  Died.  I.  ii.  p.  96,  97. 

\  Died.  p.  98,  99.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.  Quint.  Curt..  1.  v.  £.  1. 
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all  this  floorage  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moifture  of  the  mould 
from  running  away  through  the  arches.  The  mould,  or  earth, 
laid  hfreon, was  fo  deep  that  the  greateft  trees  might  take  root 
in  it ;  and  with  fuch  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with 
all  other  plants  and  flowers,  that  were  proper  for  a  garden  of 
pleafure.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine,  or  kind 
of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river,  and 
from  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In  the  fpaces 
between  the  feveral  arches,  upon  which  this  whole  ftrudture 
refled,  were  large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very 
light,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  profpedl. 

*  Amytis,  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred 
in  Media,  (for  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Aftyages,  the  king  of 
that  country),  had  been  much  taken  with  the  mountains  and 
woody  parts  of  that  country.  And  as  fhe  defired  to  have 
fomething  like  it  in  Babylon,  Nebuchodonofor,  to  gratify  her, 
caufed  this  prodigious  edifice  to  be  eretled  :  Diodorus  gives 
much  the  fame  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
the  perfons. 


H 


V.  THE  TEMPLE  OF  BELUS. 

-f-  Another  of  the  great  works  of  Babylon  was  the  temple 
of  Belus,  which  flood,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  near  the 
old  palace.  It  was  moft  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  tower,  i 
that  flood  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  foundation,  according 
to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  fquare  of  a  furlong  on  each  fide,  that 
is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole  compafs,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
it  was  alfo  a  furlong  in  height.  It  confifted  of  eight  towers,  , 
built  one  above  the  other  ;  and,  becaufe  it  decreafed  gradually 
to  the  top,  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  ’Tis  not  only  | 
afierted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower  much  exceeded  the  great- 
eft  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have  ( 
good  reafon  to  believe,  as  If  Bochartus  afierts,  that  this  is  the  1 
very  fame  tower,  which  was  built  there  at  the  confufion  of 
languages  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  attefted  by  feveral  pro¬ 
fane  authors  that  this  tower  was  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen, 
as  the  fcriptures  tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  The  afcent 
to  the  top  was  by  flairs  on  the  outfide  round  it  ;  that  is,  per¬ 
haps,  there  was  an  eafy  doping  afcent  in  the  fide  of  the  outer 
wall,  which  turning  by  flow  degrees  in  a  fpiral  line  eight  times 
round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  had  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  as  if  there  had  been  eight  towers  placed  upon  one  an- 

*  rsrof.  ap.  Jof.  con.  App.  L  i.  c.  6.  f  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  181. 

Diod.  i.  ii.  p.  98.  Strab.  1.  rvi.  p.  783.  j  Phal.  part.  I. ).  i.  c.  3. 
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other.  In  thefe  different  flories  were  many  large  rooms,  with 
arched  roofs  fupported  by  pillars.  Over  the  whole,  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  was  an  obfervalory,  by  the  benefit  of  which 
the  Babylonians  became  more  expert  in  aftronomy  than  all 
other  nations,  and  made  in  a  fhort  time  the  great  progrefs  in 
it  afcribed  to  them  in  hiftory. 

But  the  chief  ufe  to  which  this  tower  was  defigned  was  the 
worfhip  of  the  god  Belus,  or  Baal,  as  alfo  that  of  feveral  other 
deities ;  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  ia 
the  different  parts  of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  temple  in 
ftatues,  tables,  cenfers,  cups,  and  other  facred  veffel#,  all  of 
maffy  gold,  were  immenfe.  Among  other  images  there  was 
one  of  40  feet  high,  which  weighed  1000  Babylonifh  talents. 
The  Babylonifh  talent,  according  to  Pollux  in  his  Qnomafti- 
con,  contained  7000  Attic  drachmas,  and  confequently  was 
a  fixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which  contains  but 
6000  drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the 
riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  fum  total  amounts  to 
6300  Babylonifh  talents  of  gold. 

The  fixth  part  of  6300  is  1050;  confequently  6300  Ba¬ 
bylonifh  talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  7350  Attic  talents 
of  gold. 

Now,  7350  Attic  talents  of  filver  are  worth  upwards  of 
L.  2,100,000  flerling.  The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver 
among  the  ancients  we  reckon  as  ten  to  one  ;  therefore  7350 
Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  L. 2 1,000,000  flerling. 

*  This  temple  flood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes  ;  but  he,  on  his 
return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  demolifhed  it  entirely,  af¬ 
ter  having  firfl  plundered  it  of  all  its  immenfe  riches.  Alex¬ 
ander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition, 
purpofed  to  have  rebuilt  it ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  fet  10,000 
men  to  work,  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbifh  ;  but,  after  they 
had  laboured  herein  two  months,  Alexander  died,  and  that ' 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking. 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  fo  fa¬ 
mous  ;  fome  of  them  are  afcribed  by  profane  authors  to  Semi- 
ramis,  to  whofe  hiftory  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

t  When  fhe  had  finifhed  all  thefe  great  undertakings,  fhe 
thought  fit  to  make  a  progrefs  through  the  feveral  parts  of  her 
empire  ;  and,  wherever  file  came,  left  monuments  of  her  mac- 

O 

*  *Jero,d;  c* 1 83-  Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  738.  Arrian,  l  vii.  p.  480. 

t  Biod.  1.  ii.  p.  ioc — 108* 
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r.ificence,  by  many  noble  flruclures  which  fhe  eredled,  either  for 
the  conveniency  or  ornament  of  her  cities  ;  {he  applied  herfelf 
particularly  to  have  water  brought  by  aquedudls  to  fuch  places 
as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highways  eafy,  by  cutting 
through  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  there  were  dill  monuments  to  be  feen  in  many  places, 
with  her  name  inferibed  upon  them. 

*  The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  feems  very 
extraordinary,  fince  we  find  her  prefence  alone  capable  of  ap¬ 
pealing  a  fedition.  One  day,  as  file  was  drefiing  herfelf,  word 
was  brought  of  a  tumult  in  the  city  ;  whereupon  fhe  went 
out  immediately,  with  her  head  half  dreffed,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  difturbance  was  entirely  appeafed.  A  fiatue  was 
eretted  in  remembrance  of  this  adlion,  reprefenting  her  in  that 
very  attitude  and  the  undrefs,  which  had  not  hindered  her  from 
flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  vafl  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by 
her  hnfband,  fhe  enlarged  them  by  the  conquefl  of  a  great  part 
of  ^Ethiopia.  Whilfl  fhe  was  in  that  country,  fhe  had  the  cu- 
riolity  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  how  long  fhe  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus,  the 
anfwer  fhe  received  was,  that  fhe  fhould  not  die  till  her  fon 
Ninyas  confpired  againfl  her,  and  that  after  her  death  one  part 
of  Afia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greateft  and  laft  expedition  was  againfl  India.  On  this 
©ccafion  fhe  raifed  an  innumerable  army  out  of  all  the  provinces 
of  her  empire,  and  appointed  Badlra  for  the  rendezvous.  As 
the  flrength  of  the  Indians  confifled  chiefly  in  their  great  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants,  this  artful  queen  had  a  multitude  of  camels 
accoutred  in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving  the 
enemy.  ’Tis  faid  that  Perfeus  long  after  ufed  the  fame  flrata- 
gem  againfl  the  Romans  ;  but  neither  of  them  fucceeded  in 
’his  flratagem.  The  Indian  king  having  notice  of  her  ap¬ 
proach,  fent  ambaffadors  to  afk  her  who  fhe  was,  and  with 
what  right,  having  never  received  any  injury  from  him,  file 
came  out  of  wantonnefs  to  attack  his  dominions  ;  adding,  that 
her  boldnefs  fhould  foon  meet  with  the  punifhment  it  deferved. 
Tell  your  mailer,  replied  the  queen,  that  in  a  little  time  I  my- 
ftlf  will  let  him  know  who  I  am.  She  advanced  immediately 
towards  the  river  f ,  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name  ; 
and  having  prepared  a  fufheient  number  of  boats,  (lie  attempt¬ 
ed  to  pafs  it  with  her  army.  Their  paffage  was  a  long  time 

*  Val.  Max,  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  f  Indus. 
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difputed  ;  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  (lie  put  her  enemies  to 
flight.  Above  reap  of  their  boats  .were,  funk,  and  above 
100,000  of  their  rhea'ta'kei'  prifeneri."  Encouraged  by  this 
fuccefs,  fhe  advanced  dire&ly  into  the  country,  leaving  60,000 
men  behind  to  guard,  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  fhe  had  built 
over  the  river.  1  his  was  juft  wb?t  the  king  defined,  who  fled 
on  purpofe  to  bring  her  to  an  engagement,  in  the  heart  of  his 
country.  As  foon  as  he  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about,  and  a  fecond  engagement  enfued,  more  bloody' 
than  the  firft.  The  counterfeit  elephants  could  not  long  fui- 
tain  the  fhock  of  the  true  ones  :  thefe  routed  her  army,  and 
though  Semiramis  made  every  effort  to  rally  and  encourage  her 
troops,  it  was  in  vain.  The  king,  perceiving  her  engaged  in 
the  fight,  advanced  towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in  two  places, 
but  not  mortally.  The  fwiftnefs  of  her  horfe  foon  carried  her 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  As  her  men  crowded  to  the 
bridge,  to  repafs  the  river,  great  numbers  of  them  perifhed, 
through  the  diforder  and  confulion  unavoidable  on  fuch  occa- 
fions.  When  thofe  that  could  fave  themfelves  were  fafely 
over,  fhe  deftroyed  the  bridge,  and  by  that  means  ftopt  the 
enemy ;  and  the  king  likewife,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  had 
given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pafs  the  river,  norpurfue  Se¬ 
miramis  any  father.  The  queen,  having  made  an  exchange  of 
prifonersat  Baftra,  returned  to  her  own  dominions  with  fcarce 
one-third  of  her  army,  which,  according  to  Ctefias,  confiiled 
of  300,000  foot,  and  50,000  horfe,  befides  the  camels  and  cha¬ 
riots  armed  for  war,  of  which  fhe  had  a  very  confiderable  num¬ 
ber.  She,  and  Alexander  after  her,  were  the  only  perfons 
that  ever  ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  muff  own,  I  am  fomewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty  which 
may  be  raifed  againfl  the  extraordinary'  things  related  of  Minus 
and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  times  fo  near  the  de¬ 
luge  :  Such  vaft  armies,  I  mean,  fuch  a  numerous  cavalrv,  fo 
many  chariots  armed  with  feythes,  and  fuch  immenfe  treafures 
of  gold  and  filver  ;  all  which  feem  to  be  of  a  later  date.  The 
fame  thing  may  likewife  be  find  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings  aferibed  to  them.  It  is  probable  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians,  who  came  fo  many  ages  afterwards,  deceived  by  the 
likenefs  of  names,  through  their  ignorance  in  chronology,  and 
the  refemblance  of  one  event  with  another,  may  have  aferibed 
fuch  things  to  more  ancient  princes,  as  belonged  to  thofe  of  a 
later  date  ;  or  may  have  attributed  a  number  of  exploits  and 
enterprifes  to  one,  which  ought  to  be  divided  amongft  aferies 
of  them  fucceeding  one  another. 

c  2 
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Semiramis,  fome  time  after  her  return,  difcovered  that  her 
fon  was  plotting  again  ft  her,  and  one  of  her  principal  officers 
had  offered  hinf.  his  afliftairce,'  She  then  called' to  mind  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  believing 'that  her  end  approach¬ 
ed,  without  inflicting  any  punifhment  on  the  officer,  who  was 
taken  into  cuilcdy,  Ihe  voluntarily  abdicated  the'  throne,  put 
the  government  into’ the  hands  erf  her  fdn,‘  hfad'  withdrew  from 
the  fight  of  menj  hoping  fpeeaily  to  have  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  according  to  the  promife  of  the  oracle.  And  indeed 
t\e  are  told,  (he  was  worihipped  by  the  AiTyrians,  under  the 
form  of  a  dove.  She  lived  62  years,  of  which  (he  reigned  42. 

There  are  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  two  learned  difiertations  upon  the  Afiyrian  empire,  and 
particularly  on  the  reign  and  adtions  of  Semiramis. 

What  Judin  f  fays  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her  huf- 
band’s  deceafe,  not  daring  either  to  commit  the  government  to 
her  fon,  who  was  then  too  young,  or  openly  to  take  it  upon 
herfelf,  (he  governed  under  the  name  and  habit  of  Ninyas  ;  and 
that,  after  having  reigned  in  that  manner  above  forty  years, 
falling  paffionately  in  love  with  her  own  fon,  (lie  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  a  criminal  compliance,  and  was  (lain  by  him  : 
All  this,  I  fay,  is  fo  void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that  to  go 
about  to  confute  it  would  be  lofing  time.  It  mud  however 
be  owned,  that  almod  all  the  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  Se¬ 
miramis,  give  11s  but  a  difadvantageous  idea  of  her  ehadity. 

I  do  not  know  but  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen  might 
partly  induce  ^  Plato  to  maintain,  in  his  Commonwealth,  that 
■women  as  well  as  men  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs,  the  conducing  of  armies,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  dates  ;  and  by  necefiary  confequence  ought  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  fame  exercifes  as  men,  as  well  for  the  forming 
of  the  body  as  the  mind.  (J  Nor  does  he  fo  much  as  except 
thofe  exercifes,  wherein  it  was  cudomary  to  fight  dark  naked, 
alledging,  that  the  virtue  of  the  fex  would  be  a  fufficient  cover¬ 
ing-  for  them. 

O 

It  is  jud  matter  of  furprife  to  find  fo  judicious  a  philofopher, 
in  other  refpeCts,  openly  combating  the  mod  common  and  molt 
natural  maxims  of  modedy  and  decency,  which  virtues  are  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  fex,  and  infilling  fo  itrongly  upon  a 
principle,  fufficiently  confuted  by  the  conilant  practice  of  all 
ages,  and  of  almod  all  nations  in  the  world. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  343,  & c.  f  Lib.  i.  c.  1.  I  Lib.  v.  do 
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*  Ariftotle,  wifer  in  this  than  his  mailer  Plato,  without  doing 
the  leail  injuftice  to  the  real  merit  and  effential  qualities  of  the 
fex,  has  with  great  judgment  marked  out  the  different  ends,  to 
which  man  and  woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different  qua¬ 
lities  of  body  and  mind  wherewith  they  are  endowed  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  who  has  given  the  one  ftrength  of  body 
and  intrepidity  of  mind,  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  greatell 
hardfhips,  and  face  the  moil  imminent  dangers  ;  whilft  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conftitution, 
accompanied  with  a  natural  foftnefs,  and  modeft  timidity,  which 
render  her  more  fit  for  a  fedentary  life,  and  difpofe  her  to  keep 
within  the  precindls  of  the  houfe,  to  employ  herfelf  in  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  induftrious  oeconomy.  - 

j-  Xenophon  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Ariflotle  ;  and  m 
order  to.fet  off  the  occupation  of  the  wife,  who  confines  her¬ 
felf  within  her  houfe,  agreeably  compares  her  to  the  mother- 
bee,  commonly  called  the  queen  of  the  bees,  wpo- alone  governs 
and  has  the  fuperintendance  of  the  whole  hive,  who  diftributes 
all  their  employments,  encourages  their  induftry,  prefides  over 
the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the  nourilhment 
and  fubfiftence  of  her  numerous  family  ;  regulates  the  quantity 
of  honey  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  fixed  and  proper 
feafons  fends  abroad  the  new  fwarms  in  colonies,  to  eafe  and 
difcharge  the  hive  of  it's  fuperfluous  inhabitants.  Pie  remarks, 
with  Ariflotle,  the  difference  of  conftitution  and  inclinations, 
defignedly  given  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  man  and  woman, 
to  point  out  to  each  of  them  their  proper  and  refpedtive  offices 
and  functions. 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  and  leffening  the  woman, 
is  really  for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a 
kind  of  domeftic  empire  and  government,  adminiftered  only  by 
gentlenefs,  reafon,  equity,  and  good-nature  ;  and  in  giving  her 
frequent  occafions  to  exert  the  rnoft  valuable  and  excellent  qua¬ 
lities  under  the  ineflimable  veil  of  modefty  and  fuhmiffion.  Tor 
it  muft  ingenuoufly  be  owned,  that  at  all.  times,  and  in  all  con¬ 
ditions,  there  have  been  women,  who,  by  a  real  and  folid  me¬ 
rit,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  their  fex  ;  as  there 
nave  been  innumerable  inftances  of  men,  who  by  their  dtfedls 
have  diftionoured  theirs.  But  thefe  are  only  paiticular  cafes, 
which  form  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  prevail  againfl  aa 
eftablilhment  founded  in  nature,  and  prefcribed  by  the  Crea¬ 
tor  himfelf.  _ 

*  earn  rei  fa m.  J.  i,  c.  3.  f  De  adminiflr.  dear  p.  839. 
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*  NinyAS.  Tin’s  prince  was  in  no  refpedt  like  thcfe  from 
whom  he  received  life,  and  to  whofe  throne  he  fucceeded. 
Wholly  intent  upon  his  pleafures,  he  kept  himfelf  {hut  up  in 
his  palace,  and  feldom  {bowed  himfelf  to  his  people.  To  keep 
them  in  their  duty,  he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  cerlain  number 
cf  regular  troops,  furni filed  every  year  from  the  feveral  provin¬ 
ces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  they  were 
fucceeded  by  the  like  number  of  other  troops  on  the  fame  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  king  putting  a  commander  at  the  head  of  them, 
on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He  made  ufe  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  that  the  officers  might  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  foldiers,  and  fo  form  any  confpiracies  againft  him. 

His  fucceffors  for  thirty'  generations  followed  his  example, 
and  even  cut-did  him  in  indolence.  Their  hiftory  is  abfolute- 
ly  unknown,  there  remaining  no  footfteps  of  it. 

+  1  n  Abraham’s  time  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  Amraphael,  king 
of  Sennaar,  the  country  where  Babylon  was  fituated,  who  with 
two  other  princes  followed  Chedariaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites, 
whofe  tributary  he  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
latter  againft  five  kings  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

J  It  was  under  the  government  of  t’nefe  inaddive  princes,  that 
Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  conquefts  fo  far  in  the 
Eafi.  But  as  his  power  was  of  a  fhort  duration,  and  not  fup- 
ported  by  his  fucceffors,  the  Affyrian  empire  foon  returned  to 
its  former  fiate. 

§  Plato,  a  curious  obferver  of  antiquities,  makes  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Troy,  in  the  time  of  Priamus,  dependent  on  the  Affy¬ 
rian  empire.  And  Ctefias  fay^s,  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth 
king  after  Ninyas,  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct  of  Memnon,  the 
fon  of  Tithonus,  at  the  time  when  the  Affyrian  empire  had 
fubfifted  above  a  thonfand  years  ;  which  agrees  exadlly  with 
the  time  wherein  I  have  placed  the  foundation  of  that  empire. 
But  the  filence  of  Homer  concerning  fo  mighty  a  people,  and 
which  muft  needs  have  been  well  known,  renders  this  fadl  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Affyrians,  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  into  which  my  plan  does  not 
permit  me  to  enter. 

||  Pul.  The  fcripture  informs  us,  that  Pul,  king  of  Affy- 
ria,  being  come  into  the  land  cf  Ifrael,  had  a  thoufand  talents 

*  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  f  A.  M.  2092.  Ant.  J.  C.  1912. 

|  A.  M.  2513.  Ant.  J.  C.  1491.  §  A.  M.  2820.  Ant.  J.  C.  1184. 

Dc  Leg.  1.  Hi.  p.  68j,  ||  A.M.  3233.  Ant.  J.  C.  771.  2Kingsxv.i9- 
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of  filver  given  him  by  Menahem,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  en¬ 
gage  him  to  lend  him  affiftance,  and  Secure  him  on  his  throne. 

This  Pul  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  re¬ 
pented  with  all  his  people  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  alfo  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  thelnft 
king  of  the  AtTyrians,  called,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
eatlern  nations,  Sardan-pul  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Sardan,  the  fon  of 
Pul. 

*  Sardanapalus.  This  prince  furpaffed  all  his  predecef- 
fors  in  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  never  went  out 
of  his  palace,  but  fpcnt  all  his  time  amongtl  a  company  of  wo¬ 
men,  drefTedand  painted  like  them,  and  employed  like  them  at 
the  diftaff.  He  placed  all  his  happinefs  and  glory  in  the  pof- 
feffion  c  f  immenfe  treafures,  in  feaiting  and  rioting,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  himfelf  in  all  the  moft  infamous  and  criminal  pleafures. 
Pie  ordered  two  verfes  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb,  when  he  died, 
which  imported,  that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that  he  had 
eaten,  and  all  the  pleafures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  all  the  reft 
behind  him  f. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get 
into  the  palace,  and  with  his  own  eyes  fee  Sardanapalus  in  the 
midll  of  an  infamous  feraglio,  enraged  at  fuch  a  fpeftacle,  and 
not  able  to  endure  that  fo  many  brave  men  fhould  be  fubjeft 
to  a  prince  more  effeminate  than  the  women  themfelves,  imme¬ 
diately  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  Belelis,  governor  of 
Babylon,  and  feveral  others,  entered  into  it.  On  the  firft  ru¬ 
mour  of  this  revolt,  the  king  hid  himfelf  in  the  inmoft  part  of 
his  palace.  Being  obliged  afterwards  to  take  the  field  with 
fome  forces  which  he  had  affembled,  he  was  overcome,  and 
purfued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh  ;  wherein  he  (hut  himfelf,  in 
hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  fo  well  fortified  a 
city,  and  ftored  with  provifions  for  a  confiderable  time.  The 
fiege  proved  indeed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  declared 
by  an  ancient  oracle,  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  unlefs 
the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  Thefe  words  buoyed 
up  Sardanapalus,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  the  thing  as  impof- 
fible.  But  when  he  favv,  that  the  Tigris  by  a  violent  inunda¬ 
tion  had  thrown  down  twenty  j-  ftadia  of  the  city-wall,  and  by 

*Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  109 — 115.  Ath.  1.  xii.  p.  529 — 530.  Juft.  1.  i.  c.  3, 

*f  Kov  arr  etyayiv,  ’xai  lipvGgto’oc,  xcct  [Air  T t/jcrv  tcrctdov.  rat 

ci  -aoXXa  xx'i  oXStx  a txvtca  XsXirr/ai.  Quid  aliud,  inquit  Ariftoteles,  in 
bovis,  non  in  rej>is  fepulchro,  mfcriberes  ?  Haec  habere  fe  mortuum  dicit, 
qas  ne  vivas  ouidem  diutius  habebat,  quam  fruebatur.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quail, 
lib.  v.  n.  101,  f  Two  miles  and  an  half. 
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tli at  means  opened  a  paffage  to  tlie  enemy,  he  underftood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himfelf  loft.  He  refolved, 
however,  to  die  in  fuch  a  manner,  as,  according  to  his  opinion, 
fhould  cover  the  infamy  of  his  fcandalous  and  effeminate  life. 
*  He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  fet- 
ting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himfelf,  his  eunuchs,  his  women,  and  his 
treafures.  Athen^us  makes  thefe  treafures  amount  to  a 
f  thoufand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,  and  of  ten  times  as  many 
talents  of  filver,  which,  without  reckoning  any  thing  elfe,  is.a 
fum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A  myriad  contains  10,000  ; 
and  one  myriad  of  talents  of  filver  is'  worth  30,000,000 
of  French  livres,  or  about  L.  1,400, 000  fterling.  A  man  is 
loft,  if  he  attempts  to  fum  up  the  whole  value ;  which  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  Athenoeus  muft  have  very  much  exagge¬ 
rated  in  his  computation  ;  however,  we  may  be  affured  from 
his  account,  that  the  treafures  vvtre  immenfely  great. 

J  Plutarch,  in  his  fecond  treatife,  dedicated  to  the  praife  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true 
greatnefs  of  princes  confifts,  after  having  fhown  that  it  can 
arife  from  nothing  but  their  own  perfonal  merit,  confirms  it 
by  two  very  different  examples,  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
Affyrians,  which  we  are  upon.  Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus, 
fays  he,  both  governed  the  fame  kingdom  $  both  had  the  fame 
people,  the  fame  extent  of  country,  the  fame  revenues,  the  fame 
forces  and  number  of’  troops  ;  but  they  had  not  the  fame  dif- 
pefitions,  nor  the  fame  views.  Semiramis,  railing  berfelf  above 
her  fex,  built  magnificent  cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed  legions, 
fubdued  neighbouring  nations,  penetrated  into  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  and  carried  her  victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of 
Afia,  fpreading  confternation  and  terror  every-where.  Whereas 
Sardanapalus,  as  if  he  had  entirely  renounced  his  fex,  fpent  all 
his  time  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  perpetually  furrounded  with 
a  company  of  women,  whofe  habit  and  even  manners  he  had 
taken,  applying  himfelf  with  them  to  the  fpindle  and  diftaff, 
•neither  underftanding  nor  doing  any  other  thing  than  fpinning, 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  infamous 
pleafure.  Accordingly,  a  ftatue  was  erefted  to.  him,*after  his 
death,  which  reprefented  him  in  the  pofture  of  a  dancer,  with 
an  infeription  upon  it,  in  which  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
fpe&ator  in  thefe  words  :  “  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;  every 
“  thing  elfe  is  nothing  — an  infeription  very  fuitable  to  the 
epitaph  he  himfelf  had  ordered  to  he  put  upon  his  monument, 

*  A.  M.  3275.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.  f  About  L.1^00,000,000  fterling, 

1  Png.  335,  336.  §''E ftit)  iriVs,  voiv, 
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Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis,  as  almoft  all  the 
profane  hiftorians  do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But  if  we 
would  make  a  true  judgment  of  things,  was  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  that  queen  much  lefs  blameable,  than  the  diflblute 
effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus  l  Which  of  the  two  vices  did  moll 
mifchief  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Affyrian  empire  Ihould  fall 
under  fuch  a  prince  ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after  hav¬ 
ing  paffed  through  various  augmentations,  diminutions,  and  re¬ 
volutions,  common  to  all  ftates,  even  to  the  greateff,  during  the 
courfe  of  feveral  ages.  This  empire  had  fublifted  above  450 
years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vail  empire  were  formed  three  confider- 
able  kingdoms  ;  that  of  the  Medes,  which  Arbaces,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  head  of  the  conlpiracy,  rellored  to  its  liberty  ;  that  of  the 
Affyrians  of  Babylon,  which  was  given  to  Beletis,  governor  of 
that  city  ;  and  that  of  the  Affyrians  of  Nineveh,  the  firll  king 
whereof  took  the  name  of  Ninus  the  Younger. 

In  order  to  underhand  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Affyrian 
empire,  which  is  very  obfcure,  and  of  which  little  is  faid  by 
hiilorians,  it  is  proper,  and  even  neceffary,  to  compare  what  is 
faid  of  it  by  profane  authors  with  what  we  find  of  it  in  holy 
fcripture  ;  that  by  the  help  of  that  double  light  we  may  have 
the  cleater  idea  of  the  two  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
which  for  fome  time  were  feparate  and  dillindl,  and  afterwards 
united  and  confounded  together.  I  (ball  firll  treat  of  this 
fecond  Affyrian  empire,  and  then  return  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Second  Assyrian  Empire,  both  or  Nineheh  and 
Babylon. 

THIS  fecond  Affyrian  empire  continued  210  years, 
reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  be¬ 
come  abfolute  mailer  of  the  Eaft  by  the  death  of  his  father 
Cambyfes,  and  his  father-in-law  Cyaxares,  publilhed  the  fa¬ 
mous  edi<ft,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into 
their  own  country,  after  a  feveuty  years  captivity  at  Babylon. 

KINGS  OF  BABYLON. 

*  Belesis.  He  is  the  fame  as  Nabonaffar,  from  whofe  reign 
‘  A.  M,  3257.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.  2  Kings  xx.  12. 
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began  the  famous  aftronomical  epochaat  Babylon,  called  from 
his  name  the  asra  of  Nabonaffar.  In  the  holy  fcripture  he  is 
called  Baladan.  He  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon, 

*  Merodach-Baladan.  This  is  the  prince  who  fent  anl- 
baffadors  to  king  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  After 
him  there  reigned  feveral  other  kings  at  Babylon  -j*,  with  whofe 
hiitory  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed 
to  the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

KINGS  OF  NINEVEH. 

J  Tiglath-Pjleser.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  holy 
fcripture  to  the  king,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  that  reign* 
ed  at  Nineveh,  after  the  deftruCtion  of  the  ancient  Affyrian 
empire.  Pie  is  called  Thilgamus  by  JElian.  He  is  faid  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Ninus  the  Younger,  in  order  to  honour 
and  diftinguifh  his  reign  by  the  name  of  fo  ancient  and  illuftri- 
ous  a  prince. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  whofe  incorrigible  impiety  could  not 
be  reclaimed  either  by  the  divine  favours  or  chaftifements, 
finding  himfelf  attacked  at  once  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  If- 
rael,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  filver,  and  fent 
it  to  Tiglath-Pilefer,  to  purchafe  his  friendfhip  and  affiflance  ; 
promifing  him,  befides,  to  become  his  vaffal,  and  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  king  of  Affyria  finding  fo  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  Syria  and  Paleftine  to  his  empire,  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  the  propofal.  Advancing  that  way  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  beat  Rezin,  took  Damafcus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  ereCted  there  by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by 
his  prophets  IfaiahJ  and  Amos.  From  thence  he  marched 
again!!  Phacsea,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael  beyond  Jordan,  or  in  Galilee.  But  he  made  Ahaz  pay 
very  dear  for  his  protection,  ftill  exa&ing  of  him  fuch  exorbi¬ 
tant  fums  of  money,  that  for  the  payment  of  them  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  not  only  to  exhauft  his  own  treafures,  but  to  take  all  the 
gold  and  filver  of  the  temple.  Thus  this  alliance  lerved  only 
lo  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who  became  fo 
many  inftruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  his  people. 

*  2  Kings,  xx.  12.  f  Can.  Ptol. 

I  A.  M.  3257.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.  Lib.  xii.  hift.  anim.  c.  2r.  Caftor. 
apud.  Eu£eb.  Chron.  p.  49.  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  &c.  §  If.  viii.  4.  Amosi.  5. 
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*  Salmanaser.  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  whom  the  fcrip- 
ture  calls  So,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Egypt,  Hofea, 
king  of  Samaria,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  {hake  off  the  A  Syrian  yoke.  To  this  end  he 
withdrew  from  his  dependence  ori  Salmanafer,  refilling  to  pay 
him  any  farther  tribute,  or  make  him  the  ufual  prefents. 

Salmanafer,  to  punifh  him  for  his  prefumption,  marched 
againft  him  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and  after  having  fubdued 
all  the  plain  country,  (hut  him  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept 
him  clofely  befieged  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
took  the  city,  loaded  Hofea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into 
prifon  for  the  reft  of  his  days  ;  carried  away  the  people  cap¬ 
tive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes. 
And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  de- 
ftroyed,  as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This 
kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  feparaiion  from  that  of  Judah, 
lafted  about  250  years. 

j  It  was  at  this  time  that  Tobit,  with  Anne  his  wife,  and  his 
fon  Tobias,  was  carried  captive  into  Aftyria,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  officers  to  king  Salmanafer. 

Salmanafer  died,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

±  Sennacherib.  He  is  alfo  called  Sargon  in  fcripture. 

As  foon  as  this  prince  was  fettled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed 
the  demand  of  the  tribute,  exacted  by  his  father  from  Heze- 
kiah.  Upon  his  refufal,  he  declared  w^r  againft  him,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  Judea  with  a  mighty  army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to 
fee  his  kingdom  pillaged,  lent  ambaffadors  to  him,  to  defire 
peace  upon  any  terms  he  would  prefcribe.  Sennacherib,  feem- 
ingly  mollified,  entered  into  treaty  with  him,  and  demanded  a 
very  great  fum  of  gold  and  filver.  The  holy  king  exhaufted 
both  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  and  his  own  coffers  to  pay 
it.  The  Affyrian,  regarding  neither  the  fandtion  of  oaths  nor 
treaties,  ftill  continued  the  war,  and  pufoed  on  his  conquefts 
more  vigoroufly  than  ever.  Nothing  was  able  to  withftand  his 
power  ;  and  of  all  the  ftrong  places  of  Judah,  rone  remained 
untaken  but  Jerufalem,  which  was  likewife  reduced  to  the  ut- 
rooft  extremity.  $  At  this  very  junfture  Sennacherib  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  forces 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  fuccour  the  befieged 
city.  Now  it  was  contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  God, 

*  A.  M.  3276.  Ant.  J.  C.  728.  2  Kings  xvii.  f  Tobit  c.  2. 

|  A.  M.  3287.  Ant.  j.  C.  71 7.  If.  xx,  1.  2  Kings  c.  xviii.  and  six. 
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as  well  as  the  remonftrances  of  Ifaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that  the 
chief  rulers  of  Jerufalem  had  required  any  foreign  afiiftance. 
The  Afiyrian  prince  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
proaching  enemy,  having  written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  full  of 
blafphemy  againft  the  God  of  Ifrael,  whom  he  infolently  boaft- 
ed  he  would  fpeedily  vanquiih  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the 
other  nations  round  about  him.  In  fhort,  he  difcomfited  the 
Egyptians,  and  purfued  them  even  into  their  own  country, 
which  he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden  with  fpoil. 

*  It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib’s  abfence,  which  was 
pretty  long,  or  at  leaf!  fome  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah 
fell  fick,  and  was  cured  after  a  miraculous  manner  ;  and  that,  as 
a  fign  of  God’s  fulfilling  the  promile  he  had  made  him  of  cur¬ 
ing  him  fo  perfectly,  that  within  three  days  he  fhould  be  able  to 
go  to  the  temple,  the  fhadowof  the  fun  went  ten  degrees  back¬ 
wards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.  Merodach-Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  king 
Hezekiah,  fent  ambafiadors  to  him  with  letters  and  prefents, 
to  congratulate  him  upon  that  occafion,  and  to  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  upon  earth  at  this 
juncture,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun’s  retrogradation  ten  degrees. 
Hezekiah  was  extremely  fenfible  of  the  honour  done  him  by 
that  prince,  and  very  forward  to  (how  his  ambafiadors  the  riches 
and  treafures  he  poflefled,  and  to  let  them  fee  the  whole  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  palace.  Humanly  fpeaking,  there  was  nothing 
in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowable  and  commendable  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  judge,  which  are  infinitely 
more  piercing  and  delicate  than  ours,  this  adlicn  difcovered  a 
lurking  pride,  and  fecret  vanity,  with  which  his  righteoufnefs 
was  offended.  Accordingly  he  infiantly  advertifed  the  king 
by  his  prophet  Ifaiah,  that  the  riches  and  treafures  he  had  been 
fhowing  to  thofe  ambafiadors  with  fo  much  ollentation,  fhould 
one  day  be  tranfported  to  Babylon  ;  and  that  his  children 
fhould  be  carried  thither,  to  become  fervants  in  the  palace  of 
that  monarch.  This  was  then  utterly  improbable  ;  for  Baby¬ 
lon,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  in  friendfhip  and  alli¬ 
ance  with  Jerufalem,  as  appears  by  her  having  fent  ambafiadors 
thither:  nor  did  Jerufalem  then  feem  to  have  any  thing  to 
fear,  but  fiom  Nineveh,  wbofe  power  was  at  that  time  for¬ 
midable,  and  had  entirely  declared  againft  her.  But  the  for¬ 
tune  of  thofe  two  cities  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of  God 
was  literally  accomplifhed. 

*  Kings  xx.  1  Chron.  xxsii.  24 — 31. 
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*  But  to  return  to  Sennacherib:  after  he  had  ravaged  Egypt, 
and  taken  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners,  he  came  back  with  his 
vi&orious  army,  encamped  before  Jerufalem,  and  befieged  it 
anew.  The  city  feemed  to  be  inevitably  loft :  it  was  without 
refouroe,  and  without  hope  from  the  hands  of  men  ;  but  it  had 
a  powerful  proteftor  in  heaven,  whofe  jealous  ears  had  heard 
the  impious  blafphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  againft: 
his  facred  name.  In  one  fingle  night  185,000  men  ot  his 
army  perifhed  by  the  fword  of  the  deftroying  angel.  After  fo 
terrible  a  blow,  this  pretended  king  of  kings  (for  fo  he  called 
himfelf),  this  triumpher  over  nations,  and  conqueror  of  gods, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country  with  the  miferable 
remnant  of  his  army,  covered  with  fhame  and  confufion  :  nor 
did  he  furvive  his  defeat  a  few  months,  but  only  to  make  a 
kind  of  an  honourable  amende  to  God,  whofe  fupreme  majefty 
he  had  prefumed  to  infult,  and  who  now,  to  ufe  the  fcripture 
terms,  having  “  put  a  ring  into  his  nofe,  and  a  bit  into  his 
“  mouth,”  as  a  wild  beaft,  made  him  return  in  that  humbled, 
afflidted  condition,  through  thofe  very  countries,  which  a  little 
before  had  beheld  him  fo  haughty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  difgrace* 
he  treated  his  fubjefts  after  a  moft  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner. 
fThe  effeffts  of  his  fury  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  and 
Ifraelites,  of  whom  he  had  great  numbers  mafiacred  every  day, 
ordering  their  bodies  to  be  left  expofed  in  the  ftreets,  and  fuf- 
fering  no  man  to  give  them  burial.  Tobit,  to  avoid  his  cruel¬ 
ty,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  for  fome  time,  and  fuffer 
all  his  effefts  to  be  confifcated.  In  fhort,  the  king’s  favage 
temper  rendered  him  fo  infupportable  to  his  own  family,  that 
his  two  eldeft  fons  confpired  againft  him,  J  and  killed  him  in 
the  temple,  in  the  prefence  of  his  god  Nifroch,  as  he  lay  pro f- 
trate  before  him.  But  thefe  two  princes,  being  obliged  after 
this  parricide  to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  the  kingdom  to  Efar- 
haddon,  their  youngeft  brother. 

$  Esarhaddon.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  after 
Merodach-Baladan  there  was  a  fucceffion  of  kings  at  Babylon, 
of  whom  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  nothing  but  the  names. 
The  royal  family  becoming  extindf,  there  was  an  eight  years 
interregnum,  full  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Efarhaddon, 
taking  advantage  of  this  jun&ure,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Ba- 

*  a  Kings xir.  35 — 37.  -}■  Tobit  i.  18 — 24. 
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bylon  ;  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominions,  reigned  over 
the  two  united  empires  13  years. 

After  having  re-united  Syria  and  Palefline  to  the  Affyrian 
empire,  which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign, 
he  entered  the  land  of  Ifrael,  where  he  took  captive  as  many  as 
were  left  there,  and  carried  them  into  Affyria,  except  an  incon- 
fidcrable  number  that  efcaped  his  purfuit :  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  might  not  become  a  defert,  he  fent  colonies  of  idolatrous 
people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to 
dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  *The  prediction  of  Ifaiah 
was  then  fulfilled :  “  Within  threefcore  and  five  years  fhall 
“  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  no  more  a  people.”  This 
was  exadtly  the  fpace  of  time  elapfed  between  the  prediction 
and  the  event  ;  and  the  people  of  Ifrael  did  then  truly  ceafe  to 
be  a  vifible  nation,  what  was  left  of  them  being  altogether 
mixed  and  confounded  with  other  nations. 

j-This  prince,  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  land  of  Ifrael, 
fent  fome  of  his  generals  with  part  of  his  army  into  Judea,  to 
reduce  that  country  likewife  under  his  fubjeCtion.  Thefe  ge¬ 
nerals  defeated  Manafleh,  and  having  taken  him  prifoner, 
brought  him  with  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manaffeh,  having 
afterwards  appeafed  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  fincere  and  lively 
repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerufalem. 

J  Mean  time  the  colonies  that  had  been  fent  into  Samaria, 
in  the  room  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  grievoufly  infefted 
with  lions.  The  king  of  Babylon  being  told,  the  caufe  of 
that  calamity  was  their  not  worihipping  the  God  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  ordered  an  Ifraelitilh  prieft  to  be  fent  to  them,  from  among 
the  captives  taken  in  that  country,  to  teach  them  the  worlhip 
of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  But  thefe  idolaters,  contented  with 
admitting  the  true  God  amongft  their  ancient  divinities,  wor- 
Ihipped  him  jointly  with  thefe  falfe  deities.  This  corrupt 
worlhip  continued  afterwards,  and  was  the  fource  of  the  aver- 
fion  entertained  by  the  Jews  againft  the  Samaritans. 

Efarhaddon,  after  a  profperous  reign  of  39  years  over  the 
Affyrians,  and  13  over  the  Babylonians,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon, 

(JSaosduchinus.  This  prince  is  called  in  fcripture  Na* 
buchodonofor,  which  name  was  common  to  the  kings  of  Ba¬ 
bylon.  To  diftinguilh  this  from  the  others,  he  is  called  Na- 
buchodonofor  I. 

*  If.  vii.  8.  f  J  Chr.  xxxiii.  11.  13,  }  a  Kings  xvii.  2$' — 4*- 
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*Tobit  was  ftill  alive  at  this  time,  and  dwelt  among  other 
captives  at  Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  fore¬ 
told  his  children  the  fudden  deftrudfion  of  that  city  ;  of  which 
at  that  time  there  was  not  the  lead  appearance.  He  advifed 
them  to  quit  the  city  before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to  depart 
as  foon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

“  The  ruin  of  Nineveh  is  at  hand,”  fays  the  good  old  man, 
“  abide  no  longer  here,  for  I  perceive  the  wickednefs  of  the 
“  city  will  occafion  its  deftrudtion.”  Thefe  laft  words  are 
very  remarkable,  “  the  wickednefs  of  the  city  will  occafion 
“  its  deftruftion.”  Men  will  be  apt  to  impute  the  ruin  of 
Nineveh  to  any  other  reafon  ;  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  that  her  unrighteoufnefs  was  the  true  caufe  of  it,  as  it 
will  be  with  all  other  dates  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

f  Nabuchodonofor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes,  in  a 
pitched  battle  fought  the  12th  year  of  his  reign  upon  the  plain 
of  Ragau,  took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Medes,  we  fhall  give  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethulia  was 
befieged  by  Holofernes,  one  of  Nabuchodonofor’s  generals  ; 
and  that  the  famous  enterprize  of  Judith  was  accomplifhed. 

^Saracus,  otherwife  called  Chyna-Ladanus.  This 
prince  fucceeded  Saofduchinus  ;  and  having  rendered  himfelf 
contemptible  to  his  fubjedls,  by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little 
care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolaffar,  a  Babylonian  by 
birth,  and  general  of  his  army,  ufurped  that  part  of  the  Affyrian 
empire,  and  reigned  over  it  2 1  years. 

$  Nabopolassar.  This  prince,  the  better  to  maintain  his 
ufurped  fovereignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Medes.  With  their  joint  forces  they  befieged  and  took 
Nineveh,  killed  Saracus,  and  utterly  deftroyed  that  great  city. 
We  fhall  fpeak  more  largely  of  this  great  event,  when  we  come 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  Medes.  From  this  time  forward  the  city 
of  Babylon  became  the  only  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  deftroyed  Nineveh, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themfelves  the 
jealoufy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
fo  alarmed  at  their  power,  that  to  flop  their  progrefs  he  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and. 

*  To’oit  xvi.  5— 13.  f  Judith  i.  5,  6. 
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made  feveral  confiderable  conquefts.  See  the  hiftory  of  the 
Egyptians*  for  what  concerns  this  expedition,  and  the  confe- 
qucnces  that  attended  it. 

■fNabcpola’Jar  finding,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Carcbemifli 
by  K  cho,  ail  Syria  and  Paleftine  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
neither  Lis  age  nor  infirmities  permitting  him  to  go  in  perfon 
to  recover  them,  he  made  his  ion  Nabuchodonofor  partner  with 
him. in  the  empire,  and  fent  him  with  an  army  to  reduce  thofe 
c  "  ;  s  to  their  former  fubjeCtion. 

JFrom  this  time  the  Jews  be^in  to  reckon  the  years  of 
Nabuchodonofor,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  3d  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  4th. 
But  the  Babylonians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  2  years  later. 

(JNabuchodonosor  II.  This  prince  defeated  Necho’s 
army  near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  CarchemiPn.  From  thence 
he  marched  towards  Syria  and  Paleifine,  and  re-united  thofe 
provinces  to  his  dominions. 

|j  He  likewife  entered  Judea,  befieged  Jerufalem,  and  took 
it :  he  caufed  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  defign  to 
have  him  carried  to  Babylon  ;  but  being  moved  with  his  re¬ 
pentance  and  affliction,  he  reilored  him  to  his  throne.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among  the  reft,  fome  children  of 
the  royal  family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all 
the  treafures  of  the  king’s  palace,  and  a  part  of  the  facred 
vefiels  of  the  temple,  were  likewife  tranfported.  Thus  was 
the  judgment  God  had  denounced  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  to 
king  Hezekiah  accomplilhed.  From  this  famous  epocha, 
which  was  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we  are 
to  date  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  fo  often  foretold 
by  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  was  carri¬ 
ed  captive  among  the  reft,  and  Ezekiel  iome  time  afterwards. 

**  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  died  Na- 
bopolaffar,  king  of  Babylon,  after  having  reigned  21  years. 
As  foon  as  his  fon  Nabuchodonofor  had  news  of  his  death,  he 
fet  cut  with  all  expedition  for  Babylon,  taking  the  neareft  way 
through  the  defert,  attended  only  with  a  fmall  retinue,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals,  to  be  conducted  to  Ba¬ 
bylon  with  the  captives  and  fpoils.  On  his  arrival,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  government  from  the  hands  of  thofe  that  had  carefully 

*  Vol.  I.  f  Berof.  apud  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.  et  con.  Ap.  1.  i. 
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preferved  it  for  him,  and  fo  fucceeded  *  to  all  the  dominions  of 
his  father,  Chaldea,  Affyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palelline,  over 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  he  reigned  43  years. 

•fin  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  had  a  dream,  at  which, 
he  was  greatly  terrified,  though  he  could  not-  call  it  again  to 
mind.  He  thereupon  confulted  the  wife  men  and  diviners  of 
his  kingdom,  requiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the 
fubftance  of  his  dream.  They  all  anfwered,  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  art  to  divine  the  thing  itfelf ;  and  that  the 
utmoft  they  could  ’do,  was  to  give  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream,  when  he  had  made  it  Inown  to  them.  As  abfolute 
princes  are  not  accuftomed  to  meet  with  oppofition,  but  will 
be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nabuchodonofor,  imagining  they  dealt 
infincerely  with  him,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned 
them  all  to  die.  Now  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were 
included  in  the  fentence,  as  being  ranked  among  the  wife  men. 
But  Daniel,  having  firft  invoked  his  God,  defired  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  whole  fubftance 
of  his  dream.  “  The  thing  thou  faweft,”  fays  he  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  “  was  an  image  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  a  terri- 
44  ble  countenance.  The  head  thereof  was  of  gold,  the  breaft 
“  and  arms  of  filver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brafs,  and  the 
44  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  And  as  the  king  was  at- 
44  tentively  looking  upon  that  vifion,  behold  a  (lone  was  cut 
44  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,  and  the  ftone  fmote  the 
44  image  upon  his  feet,  and  brake  them  to  pieces  j  the  whole 
“  image  was  ground  as  fmall  as  duft,  and  the  ftone  became  a 
“  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.”  When  Daniel 
had  related  the  dream,  he  gave  the  king  likewife  the  inter¬ 
pretation  thereof,  Ihowing  him  how  it  fignified  the  three  great 
empires  which  were  to  fucceed  that  of  the  AfTyrians,  namely* 
the  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  or,  according  to 
fome,  that  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  44  After 
“  thefe  kingdoms,”  continued  Daniel,  “  (hall  the  God  of  hea- 
44  ven  fet  up  a  kingdom,  which  fhall  never  be  deftroyed  ;  and 
44  this  kingdom  fhall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  fhall 
44  fcreak  in  pieces  and  confume  all  thefe  kingdoms,  and  fhall 
, 44  ftand  for  ever:” — by  which  Daniel  plainly  foretold  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Nebuchadnezzar,  quite  ravifhed  with 
admiration  and  aftonifhment,  after  having  acknowledged  and 
loudly  declared,  that  the  God  of  the  Ifraelites  was  really  the 
Gcd  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the 

*  A.  M.  3401  Ant.  J.  C-  603.  f  Dsn.c.  if 
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kingdom,  made  him  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wife 
men,  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the 
principal  lords  of  the  council,  that  always  attended  the  court. 
His  three  friends  were  alio  promoted  to  honours  and  dignities. 

*  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  whofe  generals,  that  were  hill  in  Judea,  marched  againll 
him,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  hoftihties  upon  his  country. 
u  He  flept  with  his  fathers,”  is  all  the  fcripture  fays  of  his 
death.  Jeremiah  had  prophefied,  that  he  fhould  neither  be 
regretted  nor  lamented;  but  fhould  “  be  buried  with  the  bu- 
“  rial  of  an  afs,  drawn  and  caft  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Je- 
“  rufalem.”  This  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  manner. 

J  Jeehonias  fucceeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his 
father.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  lieutenants  continuing  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Jerufalem,  in  three  months  time  he  himfelf  came  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city.  He 
plundered  both  the  temple  and  the  King’s  palace  of  all  their 
treafures,  and  fent  them  away  to  Babylon,  together  with  all 
the  golden  vefftla  remaining,  which  Solomon  had  made  for  the 
ufe  of  the  temple  :  he  carried  away  likewife  a  vaft  number  of 
captives,  amongft  whom  was  King  Jeehonias,  his  mother,  his 
wives,  with  all  the  chief  officers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  room  of  Jeehonias,  he  fet  upon  the  throne  his  uncle 
Mattaniab,  who  wa3  ot'nerwife  called  Zedekiah. 

+This  prince  had  as  little  religion  and  profperity  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  Having  made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  King  of 
Egypt,  he  broke  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to  the  King 
of  Babylon,  The  latter  foon  chaftifed  him  for  it,  and  imme- 
diately  laid  fiege  to  jerufalem.  The  King  of  Egypt’s  arrival 
at  the  head  of  an  army  gave  the  befieged  fume  hopes  :  but 
their  joy  was  very  fnort-iived  ;  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
find  the  conqueror  returned  againll  Jerufalem,  and  renewed  the 
liege,  which  lafted  near  a  twelvemonth.  $At  lafl  the  city  was 
taken  by  ftorrn,  and  a  terrible  daughter  eniued.  Zedekiah’s 
t  wo  fons  were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s  orders,  killed  before  their 
father’s  face,  with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judah, 
Zedekiah  himfelf  had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  confined  in  pri- 
fon  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and  temple  were  pillaged 
and  burnt,  and  all  their  fortifications  demulifhed. 

*  2  Kings  xxiv.  i,  2.  f  Al.  Jehciakirn,  2  Kings  xxiv.  6.— 18. 
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*  Upon  Nebuchadnezzar’s  return  to  Babylon,  after  his  fuc- 
ccfsful  war  againll  Judea,  he  ordered  a  golden  llatue  to  be 
made  fixty  y  cubits  high,  affemblcd  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  it,  and  commanded  all 
his  fubjedls  to  worfhip  it,  threatening  to  call  thofe  that  fhould 
vefufe  into  the  midft  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Upon  this 
occafion  it  was,  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ananias,  Mi- 
fael,  and  Azarias,  who,  with  an  invincible  courage,  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  king’s  impious  ordinance,  were  preferved,  after 
a  miraculous  manner,  in  the  midlt  of  the  flames.  The  king, 
himfelf  a  witnefs  of  this  aftonifhing  miracle,  publilhed  an  edidl, 
whereby  all  perfons  whatsoever  were  forbid,  upon  pain  of  death, 
to  fpeak  any  thing  amifs  againll  the  God  of  Ananias,  Mifael, 
and  Azarias.  He  like  wife  promoted  thefe  three  young  men 
to  the  higheft  honours  and  employments. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-firll  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  fourth  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  marched  again 
into  Syria,  and  befieged  Tyre,  at  the  time  when  Ithobal  was 
king  thereof.  Tyre  was  a  ftrong  and  opulent  city,  which  had 
never  been  fubjeft  to  any  foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great 
repute  for  its  commerce ;  J  by  which  many  of  its  citizens 
were  become  like  fo  many  princes  in  wealth  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  was  built  by  the  Sidonians  240  years  before 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem  :  for  Sidon  being  taken  by  the  Phi- 
liftines  of  Afcalon,  many  of  its  inhabitants  made  their  efcape 
in  fhips,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
we  find  it  called  in  Ifaiah  §,  “  the  daughter  of  Sidon.”  But 
the  daughter  foon  furpaffed  the  mother  in  grandeur,  riches, 
and  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  (he 
was  in  a  condition  to  refill,  for  thirteen  years  together,  a  mo¬ 
narch,  to  whofe  yoke  all  the  reft  of  the  eaft  had  fubmitted. 

||  It  was  not  till  after  fo  many  years,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Tyre.  His  troops  fuffered  incredible 
hardlhips  before  it ;  fo  that,  according  to  the  prophet’s  ex- 
preffion,  “  **  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  fhoulder  was 
“  peeled.”  Before  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
its  inhabitants  retired,  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  effects, 
into  a  neighbouring  ille,  half  a  mile  from  the  Ihore,  where 
they  built  a  new  city  ;  tlie  name  and  glory  whereof  extinguilh- 
ed  the  remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  from  thenceforward 
became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the  name  of  ancient  Tyre. 

*  Dan.  Iii.  Ninety  feet.  f  Ezek,  xxvi.  17.  If.  xxiii, 
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*  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  ut- 
moil  fatigues  during  fo  long  and  difficult  a  fiege,  and  having 
found  nothing  in  the  place  to  requite  them  for  the  fervice  they 
had  rendered  Almighty  God,  (it  is  the  expreffion  of  the  pro¬ 
phet),  in  executing  his  vengeance  upon  that  city;  to  make  them 
amends,  God  was  pleafed  to  promife,  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel, 
that  he  would  give  them  the  fpoils  of  Egypt.  And  indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt  foon  after,  as  I  have  more 
fully  related  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians  f. 

When  this  prince  had  happily  finifhed  all  his  wars,  and  was 
in  a  ftate  of  perfedl  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  put  the  laft  hand 
to  the  building,  or  rather  to  the  embellifhing  of  Babylon.  The 
reader  may  fee  in  Jofephus  J  an  account  of  the  magnificent 
ftrudtures  afcribed  to  this  monarch  by  feveral  writers.  I  have 
mentioned  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  defcription  already  given 
of  that  ftately  city. 

§  Whilft  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  complete  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  happinefs,  a  frightful  dream  difturbed  his  repofe,  and 
filled  him  with  great  anxiety.  He  dreamed,  “  He  faw  a  tree 
“  in  the  midit  of  the  earth,  whofe  height  was  great  :  The  tree 
“  grew,  and  was  ftrong,  and  the  height  of  it  reached  unto 
i(  heaven,  and  the  fight  thereof  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The 
“  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much  ;  and  in  it  was  meat  for 
“  all :  The  beafts  of  the  field  had  ffiadow  under  it,  and  the 
“  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof ;  and  all 
“  fleffi  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came 
“  down  from  heaven,  and  cried  :  Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut 
“  off  his  branches,  (hake  off  his  leaves,  and  fcatter  his  fruit ;  let 
“  the  beaks  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his 
“  branches.  Neverthelefs  leave  the  ftump  of  his  roots  in  the 
“  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brafs,  in  the  tender  graft 
“  of  the  field  ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
“  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beafts  in  the  graft  of  the  earth. 
«  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man’s  ;  and  let  a  beaft’s  heart 
<<  be  given  unto  him  ;  and  let  feven  times  pafs  over  him.  This 
“  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by 
«•  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may 
“  know,  that  the  Moll  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
“  and  giveth  it  to  whomfoever  he  will,  and  fetteth  up  over  it 
“  the  bafeft  of  men.” 

The  king,  juftly  terrified  at  this  terrible  dream,  confultedall 
his  wife  men  and  magicians,  but  to  no  purpofe.  He  was 

*  Ez.  xxix.  18 — 20.  f  Vol,  I,  f  Ant,  1.  x.  c.  II. 
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obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Daniel,  who  expounded  the  dream, 
and,  applied  it  to  the  king’s  own  perfon,  plainly  declaring  to 
him,  “  That  he  fhould  be  driven  from  the  company  of  men 
“  for  feven  years,  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  condition  and  fel- 
“  lowfhip  of  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grafs  like  a 
“  bullock  ;  that  his  kingdom  neverthelefs  fhould  be  preferred 
“  for  him,  and  he  fhould  re-poflefs  his  throne,  when  he  fhould 
“  have  learnt  to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  is  from 
“  above,  and  conieth  from  heaven.”  After  this  he  exhorted 
him  to  “  break  off  his  fins  by  righteoufnefs,  and  his  iniquities 
“  by  fhowing  mercy  to  the  poor.” 

All  thefe  things  came  to  pafs  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
prophet  had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he 
was  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  buildings,  he  faid,  “  Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
“  which  I  have  built  for  the  houfe  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
“  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majefty  ?” 
Would  a  fecret  impulfe  of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince, 
at  the  fight  of  fuch  noble  ftru&ures  ere&ed  by  himfelf,  appear 
to  us  fo  very  criminal  ?  And  yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  this  fentence  :  “  In  the  fame  hour  his  underftanding 
“  went  from  him  ;  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  tat  grafs 
“  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
“  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles  feathers,  and  his  nails 
“  like  birds  claws.” 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his 
fenfes,  and  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding  :  “  He  lifted  up  his 
“  eyes  unto  heaven,”  fays  the  fcripture,  “  and  blefled  the  Mod 
“  High  ;  he  praifed  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever, 
"  whofe  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom 
u  is  from  generation  to  generation  :”  confeffing,  “  That  all 
“  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and 
“  that  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 
**  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can  flay 
“  his  hand,  or  fay  unto  him,  What  doft  thou  ?”  Now  he 
recovered  his  former  countenance  and  form.  His  courtiers 
went  out  to  feek  him  ;  he  was  reftored  to  his  throne,  and  be¬ 
came  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Being  affected 
with  the  heartieft  gratitude,  he  caufed,  by  a  folemn  edict,  to  be 
publifhed  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  what 
aftonifhing  and  miraculous  things  God  had  wrought  in  his 
perfon. 

One  year  after  this  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  having  reigned 

forty- 
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forty-three  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  in  the  eaft. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

*Evil  Merodach.  As foon  as  he  was  fettled  in  the  throne, 
he  releafed  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prifon,  where  he 
had  been  confined  near  37  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  lafted  but  two 
years,  the  learned  place  Daniel’s  detection  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tifed  by  the  priefts  of  Bel  ;  the  innocent  artifice,  by  which  he 
contrived  to  kill  the  dragon,  which  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  j 
and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  fame  prophet  out  of  the 
den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  brought  him  by  the  prophet 
Habbakuk. 

-j-  Evil-Merodach  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  by  his  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  other  extravagancies,  that  his  own  relations  confpired 
againft  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 

J  Neriglissar,  his  filler’s  hulband,  and  one  of  the  chief 
confpirators,  reigned  in  his  Head. 

Immediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  he  made  great 
preparations  for  war  againft  the  Medes,  which  made  Cyaxares 
fend  for  Cyrus  out  of  Perfia  to  his  affiftance.  This  ftory  will 
be  more  particularly  related  by  and  by,  where  we  fhall  find 
that  this  prince  was  (lain  in  battle,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign. 

$  Laborosoarchod,  his  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  throne. 
This  was  a  very  wicked  prince.  Being  born  with  the  moft  vi¬ 
cious  inclinations,  he  indulged  them  without  reftraint  when  he 
came  to  the  crown  ;  as  if  he  had  been  invefted  with  fovereign 
power,  only  to  have  the  privilege  of  committing  with  impunity 
the  moft  infamous  and  barbarous  aftions.  He  reigned  but 
nine  months  ;  his  own  fubjedfs,  confpiring  againft  him,  put 
him  to  death.  His  fucceffor  was 

||  Labynit,  or  Nabonid.  This  prince  had  likewife  other 
names,  and  in  fcripture  that  of  Belfhazzar.  It  is  reafonably 
fuppofed  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  his  wife 
Nitocris,  and  confequently  grandfcn  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
whom,  according  to  Jeremiah’s  prophecy,  the  nations  of  the 
eaft  were  to  be  fubjedl,  as  alfo  to  his  fon  and  his  grandfon  af¬ 
ter  him  ;  “  **  All  nations  (hall  ferve  him,  and  his  fon,  and  his 
“  fon’s  fon,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  (hall  come.” 

*  A.  M.  3441-  Ant.  J.  C.  562.  2  Kings  xxv.  27 — 30. 
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*  Nitocris  is  that  queen  who  raifed  fo  many  noble  edifices 
in  Babylon.  She  caufed  her  own  monument  to  be  placed  over 
one  of  the  molt  remarkable  gates  of  the  city,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  diffuading  her  fucceffors  from  touching  the  treafures  laid 
up  in  it,  without  the  moll  urgent  and  indifpenfable  neceffity. 
The  tomb  remained  unopened  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who, 
upon  his  breaking  it  open,  inftead  of  thofe  immenfe  treafures 
he  had  flattered  himfelf  with,  found  nothing  but  the  following 
infcription  : 

“  If  thou  hadjl  not  an  infatiable  thirjl  after  money ,  and  a  mojl 

fordid,  avaritiovs  foul,  thou  wouldjl  never  have  broken  open 
11  the  monuments  of  the  dead 

-f-  In  the  firfl  year  of  Belfhazzar’s  reign,  Daniel  had  the  vi- 
fion  of  the  four  beads,  which  reprefented  the  four  great  mo¬ 
narchies,  and  (he  kingdom  of  the  Mefiiah  which  was  to  fuc- 
ceed  them.  J  In  the  third  year  of  the  fame  reign  he  had  the 
vifion  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  which  pre-figured  the  de- 
ftruXion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  perfecution  which  Antiochys  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
fhould  bring  upon  the  Jews.  I  fhall  hereafter  make  fome  re¬ 
flexions  upon  thefe  prophecies,  and  give  a  larger  account  of 
them. 

$  Belfhazzar,  whilft  his  enemies  were  befieging  Babylon, 
gave  a  great  entertainment  to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain 
feftival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  joy  of  this  feaft  was  greatly  diflurbed  by  a  vifion,  and 
ffill  more  fo  by  the  explication  which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the 
king.  The  fentence  written  upon  the  wall  imported,  that 
his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Perfians.  That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  and  Bellhaz- 
zar  killed. 

||  Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  having  fubfifted 
310  years  from  the  deftruXion  of  the  great  Aflyrian  empire. 

The  particular  circumflances  of  the  liege,  and  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  fhall  be  related  in  the  hiilory  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  History  of  thf.  Kingdom  of  the  Mf.des. 
TOOK**  notice,  in  fpeaking  of  the  deftruXion  of  the 
.  ancient  Affyrian  empire,  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the 
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Medes,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  this  confpiracy  againft 
Sardanapalus :  And  feveral  writers  believe,  that  he  then  imme¬ 
diately  became  fovereign  mailer  of  Media,  and  many  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  alfumed  the  title  of  king.  Herodotus  is  not  of 
this  opinion.  I  lhall  relate  what  that  celebrated  hillorian  fays 
upon  the  fubjeft. 

*  The  Affyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  empire 
of  Ana,  began  to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  feve¬ 
ral  nations.  The  Medes  firft  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  main¬ 
tained  for  fome  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their 
valour:  but  that  liberty  degenerating  into  licentioufnefs,  and 
their  government  not  being  well  eftabliffied,  they  fell  into  a 
kind  of  anarchy,  worfe  than  their  former  fubjeftion.  Injuf- 
tice,  violence,  and  rapine,  prevailed  every-where,  becaufe  there 
was  nobody  that  had  either  power  enough  to  reftrain  them, 
or  fufficient  authority  to  punifh  the  offenders.  But  all  thefe 
diforders  induced  the  people  to  fettle  a  form  of  government, 
which  rendered  the  Hate  more  flourilhing  than  ever  it  was  be¬ 
fore. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  veas  then  divided  into  tribes.  Al- 
moft  all  the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  fon 
of  Phraortes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  erefted  the  Hate  into  a  monar¬ 
chy.  This  perfon,  feeing  the  great  diforders  that  prevailed 
throughout  all  Media,  refclved  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  trou¬ 
bles,  and  make  them  ferve  to  exalt  him  to  the  royal  dignity. 
He  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  paffed  for  a 
man,  not  only  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  but  poffeffed  of  all 
the  prudence  and  equity  neceffary  for  a  governor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  obtaining  the  throne, 
he  laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities  that  had  been  obferved 
in  him  more  confpicuous  than  ever :  Pie  iucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  lived  made  him 
their  judge.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
prudence ;  and  his  cares  had  all  the  fuccefs  expe&ed  from 
them  ;  for  he  brought  the  people  of  that  village  to  a  fober  and 
regular  life.  The  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  whom  perpe¬ 
tual  diforders  fuffered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  obferving  the  good 
order  Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he  prefided  as 
judge,  began  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  him,  and  make  him  ar¬ 
bitrator  of  their  differences.  The  fame  of  his  equity  daily  in- 
creafing,  all  fuch  as  had  any  affair  of  conleauence  brought  it 
before  him,  expefting  to  find  that  equity  in  Dejoces  which 
they  could  meet  with  no  where  elfe. 


*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  95. 
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When  he  found  himfclf  thus  far  advanced  in  his  defigns,  he 
judged  it  a  proper  time  to  fet  his  laft  engines  to  work  for  the 
compaffing  his  point.  He  therefore  retired  from  bufinefs,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  over-fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that 
reforted  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  would  not  exercife  the 
office  of  judge  any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the  importunity 
of  fuch  as  wiffied  well  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Whenever 
any  perfons  addreffed  themfelves  to  him,  he  told  them,  that  his 
own  domeftic  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  thofe  of 
other  people. 

The  licentioufnefs,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  reftrained 
by  the  management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more  than 
ever  as  foon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs ;  and  the  evil  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
Medes  were  obliged  to  affemble,  and  deliberate  upon  the  means 
of  curing  fo  dangerous  a  diforder. 

There  are  different  forts  of  ambition:  Some,  violent  and  im¬ 
petuous,  carry  every  thing  as  it  were  by  fiorm,  flicking  at  no 
kind  of  cruelty  or  murder  :  another  fort  more  gentle,  like  that 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  puts  on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and 
juftice,  working  under  ground,  if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion, 
and  yet  arrives  at  her  point  as  furely  as  the  other. 

Dejoces,  who  faw  things  fucceeding  according  to  his  wifi,, 
fent  his  emiffaries  to  the  affembly,  after  having  inftrufted  them 
in  the  part  they  were  to  aft.'  When  expedients  for  Hopping 
the  courfe  of  the  public  evils  came  to  be  propofed,  thefe  emiffa  • 
ries,  fpeaking  in  their  turn,  reprefented,  that,  unlefs  the  face 
cf  the  republic  was  entirely  changed,  their  country  would  be¬ 
come  uninhabitable  ;  that  the  only  means  to  remedy  the  pre¬ 
sent  diforders,  was  to  eleft  a  king,  who  fhould  have  authority 
to  reftrain  violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
nation.  Then  every  man  could  profecute  his  own  affairs  in 
peace  and  fafety  ;  whereas  the  injuftice  that  now  reigned  in  all 
parts  would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  country. 
This  opinion  was  generally  approved  ;  and  the  whole  company 
was  convinced,  that  no  expedient  could  be  devifed  more  effec¬ 
tual  for  curing  the  prefent  evil,  than  that  of  converting  the  ftate 
into  a  monarchy.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  was,  to 
chufe  a  king  ;  and  about  this  their  deliberations  were  not  long. 
They  all  agreed,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  fo  capa¬ 
ble  of  governing  as  Dejoces;  fo  that  he  was  immediately  with 
common  confent  elefted  king. 

If  we  refleft  in  the  lead  on  the  firft  eftahlifhment  of  king¬ 
doms,  in  any  age  or  country  whatfoever,  we  {hall  find,  that  ttye 
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n^intenar.ce  of  order,  and  the  care  of  the  public  good,  was 
1  lie  original  defign  of  monarchy.  Indeed  there  would  be  no 
volubility  of  eftablifhing  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  re- 
iolved  to  be  independent,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  an  autho¬ 
rity,  which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  reft.  Mankind  mud  be  perpetually  at  war,  if  they 
will  always  be  driving  for  dominion  over  others,  or  refufe  to 
fubmit  to  the  ftrongeft.  For  the  fake  of  their  own  peace  and 
fafety,  they  mull  have  a  mafter,  and  muft  confent  to  obey  him. 
This  is  the  human  origin  of  government ;  *and  the  feripture 
teac’neth  us,  that  the  divine  providence  has  not  only  allowed 
of  the  projeft,  and  the  execution  of  it,  but  confecrated  it  like- 
wife,  by  an  immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

There  is  nothing  certainly  nobler  or  greater,  than  to  fee  a 
private  perfon,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue,  and  fitted  by 
his  excellent  talents  for  the  higheft  employments,  and  yet, 
through  inclination  and  modefty,  preferring  a  life  of  obfeurity 
and  retirement  ;  than  to  fee  fueh  a  man  fmcerely  refufe  the 
offer  made  to  him,  of  reigning  over  a  whole  nation,  and  at  lafl 
confent  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government,  upon  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  being  ferviceable  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
His  firft  difpofition,  by  which  he  declares,  that  he  is  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  duties,  and  confequently  with  the  dangers  annexed 
to  a  fovereign  power,  fhow  him  to  have  a  foul  more  elevated 
and  great  than  greatnefs  itfelf ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  juflly,  a  foul 
fuperior  to  all  ambition  :  Nothing  can  fhow  him  fo  perfectly 
worthy  of  that  important  charge,  as  the  opinion  he  has  of  his 
not  being  fo,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it.  But  when 
lie  generoufty  facrifices  his  own  quiet  and  fatisfaclion  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  public,  it  is  plain  he  underftands 
what  that  fovereign  power  has  in  it  really  good,  or  truly  valu¬ 
able  ;  which  is,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming 
the  defender  of  his  country,  of  procuring  it  many  advantages, 
and  of  redreffing  various  evils  ;  of  canting  law  and  juftice  to 
flourifh,  of  bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation,  and  of 
eftablifhing  peace  and  plenty  :  and  he  comforts  himfelf  for  the 
cares  and  troubles  to  which  he  is  expofed,  by  the  profpedl  of 
the  many  benefits  refulting  from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a 
governor  was  Numa  at  Rome,  and  fuch  have  been  feme  other 
emperors,  whom  the  people  have  conllrained  to  accept  the  fu- 
preme  power. 

It  muft  be  owned  (I  Cannot  help  repeating  it),  that  there  is 
nothing  nobler  or  greater  than  fuch  a  difpofition.  But  to  put 

*  Rem.  xiii.  1,  2. 
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on  the  made  of  modefty  and  virtue,  in  order  to  fatisfy  one’s  am¬ 
bition,  as  Dejoces  did  ;  to  affddl  to  appear  outwardly  what  a 
man  is  not  inwardly  ;  to  refufe  for  a  time,  and  then  accept 
with  a  feeming  repugnancy  what  a  man  earneftly  defires,  and 
what  he  has  been  labouring  by  fecret  underhand  pradfice^.to 
obtain:  this  double-dealing  has  fo  much  meannefs  in  it,  that 
it  neceflarily  leffens  our  opinion  of  the  perfon,  and  extremely 
eclipfes  his  merit,  be  his  talents  at  the  fame  time  ever  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

*  Dejoces  reigned  53  years.  When  Dejoces  had  afeended 
the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people,  that  they 
were  not  miftaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him,  for  re- 
ftoring  of  order.  At  firft  he  refolved  to  have  his  dignity  of 
king  attended  with  all  the  marks  that  could  infpire  an  awe  and 
refpeft  for  his  perfon.  He  obliged  his  fubjedts  to  build  hint 
a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place  he  appointed.  This  palace 
he  ftrongly  fortified,  and  chofe  out  from  among  his  people  fuch 
perfons  as  he  judged  fittell  to  be  his  guards. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  fecurity,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  polifh  and  civilize  his  fubjedts  ;  who  having  been  ac- 
ctiftomed  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  villages,  almoll  without 
laws  and  without  polity,  had  contracted  a  favage  difpofitiou. 
To  this  end  he  commanded  them  to  build  a  city,  marking  out 
himfelf  the  place  and  circumference  of  the  walls.  This  city 
was  eompaffed  about  with  feven  diftindt  walls,  all  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outermolt  did  not  hinder  the  parapet 
of  the  fecond  from  being  feen,  nor  the  fecond  that  of  the  third, 
and  fo  of  all  the  reft.  The  fituation  of  the  place  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  for  fuch  a  defign;  for  it  was  a  regular  hill, 
whofe  afeent  was  equal  on  every  fide. .  Within  the  lad  and 
fmalleft  inclofure  flood  the  king’s  palace,  with  all  his  treafures : 
in  the  fixth,  which  was  next  to  that,  there  were  feveral  apart¬ 
ments  for  lodging  the  officers  of  his  houfehold  ;  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpaces,  between  the  other  walls,  were  appointed  for 
the  habitation  of  the  people  :  the  firft  and  largell  inclofure 
was  about  the  bignefs  of  Athens.  The  name  of  this  city  was 
Ecbatana. 

The  profpedt  of  it  was  magpificent  and  beautiful  ;  for,  be- 
fidesthe  difpofition  of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  am¬ 
phitheatre,  the  different  colours  wherewith  the  feveral  parapets 
'  were  painted  formed  a  delightful  variety. 

After  the  city  was  finifhed,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged  pait 
of  the  Medesto  fettle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  com- 
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poling  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  ftate.  But  being  perfuaded, 
that  the  majefty  of  kings  is  moil  refpefted  afar  off,  he  began  to 
keep  himfell  at  a  diftance  from  his  people,  was  almoft  inaccef- 
hb!e  and  inviiible  to  his  fubjefts,  not  fufFering  them  to  fpeak, 
or  communicate  their  affairs  to  him,  but  only  by  petitions,  and 
‘he  interpofition  of  his  officers:  and  even  thofe  that  had  the 
privilege  of  approaching  him,  might  neither  laugh  nor  fpit  in 
his  pretence. 

i  his  great  ftatefman  adted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  himfelf  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  :  for,  having 
to  deal  wi  th  men  yet  uncivilized,  and  no  very  good  judges  of 
true  merit,  he  was  afraid  that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him 
might  induce  contempt,  and  oceafion  plots  and  confpiracies 
ugamft  growing  power,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  with  in¬ 
vidious  and  difcontented  eyes  :  but  by  keeping  himfelf  thus 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  making  himfelf 
known  only  by  the  wife  laws  he  made,  and  ftrift  juftice  he 
took  care  to  adminifter  to  every  one,  he  acquired  the  refpeft 
and  efteem  of  all  his  fubjefts. 

It  is  faid,  that  from  the  innermoft  part  of  his  palace  he  faw 
every  tiling  that  was  done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his 
emuTaries,  who  brought  him  accounts,  and  informed  him  of  all 
trarifaftions.  By  this  means  no  crime  efcapcd  either  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the  punilh- 
ment  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  kept  the  wicked 
in  awe,  and  ftopt  the  courfe  of  violence  and  injullice. 

Things  might  poflibly  pafs  in  this  manner  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  during  his  adminiftration  :  but  there  is  nothing  more  ob¬ 
vious,  than  the  great  inconveniencies  neceffarily  refulting  from 
the  cuftom  introduced  by  Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has  been 
imitated  by  the  reft  of  the  eaftern  potentates  ;  the  cuftom,  I 
mean,  of  living  concealed  in  his  palace  ;  of  governing  by  fpies 
difperfefl  throughout  his  kingdom  ;  of  relying  folely  upon  their 
fincenty  for  the  truth  of  faffs;  of  not  fullering  truth,  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  oppreffed,  and  the  juft  reafons  of  innocent  per- 
fons,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  any  other  way  than  through  fo¬ 
reign  channels,  that  is  by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  men  that  ftopt  up  all  avenues  to  remonftrances,  or 
the  reparation  of  injuries,  and  that  were  capable  of  doing  the 
greateft  injuftice  themfelves,  with  fo  much  the  more  eafe  and 
aliurance,  as  their  iniquity  remained  undifcovered,  and  confe- 
quently  unpunilhed.  But  befides  all  this,  methinks  that  very 
affectation  in  princes  of  being  invifible,  fhows  them  to  be  con- 
fcious  of  their  /lender  merit,  which  fhuns  the  light,  and  dares 
not  Hand  the  teft  of  a  near  examination. 
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Dejoces  was  fo  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  Coffer¬ 
ing  the  manners,  and  in  making  laws  for  the  good  government 
of  his  people,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any  enterpfife  againft: 
his  neighbours,  though  his  reign  was  very  long  ;  for  he  did  net 
die  till  after  having  reigned  53  years. 

*Phraortes  reigned  22  years.  After  the  death  of  Dejoces, 
his  fon  IJhraortes,  called  otherwife  fAphraartes,  fucceeded. 
The  fe!e  affinity  between  thefe  two  names  would  make  on;; 
believe,  that  this  is  the  king  called  in  feripture  Arphaxad:  but 
that  opinion  has  many  other  fubftantial  reafons  to  fupport  it, 
as  may  be  feen  in  father  Montfaucon’s  learned  differtation,  ct 
which  I  have  made  great  ufe  in  this  treatife.  The  p adage  in 
Judith,  “  that  Arphaxad  built  a  very  ftrong  city,  and  called  it 
“  Ecbatana,”  has  deceived  molt  authors,  and  made  them  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Arphaxad  rauft  be  Dejoces,  who  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  that  city. .  But  the  Greek  text  of  Judith,  which 
the  vulgar  tranflation  renders  “  aedificavit,”  fays  only  “  Jthat 
“  Arphaxad  added  new  buildings  to  Ecbatana.”  And  what 
can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  father  not  having  entirely 
perfected  fo  confiderable  a  work,  the  fon  ffiould  put  the  lait 
hand  to  it,  and  make  fuch  additions  as  were  wanting  ? 

§  Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  kingdom  of  Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Perfians,  and  defeating  them  in  a  decifive  battle, 
brought  them  under  fubjeclion  to  his  empire.  Then  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  acceffion  of  their  troops,  he  attacked  other  neigh, 
bouring  nations,  one  after  another,  till  he  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  almoft  all  the  Upper  Afia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies 
north  of  mount  Taurus,  from  Media,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 

Elated  with  this  good  fuccefs,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  the  Afiyrians,  at  that  time  indeed  weakened  through 
the  revolt  of  feveral  nations,  but  yet  very  powerful  in  them- 
felves.  Nib  u  c  h  odo  no  fo  r,  their  king,  otherwife  called  Saof- 
duchinus,  raifed  a  great  army  in  his  own  country,  and  ||fent 
ambaffadors  to  feveral  other  nations  of  the  eail,  to  require  their 
affiftance.  They  all  refufed  him  with  contempt,  and  ignomh 
nioufly  treated  his  ambaffadors,  letting  him  fee,  that  they  no 
longer  dreaded  that  empire,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  great- 
eft  part  cf  them  in  a  flavilh  fubjection. 

*  A.  M.  3347.  Ant.  J.  C.  657.  Her.  c.  102. 

t  He  is  called  fo  by  Eufebius,  Chron.  Grtec.  and  by  Geor.  Syncel. 
Judith  i.  t. 

|  ’Efaxi3lft.r,irs  isn  ’E rXa.ru.vtn;.  §  Judith,  Text.  Gr.  Her.  1.  i.  c.  102  . 

Jj  The  Greek  text  places  thefe  em tallies  before  the  battle. 

£  3  The. 
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The  king,  highly  enraged  at  fuch  infolent  treatment,  fwore 
by  his  throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all 
t.hofe  nations,  and  put  them  every  one  to  the  fword.  He  then 
prepared  for  battle,  with  what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of 
R-agau.  A  great  battle  enfued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Pbraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  fled,  his  chariots 
were  overturned  and  put  into  diforder,  and  Nabuchodonofor 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
feat  and  confufion  of  the  Medes,  he  entered  their  country, 
took  their  cities,  pufued  on  his  conquefts  even  to  Ecbatana, 
forced  the  towers  and  the  walls  by  dorm,  and  gave  the  city  to 
be  pillaged  by  his  foldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  itripped  it  of 
all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraor-tes,  who  had  efcaped  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ragau,  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  Nabuchodonofor, 
who  cruelly  caufedhim  to  be  fhot  to  death  with  darts.  After 
that,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  with  all  his  army,  which  was  (till 
very  numerous;  and,  for  four  months  together,  did  nothing  but 
feafl  and  divert  himfelf  with  thofe  that  had  accompanied  him 
in  this  expedition. 

In  Judith  we  read,  that  the  king  of  Affyria  fent  Holophernes 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  revenge  himfelf  of  thofe  that  had 
refilled  him  fuccours.  The  progrefs  and  cruelty  of  that  com¬ 
mander,  the  general  confirmation  of  all  the  people,  the  coura¬ 
geous  refolution  of  the  Ifraelites  to  withftand  him,  in  hopes  that 
their  God  would  defend  them,  the  extremity  to  which  Bethu- 
lia  and  the  whole  nation  were  reduced,  the  miraculous  deliver¬ 
ance  of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  brave  Ju¬ 
dith,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Affyrian  army,  are  all 
related  in  the  fame  book, 

*Cyaxares  I.  reigned  40 years.  This  prince  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  immediately  after  his  father’s  death.  He  was  a  very 
brave,  enteiprifmg  prince,  and  knew  how  to  make  his  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Affyrian  army.  He  firft  fet¬ 
tled  himfelf  well  in  his  kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  conquered 
all  Upper  Afia.  But  what  he  had  moft  at  heart  was,  to  go 
and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  the 
deftruftion  of  that  great  city. 

The  Aflyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  great  army  which  was  deftroyed  before  Bethu- 
lia.  A  battle  enlued,  wherein  the  Aflyrians  were  defeated, 
and  driven  back'  to  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  purfuing  his  viftory, 

’AM.  3369,  Ant.  J.  C.  635.  Herod,  1  1.  203— 106. 
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laid  liege  to  the  city,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  ine¬ 
vitably  into  his  hands,  but  that  the  .time  was  not  yet  come 
when  God  defigned  to  punilh  that  city  for  her  crimes,,  and  for 
the  calamities  fhe  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  other 
nations.  It  was  delivered  from  its  prefent  danger  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  had  driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  was  ftill  marching  under  the  conduct  of  king  Madyes 
in  purfuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians  had  found  means  to 
efcape  from  the  Scythians,  who  were  advancing  into  Media. 
Cyaxares,  hearing  of  this  irruption,  raifed  the  liege  from  before 
Nineveh,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  againft  that  mighty 
army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  going  to  over-run 
all  Alia.  The  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes  were  vair- 
quifhed.  The  barbarians,  finding  no  other  obftacle  in  their 
way,  overfpread  not  only  Media,  but  almoft  all  Afia.  After 
that  they  marched  towards  Egypt,  from  whence  Pfammeticus 
diverted  their  courfe  by  prefents.  They  then  returned  into 
Paleftine,  where  fome  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Afcalon,  the  molt  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  that  goddefs. 
Some  of  thefe  Scythians  fettled  at  Bethfhean,  a  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians,  for  the  fpace  of  28  years,  were  mailers  of 
the  Upper  Afia;  namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pon- 
tus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia  ;  during  which  time  they  fpread  de¬ 
foliation  wherever  they  came.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid. of  them,  but  by  a  treacherous  llratagem.  Under  pre¬ 
tence  of  cultivating  and  ftrengthening  the  alliance  they  had 
made  together,  they  invited  the  greateft  part  of  them  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  feaft,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each  mailer  of 
the  feaft  made  his  guefts  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  were  the 
Scythians  maffacred.  The  Medes  then  repolfeffed  themfelves 
of  the  provinces  they  had  loft,  and  once  more  extended  their 
empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  was  their  ancient 
boundary  weftward. 

*  The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  the  banquet, 
having  heard  of  the  maffacre  of  their  countrymen,  fled  into  Ly¬ 
dia,  to  king  Halyattes,  who  received  them  with  great  human¬ 
ity.  This  occafioned  a  war  between  thofe  two  princes.  Cy- 
axares  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia- 

*  Her.  L  i.  c.  74. 
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Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  fpace  of  five  years,  with 
almoil  equal  advantage  on  both  i'des.  The  battle  lought  in 
the  fixth  year  was  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  winch  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  on 
a  hidden'  the  day  was  turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  the 
Milefian,  had  foretold  this  eclipfe.  The  Medes  and  Lydians, 
who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified 
with  this  unforefeen  event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  fign 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated  on  both  fides 
and  made  peace.  Syennefis,  King  of  Cilicia,  and  *  Nabucho- 
donofor,  King  of  Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  the 
friendfhip  more  firm  and  inviolable,  the  two  princes  agreed  to 
ftrengthen  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed,  that  Halyattes 
ihould  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  to  Aftyages,  eldeft  fon  of 
Cyaxares. 

The  manner  thefe  people  had  of  eontradliag  alliance  with  one 
another  is  very  remarkable.  Befides  other  ceremonies  which 
they  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  this  in  parti¬ 
cular  ;  the  two  contrafting  parties  made  themfelves  incifions  in 
the  arms,  and  licked  one  another’s  blood. 

-pCyaxares’s  firft  care,  as  foon  as  he  found  bimfelf  again  in 
peace,  was  to  refume  the  fiege  of  Nineveh,  which  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  raife.  Nabopolaffar, 
King  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  lately  contrafted  a  parti¬ 
cular  alliance,  joined  with  him  in  a  league  againft  the  Affyri- 
ans.  Having  therefore  united  their  forces,  they  befieged  Ni¬ 
neveh,  took  it,  killed  Saracus  the  king,  and  utterly  deftrcyed- 
that  mighty  city. 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets,  above  ico  years  before, 
that  he  would  bring  vengeance  upon  that  opulent  city  for  the 
blood  of  his  fervants,  wherewith  the  kings  thereof  had  gorged 
themfelves,  like  ravenous  lions  ;  that  he  himfelf  would  march, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  Ihould  come  to  befiege  it  ;  that 
he  would  caufe  confternation  and  terror  to  go  before  them  ; 
that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  their  mothers,  and  their 
children,  into  the  mercilefs  hands  of  the  foldiers  ;  that  all  the 
treafures  of  the  city  ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and 
infatiable  plunderers;  and  that  the  city  itfelf  ihould  be  fo  totally 
and  utterly  deftroyed,  that  not  fo  much  as  a  footftep  of  it 
ihould  be  left ;  ana  that  the  people  ihould  aik  hereafter,  Where 
did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh  ftand  ? 

*  In  Herodotus  he  is  called  Labynetus. 

f  A.  M.  3378.  Ant.  J.  C.  626.  Her.  Li.  c.  206. 
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But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  themfelves: 
“  Wo  to  the  bloody  city  !  (cries  Nahum*),  it  is  all  full  of  lies 
“  and  robbery,  f  He  that  dafheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  betore 
“  thy  face.  The  Lord  cometh  to  avenge  the  cruelties  done  to 
“  Jacob  and  to  Ifrael.  JI  hear  already  the  noife  of  the  whip, 
“  and  the  noife  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing 
“  horfes,  and  of  the  bounding  chariots.  The  horfeman  hfteth 
“  up  both  the  bright  fword,  and  the  glittering  fpear.  $The 
“  fliield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red  :  the  valiant  men  are  m 
“  fcarlet.  They  (hall  feem  like  torches,  they  fhall  run  like 
“  the  lightnings.  ||  God  is  jealous  ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and 
"  is  furious.  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt, 
4‘  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  prefence.  Who  can  Hand  be- 
“  fore  his  indignation  ?  and  who  can  abide  in  the  fiercenefs  of 
“  his  anger  **?  Behold,  I  am  againft;  thee,  faith  the  Lord  of 
“  holts  :  I  will  ftrip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.  ff  Take  ye 
“  the  fpoil  of  ftlver,  take  ye  the  fpoil  of  gold  :  for  there  is  no 
'*  end  of  the  (tore  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleafant  furniture. 
“  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  walte,  Nineveh  is  deltroyed  ; 
“  (he  is  overthrown  ;  (he  is  defolate.  JJThe  gates  of  the  ri- 
“  vers  (hall  be  opened,  and  the  $$  palace  (hall  be  dilfolved. 

And  Huzzab  (hall  be  led  away  captive  ;  (he  (hall  be  brought 
“  up,  and  her  maids  (hall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves, 
“  tabring  upon  their  breads.  j|  ||  I  fee  a  multitude  of  (lain,  and 
“  a  great  number  of  carcafes  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  their 
“  corpfes  ;  they  (tumble  upon  their  corpfes.  *f  Where  is  the 
“  dwelling  of  the  lions  *Jand  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
“  lions  ?  where  the  lion,  even  the  old  lion  walked,  and  the  lion’s 
“  whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid  ;  where  the  lion  did  tear 
“  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  (trangled  for  his  lionefles, 
“  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  rapine  ? 
“  *$The  Lord  fhall  deltroy  A(Tur.”  He  (hall  depopulate 
that  city,  which  wfas  fo  beautiful,  and  turn  it  into  a  land  where 
no  man  cometh,  and  into  a  defert.  It  (hall  be  a  dwelling  place 

*  Nahum  iii.  i.  f  Chap.  ii.  i.  2.  (  Chap.  iii.  2.  3. 

§  Chap.  ii.  3.  4.  ||  Chap.  i.  2.  5.  6.  **  Chap.  iii.  j. 

-j-f  Chap.  ii.  9.  10.  Chap.  ii.  6. 

§§  The  author  iu  this  place  renders  it,  Her  temple  is  dejlr  yed  to  the 
foundations.  But  I  have  chofen  to  follow  our  Engliih  Bible,  though  in  the 
Latin  it  is  templum.  , 

HI!  Chap.  iii.  3. 

*t  This  is  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  AfTyrian  kings, 
who  pillaged  and  plundered  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  especially  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  carried  away  the  fpoils  of  them  to  Nineveh. 

'I  Nahum  ii.  ix.  12.'  »§  Zephan.  ii.  13. — IJ. 
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for  wild  beads,  and  the  birds  of  night  fhall  lurk  therein.  Be¬ 
hold,  (hall  it  be  faid,  See  that  proud  city,  which  was  fo  {lately 
and  fo  exalted,  which  faid  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  only  city, 
and  befides  me  there  is  no  other.  All  they  that  pafs  by  her 
{hall  feoff  at  her,  and  (hall  infult  her  with  hidings  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  geftures. 

The  two  armies  enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Nine¬ 
veh  ;  and  Cyaxares,  profecuting  his  victories,  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  except  Babylon 
and  Chaldea,  which  belonged  to  Nabopolaffar. 

After  this  expedition  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions 
to  his  fon  Aftyages. 

*  Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years.  This  prince  is  called 
in  feripture  Ahafuerus.  Though  his  reign  was  very  long,  no 
lefs  than  thirty-five  years,  yet  we  have  no  particulars  recorded 
of  it  in  hiffory.  He  had  two  children,  whole  names  are  famous, 
namely,  Cyaxares,  by  his  wife  Aryenis,  and  Mandana,  by  a 
former  marriage.  In  his  father’s  lifetime  he  married  Mandana 
to  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Achemenes,  king  of  Perfia :  from 
this  marriage  fprung  Cyrus,  who  was  born  but  one  year  after 
the  birth  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  latter  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Cyaxares  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  feripture  calls 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunftion  with  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  left  it  under  his  government.  After  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  and  his  father  Cambyfes,  he  united  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Perfians  into  one  :  In  the  fequel  therefore 
of  this  difeourfe  they  will  be  confidered  only  as  one  empire. 
I  (bail  begin  the  hiffory  of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  which  will  include  alfo  what  is  known  of  the  reigns  of 
his  two  predeceffors,  Cyaxares  and  Aftyages.  But  I  (hall  pre- 
vioufly  give  fome  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  becaufe 
Croefus,  its  king,  has  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  events  of 
which  I  am  to  fpeak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  History  of  the  Lydians. 

THE  kingsf  who  firft  reigned  over  the  Lydians,  are  by 
Herodotus  called  Atyades,  that  is,  defendants  from 
Atys.  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  derived  their  origin  from  Lydus, 

*  A.  M.  3409.  Ant.  J.  C.  595.  t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  7—13- 
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the  fon  of  Atys  ;  and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Lydians  to  that 
people,  who  before  his  time  were  called  Mceonians. 

Thefe  Atyades  were  fucceeded  by  the  Heraclidae,  or  de- 
fcendants  of  Hercules,  who  poffeffed  this  kingdom  for  the 
fpace  of  505  years. 

*  Argo,  great-grandfon  of  Alcaeus,  fon  of  Hercules,  was 
the  firft  of  the  Heraclides  who  reigned  in  Lydia. 

The  laft  was 

Candaules.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  exqui- 
fite  beauty,  and  being  infatuated  by  his  paffion  for  her,  was 
perpetually  boafting  of  her  charms  to  ethers.  Nothing  would 
ferve  him,  but  Gyges,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  fhould  fee,  and 
judge  of  them  by  his  own  eyes ;  f  as  if  the  huiband’s  own 
knowledge  was  not  fufficient  for  his  happinefs,  or  the  beauty 
of  his  wife  would  have  been  impaired  by  his  filence.  The 
king  to  this  end  placed  Gyges  fecretly  in  a  convenient  place  ; 
but,  notvvithftanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  perceived  him 
when  he  retired,  yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it  ;  judging, 
as  the  hiftorian  reprefents  it,  that  the  moft  valuabletreafure 
of  a  woman  is  her  modefty,  {he  ftudied  a  fignal  revenge  for 
the  injury  (he  had  received  ;  and,  to  punilh  the  fault  of  her 
huffiaud,  committed  a  flail  greater  crime.  Poffibly  a  fecret 
paffion  for  Gyges  had  as  great  a  {hare  in  that  aftion,  as  her  re- 
lentment  for  the  diflionour  done  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  {he 
fent  for  Gyges,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime  either  by 
his  own  death  or  the  king’s,  at  his  own  option.  After  fome 
remonftrances  to  no  purpofe,  he  refolved  upon  the  latter,  and 
by  the  murder  of  Candaules  became  mailer  of  his  queen  and  hij 
throne  J.  By  this  means  the  kingdom  paffed  from  the  family 
of  the  Heraclidae  into  that  of  the  Mermnades. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  fpoke  of  this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is  related  by 
Herodotus,  that  among  the  Lydians,  and  almofl  all  other  bar¬ 
barians,  it  was  reckoned  fhameful  and  infamous  even  for  a  man 
to  appear  naked.  Thefe  footfteps  of  modelly,  which  are  met 
with  among  pagans,  ought  to  be  reckoned  valuable.  §  We 

*  A.  M.  2781.  Ant.  J.  C.  1223. 

t  Non  contentus  voluptatum  fuarum  tacita  confcientia— prerfus  quail 
filentium  damnum  pulchritudinis  effet.  Juft  in.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

|  A.  M.  3286.  Ant.  J.  C.  718. 

§  Noftro  quidem  more  cum  parentibus  puberes  filii,  cum  foceris  generi, 
non  lavantur.  Retinenda  eft  igitur  hujus  generis  verecundia,  praefertim 
Datura  ipi'a  magiftra  &  duce.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  offic.  n.  129. 

Nudare  fe  nefas  die  crcdebatur.  Va!.  Max.  !.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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are  allured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a  fon,  who  was  come  to 
the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the  baths  with  his  father, 
nor  even  a  fon-in-law  with  his  father-in-law  ;  and  this  modefly 
and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  law  of  nature,  the 
■violation  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  among 
us  our  magiffrates  take  no  care  to  prevent  this  dilorder,  which, 
f.:  the  midlt  of  Paris,  at  the  feafon  of  bathing,  is  openly  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity  :  a  diforder,  fo  vifibly  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  common  decency,  fo  dangerous  to  young  perfons  of 
both  fexes,  and  fo  feverely  condemned  by  paganifm  itfelf. 

*  Plato  relates  the  ftory  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  from 
Herodotus.  He  tells  us,  that  Gyges  wore  a  ring,  the  ftone  of 
which,  when  turned  towards  him,  rendered  him  invilible  ;  lo 
that  he  bad  the  advantage  of  feeing  others,  without  being  feen 
himfeif ;  and  that'  by  means  of  this  ring,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his  life  and  throne. 

This  probably  fignifies,  that,  in  order  to  compafs  his  crimi¬ 
nal  defign,  he  ufed  all  the  tricks  and  flratagems  the  world  calls 
fubtle  and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  moft  fecret 
purpofes  of  others,  without  making  the  leaf!  difcovery  of  its 
own.  This  ftory  thus  explained  carries  in  it  a  greater  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  than  what  we  read  in  Herodotus. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  fable  of  Gyges’  famous 
ring,  adds,  f  that  if  a  wife  man  had  fuch  a  ring,  he  would  not 
ufe  it  to  any  wicked  purpofe ;  becaufe  virtue  confiders  what 
is  honourable  and  juft,  and  has  no  occafion  for  darknefs. 

t  Gyges  reigned  38  years.  The  murder  <?f  Candaules  rail¬ 
ed  a  fediticn  among  the  Lydians.  The  two  parties,  inftead 
of  coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decifion 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  in  favour  of  Gyges. 
The  king  made  large  prefents  to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  which 
undoubtedly  preceded,  and  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  ora¬ 
cle’s  anfwer.  Among  other  things  of  value,  Herodotus  men¬ 
tions  fix  golden  cups,  weighing  30  talents,  amounting  to  near 
a  million  of  French  money,  which  is  about  48,000!.  Sterling. 

As  foon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  poffefiion  of  the  throne,  he 
made  war  againft  Miietos,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  power¬ 
ful  cities  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  Hates. 

After  he  had  reigned  38  years,  he  died  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon. 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  1.  ii.  p.  359. 

f  Hunc  ipfum  annulum  fi  habeat  fapiens,  nihilo  plus  fibi  licere  putet 
peccare,  quam  fi  non  haberet.  Honefta  enim  bonis  viris,  r.cn  occulta 
quseruntur.  Lib.  iii.  de  offic.  n.  38. 

£  A.  M.  3286.  Ant.  J.  C.  718.  Her,  1.  i.  c.  13,  14. 
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*  Ardys  reigned  49  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  of  their  country  by 
the  Scythae  Nomades,  went  into  Afia,  and  took  the  city  or 
Sardis,  but  not  the  citadel. 

•j-  Sadyattes  reigned  twelve  years.  This  prince  declared 
war  againft  the  Milefians,  and  laid  fiege  to  their  city.  In 
thofe  days  the  fieges,  which  were  generally  nothing  more  than 
blockades,  were  carried  on  very  flowly,  and  lafted  many  years. 
This  king  died  before  he  had  finifhed  that  of  Miletos,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon. 

%  Halyattes  reigned  57  years..  This  is  the  prince  who 
made  war  againft  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.  He  likewife  drove 
the  Cimmerians  out  of  Afia.  He  attacked,  and  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenas.  He  vigoroufly  profecuted  the 
war  againft  the  Milefians,  begun  by  his  father,  and  continued 
the  fiege  of  their  city,  which  had  lafted  fix  years  under  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  continued  as  many  under  him.  It  ended  at  length 
in  the  following  manner :  Halyattes,  upon  an  anfwer  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  fent  an  ambaflador  into 
the  city  to  propofe  a  truce  for  fome  -months.  Thrafybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletos,  having  notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the 
corn,  and  other  provifions,  affembled  by  him  and  his  fubje&s 
for  their  fupport,  to  be  brought  into  the  public  market  ;  and 
commanded  the  citizens,  at  the  fight  of  a  fignal  that  fhould  be 
given,  to  be  all  in  a  general  humour  of  feafting  and  jollity.  The 
thing  was  executed  according  to  his  orders.  The  Lydian  am- 
baffador  at  his  arrival  was  in  the  utmoft  furprife  to  fee  fuch  a 
plenty  in  the  market,  and  fuch  a  cheerfulnefs  in  the  city.  His 
mafter,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  feen,  con¬ 
cluding  that  his  proje<ft  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine  would 
never  fucceed,  preferred  peace  to  a  fruitlefs  war,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  raifed  the  fiege. 

§  Croesus.  His  very  name,  which  is  become  a  proverb, 
carries  in  it  an  idea  of  immenfe  riches.  The  wealth  of  this 
prince,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  prefents.  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  muft  have  been  excefiively  great.  Moft 
of  thofe  prefents  were  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  were  worth  feveral  millions.  ||  We  may  partly  account 
lor  the  treafures  of  this  prince,  from  certain  mines  that  he  had, 

*  A.  M.  3324.  Ant.  J.  C.  680.  Her.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

t  A.  M.  3373-  Ant.  J-  C.  631.  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  16.  22. 

t  A.  M.  3385.  Ant.  J.  C.  619.  Ibid.  c.  21,  22. 

§  A.  M.  3442.  Ant.  J.  C.  562.  II  Strab.  1.  siii.  p.  625. 

&  1.  xiv.  p.  680. 
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fitur.ted,  according  to  Strabo,  between  Pergamus  and  Atarnes  ; 
as  alio  from  the  little  river  PaCtolus,  the  fand  of  which  was 
gold.  But  in  Strabo’s  time  this  river  had  not  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantage. 

*  This  uncommon  affluence  (which  is  a  thing  extraordinary) 
did  not  enervate  orfoften  the  courage  of  Croefus.  He  thought 
it  unw'orthy  of  a  prince  to  fpend  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  plea- 
fure.  For  his  part,  he  was  perpetually  in  arms,  made  feveral 
conquefts,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all 
the  contiguous  provinces,  as  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Paphlagonia, 
Jjithynia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians,  loni- 
ans,  Dorians,  and  ALolians.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  he  was 
the  fir  ft  conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  wdio  till  then  had  never  been 
fubjeft  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubtlefs  he  rauft  mean  the  Greeks 
fettled  in  Afia  Minor. 

But,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though 
he  was  fo  immenfely  rich,  and  fo  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief 
delight  wras  in  literature  and  the  fciences.  His  court  was  the 
ordinary  refidence  of  thofe  famous  and  learned  men,  fo  revered 
by  antiquity,  and  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wife 
Men  of  Greece. 

j  Solon,  one  of  the  mofc  celebrated  among  them,  after  hav¬ 
ing  eftablilhed  new  laws  at  Athens,  thought  he  might  abfent 
himfelf  for  fome  years,  and  improve  himfelfby  travelling.  He 
went  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  received  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  reputation  of  fo  great  a  man.  The  king,  attended  with  a 
numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal  pomp  and  fplendour, 
dreiTed  in  the  moft  magnificent  apparel,  which  was  all  over  en¬ 
riched  with  gold,  and  glittered  with  diamonds.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  novelty  of  this  fpeftacle  to  Solon,  it  did  not  appear  that 
lie  was  the  leaft  moved  at  it,  cr  that  he  uttered  a  word  which 
difcovered  the  leaft  furprife  or  admiration  ;  on  the  contrary, 
people  of  fenfe  might  fufficiently  difcern  from  his  behaviour, 
that  he  looked  upon  all  this  outward  pomp  as  an  indication  of 
a  little  mind,  w’hich  knows  not  in  what  true  greatnefs  and  dig¬ 
nity  confifts.  This  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  Solon’s  firft  ap¬ 
proach  gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  new  gueft. 

He  afterwards  ordered  all  his  treafurcs,  his  magnificent  apart¬ 
ments,  and  coftly  furniture  Ihould  be  Ihowcd  him  ;  as  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  multitude  of  his  fine  veffels,  diamonds,  ftatues, 
and  paintings,  to  conquer  the  philofophcr’s  indifference.  But 
thefe  things  were  not  the  king  ;  and  it  was  the  king  that  So- 

*  Her.  1.  i.  c.  26—28. 

|  Her.  1.  i.  c.  29. — 33.  Plut.  in  Sol.  p.  93,  94. 
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Ion  was  come  to  vifit,  and  not  the  walls  or  chambers  of  his  pa¬ 
lace.  He  had  no  notion  of  making  a  judgment  of  the  king, 
or  an  eftimate  of  his  worth,  by  thefe  outward  appendages,  but 
by  himfelf,  and  his  own  perfonal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge 
at  prefent  by  the  fame  rule,  we  fnould  find  many  of  our  great 
men  wretchedly  naked  and  defolate. 

When  Solon  had  feen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king. 
Crcefus  then  alked  him,  which  of  mankind,  in  all  his  travels,  he 
had  found  the  mod;  truly  happy.  “  One  Tell  us,”  replied  Sc¬ 
ion,  “  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  very  honeft  and  good  man,  who 
“  had  lived  all  his  days  without  indigence,  had  always  feen  his 
“  country  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  had  children  that  were 
‘^univerfally  efteemed,  with  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  thofe 
“  childrens’  children,  and  at  laft  died  glorioufly  in  fighting  foe 
“  his  country.” 

Such  an  anfwer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  filver  were  account¬ 
ed  as  nothing,  feemed  to  Crcefus  to  argue  a  lirange  ignorance 
and  ftupidity.  However,  as  he  flattered  himfelf  of  being  rank¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  degree  of  happinefs,  he  alked  him,  “  Who,  of 
“  all  thofe  he  had  feen,  was  the  next  in  felicity  to  Tellus.  So¬ 
lon  anfwered,  “  Cleobis  and  Biton,  of  Argos,  two  brothers, 
“  *  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfedf  pattern  of  fraternal  af- 
“  fedlion,  and  of  the  refpedl  due  from  children  to  their  parents. 
“  Upon  a  folemn  feftiva!,  when  their  mother,  a  prieltefs  of  Juno, 
“  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that  were  to  draw  her  not 
“  being  ready,  the  two  fons  put  themfelves  to  the  yoke,  and 
“  drew  their  mother’s  chariot  thither,  which  was  above  five 
“  miles  diftant.  All  the  mothers  of  the  place,  ravifhed  with 
“  admiration,  congratulated  the  prieftefs  on  the  piety  of  her 
“  fons.  She,  in  the  tranfports  of  her  joy  and  thankfulnefs, 
“  earnellly  intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  her  children  with 
“  the  beft  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man.  Her  prayers 
“  were  heard.  When  the  facrifice  was  over,  her  two  fons  fell 
“  afleep  in  the  very  temple,  and  there  died  j-  in  a  foft  and 
u  peaceful  Humber.  In  honour  of  their  piety,  the  people  of  Ar- 
**  gos  confecrated  ftatues  to  them  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.” 

“  What  then,”  fays  Croefus,  in  a  tone  that  fhowed  his  dif- 
content,  “  you  do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  the  hap- 
“  py  ?”  Solon,  who  was  not  willing  either  to  flatter  or  exaf- 
perate  him  any  further,  replied  calmly  :  “  King  of  Lydia,  be- 
“  fides  many  other  advantages,  the  gods  have  given  us  Grecians 
"  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  referve,  which  has  produced  among 

*  Siatftgivra;  uv$ga;. 

t  The  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  caufe  of  it. 
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us  a  plain,  popular  kind  of  philofophy,  accompanied  with  a 
“  certain  generous  freedom,  void  of  pride  or  oftentation,  and 
“  therefore  net  well  fuited  to  the  courts  of  kings:  This  phi- 
s<  lofophy,  confidering  what  an  infinite  number  of  vicifiitudes 
“  and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable  to,  does  not  allow  us 
51  either  to  glory  in  any  profperity  we  enjoy  ourfelves,  or  to  ad- 
4<  mire  happinefs  in  others,  which  perhaps  may  prove  tranfient 
a‘  or  fuperfichl.”  From  hence  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent 
to  him  further,  “  That  the  life  of  man  feldom  exceeds  feventy 
s<  years,  which  make  up  in  all  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
4t  fifty  days,  of  which  two  are  not  alike  ;  fo  that  the  time  to 
“  come  is  nothing  but  a  feries  of  various  accidents  which  can- 
“  not  be  forefeen.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,”  continued  he, 
“  no  man  can  be  elieemed  happy,  but  he  whofe  happinefs  God 
“  continues  to  the  end  of  his  life  :  as ‘for  others,  who  are  per- 
“ *  petually  expofed  to  a  thoufand  dangers,  we  account  their 

happinefs  as  uncertain,  as  the  crown  is  to  a  perfon  that  is  Hill 
“  engaged  in  battle,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  viftory.” 
Solon  retired  when  he  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  which  ferved 
only  to  mortify  Crcefus,  but  not  to  reform  him. 

JSj fop,  the  author  of  the  fables,  was  then  at  the  court  of 
this  prince,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  entertained.  He  was 
concerned  at  the  unhanafome  treatment  Solon  received,  and 
faid  to  him,  by  way  of  advice  ;  *  “  Solon,  we  muft  either  not 
“  come  near  princes  at  all,  or  fpeak  things  that  are  agreeable 
“  to  them.”  “  Say  rather,”  replied  Solon,  “  that  we  Ihould  ei- 
“  ther  never  come  near  them  at  all,  or  fpeak  fuch  things  as  may 
“  be  for  their  good.” 

In  Plutarch’s  time,  feme  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  interview  between  Solon  and  Crcefus  did  not  agree 
with  the  dates  of  chronology.  But  as  thofe  dates  are  very  un¬ 
certain,  that  judicious  author  did  not  think  this  objedtion  ought 
to  prevail  again!!  the  authority  of  feveral  credible  writers,  by 
whom  this  ftory  is  attelled. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Crcefus  is  a  very  natural  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men,  who,  for  the 
mo  ft  part,  are  feduced  by  flattery  ;  and  {hows  us  at  the  fame 
time  the  two  fources  from  whence  that  blindnefs  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  one  is,  a  fecret  inclination  which  all  men  have,  but 
efpecially  the  great,  of  receiving  praife  without  any  precaution, 

*rn.  (si P»)  rus  fiufiXivtri  SsF  us  Hxifa  rl  a;  oftiXiTv  Kai 

«  2«A WV.  M«  A V  (sIVsv)  aAA’  us  iiicis-a  n  us  agisa..  The  jingle  of  the 
words  us  Hxifa  n  as  -Zhs-a.,  which  is  a  beauty  in  the  original,  becaufe  it 
is  founded  in  the  fenfe,  cannot  be  rendered  into  any  other  language. 
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and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire  them,  or  (how  an 
unlimited  iubmiffion  and  corr.plaifance  to  their  humours.  The 
other  is,  the  great  refemblance  there  is  between  flattery  and  a 
fineere  affection,  or  a  reafonable  refpedt ;  which  is  fometimes 
counterfeited  fo  exactly,  that  the  wife  ft  may  be  deceived,  if 
they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croefus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  he  bears  in  hif- 
tory,  was  a  very  good  prince,  and  worthy  of  efteem  in  many 
refpects.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  good-nature,  affability,  and 
humanity.  His  palace  was  a  receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and 
learning  ;  which  (hows,  that  he  himfelf  was  a  perfon  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  had  a  tafte  for  the  fciences.  His  weaknefs  was,  that 
he  laid  a  great  ftrefs  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought 
himfelf  great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his  poffelfions,  mif- 
took  regal  pomp  and  fplendour  for  true  and  folid  greatnefs,  and 
fed  his  vanity  with  the  exceflive  fubmiffions  of  thofe  that  flood 
in  a  kind  of  adoration  before  him. 

Thofe  learned  men,  thofe  wits,  and  other  courtiers,  who  fur- 
rounded  this  prince,  ate  at  his  table,  partook  of  bis  pleafures, 
(hared  his  confidence,  and  enriched  themfelves  by  bis  bounty 
and  liberality,  took  care  not  to  differ  from  the  prince’s  tafle, 
and  never  thought  of  undeceiving  him  with  refpedt  to  his  er¬ 
rors  or  falfe  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  cheri/h  and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpe¬ 
tually  as  the  mod  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  but  in 
terms  of  admiration  and  rapture  ;  becaufe  they  knew  this  wa3 
the  fure  way  to  pleafe  him,  and  to  fecure  his  favour.  For  flat¬ 
ter)-  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  commerce  of  falfehood  and  lying, 
founded  upon  intereft  on  one  fide,  and  vanity  on  the  other. 
The  flatterer  defires  to  advance  himfelf,  and  make  his  fortune  ; 
the  prince  to  be  praifed  and  admired,  becaufe  he  is  his  own  firft 
flatterer,  and  carries  within  himfelf  a  more  fubtle  and  better  pre¬ 
pared  poifon  than  any  adulation  gives  him. 

That  faying  of  fEfop,  who  had  formerly  been  a  fiave,  and 
full  retained  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  and  charadter  of  flavery, 
though  he  had  varmlhed  it  over  with  the  addrefs  of  an  artful 
courtier  ;  that  faying  of  his,  I  fay,  to  Solon,  “  That  we  (hould 
“  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  fay  what  is  agreeable  to  them,” 
(hows  us  with  what  kind  of  men  Croefus  had  filled  his  court, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  baniflied  all  fincerity,  integrity,  and 
duty,  irom  his  prefence.  Therefore  we  fee  he  could  not  bear 
that  noble  and  generous  freedom  in  the  p'nilofopher,  upon 
v.  h:di  he  ought  to  have  fct  an  infinite  value  ;  as  he  would  have 
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done,  had  he  but  underftood  the  worth  of  a  friend,  who,  at¬ 
taching  himfelf  to  the  perfon,  and  not  to  the  fortune  of  a 
prince,  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  difagreeable  truths  ;  truths 
unpalatable,  and  bitter  to  felf-love  at  the  prefent,  but  that  may 
prove  very  falutary  and  ferviceable  for  the  future.  Die  Hits , 
non  quod  volunt  audire,  fed  quod  audijfe  femper  valent.  Thefe 
are  Seneca’s  own  words,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  (hew, 
of  what  great  ufe  a  faithful  and  fincere  friend  may  be  to  a 
prince  ;  and  what  he  adds  further,  feems  to  be  writ  on  purpofe 
for  Crcefus ;  *  “  Give  him,”  fays  he,  “  wholefome  advice. 
“  Let  a  word  of  truth  once  reach  thofe  ears,  which  are  perpe- 
“  tually  fed  and  entertained  with  flatter)'.  You  will  afk  me, 
“  what  fervice  can  be  done  to  a  perfon  arrived  at  the  higheft 
“  pitch  of  felicity  ?  It  will  teach  him  not-to  truft  in  his  profpe- 
“  rity  ;  it  will  remove  that  vain  confidence  he  has  in  his  power 
“  and  greatnefs,  as  if  they  were  to  endure  for  ever  ;  make  him 
“  underftand,  that  every  thing  which  belongs  to  and  depends 
“  upon  fortune  is  as  unftable  as  herfelf ;  and  that  there  is  often 
“  but  the  fpace  of  a  moment  between  the  higheil  elevation  and 
u  the  molt  unhappy  downfall.” 

-j-  It  was  not  long  before  Crcefus  experienced  the  truth  of 
what  Solon  had  told  him.  He  had  two  fons  ;  one  of  whom 
being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  fubjedx  of  affliction  to  him  ;  the 
other,  named  Atys,  was  diflinguifhed  by  every  good  quality, 
and  his  great  confolation  and  delight.  The  father  dreamed' 
one  night,  which  made  a  great  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  that 
this  beloved  fon  of  his  was  to  perilh  by  iron.  This  became  a 
new  fource  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  is  taken  to  remove 
out  of  the  young  prince’s  way  every  thing  made  of  iron,  as  par- 
iifans,  lances,  javelins,  &c.  No  mention  is  made  of  armies, 
wars,  or  fieges,  before  him.  But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an 
extraordinary  hunting- match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar, 
which  had  committed  great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
the  young  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at  this  hunting.  Atys 
very  earneftly  importuned  his  father,  that  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  be  prefent,  at  lead  as  a  fpeAator.  The  king  could 
not  refufe  him  that  requeft,  but  let  him  go  under  the  care  of  a 

*  Plenas  aures  adulationibus  aliquando  vera  vox  intret :  da  confilium 
utile.  Quseris,  quid  felici  praeftare  poflis  ?  Effice,  ne  felicitatifuas  credat. 
Farum  in  ilium  contuleris,  fi  illi  femel  ftultam  fiduciam  permanfurs 
femper  potentix  excufferis,  docuerifque  mebilia  effe  qua  dedit  cafus;  ac 
fepe  inter  fortunam  maximam  et  ultimam  nihil  interdTe.  Sen.  de  Beneh 
l.  vi.  c.  33. 
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difcreet  young  prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  Court,  and 
was  named  Adradus.  And  this  very  Adradus,  as  he  was  aim¬ 
ing  to  fling  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed  Atys. 
It  is  impollible  to  exprefs  either  the  afiliftion  of  the  father, 
when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of  the  unhappy  prince, 
the  innocent  author  of  the  murder,  who  expiated  his  fault  with 
his  blood,  dabbing  himfelf  in  the  bread  with  his  own  fword, 
upon  the  funeral-pile  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

*  Two  years  were  fpent  on  this  occaflon  in  deep  mourning, 
the  afihfted  father’s  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
lofs  he  had  fudained.  But  the  growing  reputation,  and  great 
qualities  of  Cyrus,  who  began  to  make  himfelf  known,  roufed 
him  out  of  his  lethargy.  He  thought  it  behoved  him  to  put  a 
dop  to  the  power  of  the  Perfians,  which  was  enlarging  itfelf 
every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  enter  upon  any  enterprife  without  confulting  the  gods. 
But,  that  he  might  not  aft  blindly,  and  to  be  able  to  form  a 
certain  judgment  on  the  anfvvers  he  Ihould  receive,  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  affure  himfelf  before  hand  of  the  truth  of  the  oracles. 
For  which  purpofe,  he  fent  meflengers  to  all  the  mod  celebrated 
oracles  both  of  Greece  and  Africa,  with  orders  to  inquire, 
every  one  at  his  refpeftive  oracle,  what  Croefus  was  doing  on 
Inch  a  day,  and  fuch  an  hour,  before  agreed  on.  His  orders 
were  punftually  obferved  ;  and  of  all  the  oracles  none  gave  a 
true  anfwer  but  that  of  Delphos.  The  anfwer  was  given  in 
Greek  hexameter  verfes,  and  was  in  fubflance  as  follows  :  “  I 
“  know  the  number  of  the  grains  of  fand  on  the  fea-lhore,  and 
“  the  meafure  of  the  ocean’s  vad  extent.  I  can  hear  the  dumb, 
“  and  him  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  fpeak.  Adrong  fmell 
44  of  a  tortoife  boiled  in  brafs,  together  with  (heep’s  flefh,  has 
“  reached  my  nodrils,  brafs  beneath,  brafs  above.”  And  in¬ 
deed  the  king,  thinking  to  invent  fomething  that  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  gueffed  at,  had  employed  himfelf,  on  the  day  and  hour 
fet  down,  in  boiling  a  tortoife  and  a  lamb  in  a  brafs  pot,  which 
had  a  brafs  cover.  St  Audin  obferves  in  feveral  places,  that 
God,  to  punifh  the  blindnefs  of  the  pagans,  fometimes  permit¬ 
ted  the  devils  to  give  anfwers  conformable  to  the  truth. 

Croefus,  thus  affured  of  the  god’s  veracity  whom  he  defign- 
ed  to  confult,  offered  three  thoufand  viftims  to  his  honour,  and 
ordered  an  infinite  number  of  veffels,  tripods,  and  golden  ta¬ 
bles,  to  be  melted  down,  and  converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to 
the  number  of  117,  to  augment  the  treafures  of  the  Delphic 
temple.  Each  of  thefe  ingots  weighed  at  lead  two  talents  ; 

*  Her.  L  i.  c.  46 — 56. 
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befides  which,  he  made  feveral  other  prefents  :  among  others*, 
Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and 
two  veffels  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  one  of  gold,  which 
weighed  eight  talents  and  an  half,  and  twelve  minas  ;  the  other 
of  {liver,  which  contained  600  of  the  meafures  called  amphoras. 
All  thefe  prefents,  and  many  more,  w  hich  for  brevity’s  fake  I 
omit,  were  to  be  leen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  meflengers  were  ordered  to  confult  the  god  upon  two 
points  ;  firft,  whether  Crcefus  fhould  undertake  a  war  againfc 
the  Perfians  ;  fecondly,  if  he  did,  whether  he  fhould  require 
the  fuccour  of  any  auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  anfwered 
upon  the  firft  article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms  againft  the  Per¬ 
fians,  he  would  fubvert  a  great  empire  ;  upon  the  fecond,  that 
he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the  moft  powerful 
ftates  of  Greece.  He  confulted  the  oracle  again,  to  know 
how  long  the  duration  of  his  empire  would  be.  The  anfwer 
was  :  It  fhould  fubfiit  till  a  mule  came  to  poffefs  the  throne  of 
Media  ;  which  he  conftrued  to  fignify  the  perpetual  duration 
of  his  kingdom. 

Purfuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Crcefus  entered  in¬ 
to  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  Pififtra- 
tus  at  their  head,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  in- 
difputably  the  two  moft  powerful  ftates  of  Greece. 

*  A  certain  Lydian,  much  efteemed  for  his  prudence,  gave 
Crcefus,  on  this  occafion,  very  judicious  advice.  “  O  prince,” 
fays  he  to  him,  “  why  do  you  think  of  turning  your  arms 
“  againft  fuch  a  people  as  the  Perfians,  who  being  born  in  a 
44  wild,  rugged  country,  are  inured  from  their  infancy  to  every 
44  kind  of  fiardfhip  and  fatigue  ;  who,  being  coarfely  clad,  and 
44  coarfely  fed,  can  content  themfelves  with  bread  and  water  ; 
44  who  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conve- 
44  niencies  of  life  ;  who,  in  a  word,  have  nothing  to  lofe,  if  you 
44  conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  if  they  conquer  you  ; 
“  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  drive  out  of  our 
44  country,  if  they  fhould  once  come  and  tafte  the  fweets  and 
44  advantages  of  it  ?  So  far  therefore  from  thinking  of  begin- 
44  ing  a  war  againft  them,  it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  thank 
44  the  gods,  that  they  have  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the 
44  Perfians  to  come  and  attack  the  Lydians.”  But  Croefus  hail 
taken  his  refolution,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it. 

What  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Crcefus  will  be  found  in  that 
if  Cyrus,  which  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  7 1» 
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These  three  reigns  will  be  the  fubjetft-matter  of  the  fourth  book.  But 
as  the  two  latter  are  very  fiiort,  and  contain  few  important  fadts,  this 
book,  properly  fpeaking,  may  be  called  the  Hiftory  of  Cyrus. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  History  of  Cyrus. 

THE  hiftory  of  this  prince  is  differently  related  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Xenophon.  I  follow  the  latter,  as  judging 
him  infinitely  more  worthy  of  credit  in  this  refpeft  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  As  to  thofe  facts  wherein  they  differ,  I  fhall  briefly  re¬ 
late  what  Herodotus  fays  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Xenophon  ferved  a  long  time  under  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
who  had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Perfian  noblemen, 
with  whom  undoubtedly  this  writer,  confidering  how  curious 
he  was,  did  often  converfe,  that  he  might  acquaint  himfelf  by 
thefe  means  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  with 
their  conquefts  in  general,  but  more  particularly  with  thofe  of 
the  prince  who  had  founded  their  monarchy,  and  whofe  hiftory 
he  propofed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Cyropasdia :  “  Having  always  looked  upon  this 
“  great  man  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  pleafure  to  in- 
“  formmyfelf  of  his  birth,  natural  temper  and  education,  that 
"  I  might  know  by  what  means  he  became  fo  great  a  prince  ; 
“  and  herein  I  advance  nothing  but  what  has  been  told  me.” 

As  to  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  firft  letter  to  his  brother 
Quintus,  “  That  *  Xenophon’s  defign,  in  writing  the  hiftory 

*  Cyrus  ille  a  Xenophonte,  non  ad  hiftori®  fidem  fcriptus,  fed  ad  effi- 
giem  jufti  imperii. 
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“  of  Cyrus,  was  not  fo  much  to  follow  truth,  as  to  give  a 
“  model  of  a  juft  government this  ought  not  to  leffen  the 
authority  of  that  judicious  hiftorian,  or  make  us  give  the  lefs 
credit  to  what  he  relates.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from 
thence  is,  that  the  defign  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  phi- 
lofopher,  as  well  as  a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write 
Cyrus’s  hiftory,  but  to  reprefent  him  as  a  model  and  example 
to  princes,  for  their  inftruftion  in  the  arts  of  reigning,  and  of 
gaining  the  love  of  their  fubjedls,  notwithftanding  the  pomp 
and  elevation  of  their  ftations.  With  this  view  he  may  pof- 
fibly  have  lent  his  hero  fome  thoughts,  fome  fentiments,  or  dif- 
courfes  of  his  own.  But  the  fubftance  of  the  fadfs  and  events 
he  relates  are  to  be  deemed  true  ;  and  of  this  their  conformity 
with  the  holy  fcripture  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof.  The  rea¬ 
der  may  fee  the  aiftertation  of  the  Abbot  Bannier  upon  this  fub- 
jeft  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Polite  Literature. 

For  the  greater  clearnefs,  I  divide  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  into 
three  parts.  The  firft  will  reach  from  his  birth  to  the  fiege  of 
Babylon  :  The  fecond  will  comprehend  the  defcription  of  the 
fiege,  and  the  taking  of  that  city,  with  every  thing  elfe  that 
relates  to  that  great  event:  The  third  will  contain  that  prince’s 
hiftory,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 


ARTICLE  I. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS,  FROM  HIS  INFANCY  TO  THE 
SEIGE  OF  BABYLON. 

THIS  interval,  befides  his  education,  and  the  journey  he 
made  to  his  grandfather  Aftyages  in  Media,  includes  the 
firft  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  and  the  important  expeditions  fubfe- 
quent  to  them. 

SECTION  I. 
cyrus’s  education. 

f  Cyrus  was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  King  of  Perfia,  and  of 
Mandana,  daughter  to  Aftyages,  King  of  the  Medes.  %  He 
ivas  born  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxarcs,  the  brother  of 
Mandana. 

The  Perfians  confided  at  this  time  of  twelve  tribes,  and  in¬ 
habited  only  one  province  of  that  vaft  country  which  has  fincc 


*  Vol.  VI.  p.  400.  f  Xen.  Cyrop.  I.  i.  p.  3. 

A.  M.  3405.  Ant.  J.  C.  399. 
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borne  the  name  of  Perfia,  and  were  not  in  all  above  120,000 
men.  But  this  people  having  afterwards,  through  the  wifdom 
and  valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the  eail,  the  name 
of  Perfia  extended  itfelf  with  their  conquefls  and  fortune,  and 
comprehended  all  that  vail  track  of  land,  which  reaches  irom 
eaft  to  weft,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  Tigris ;  and  from 
north  to  fouth,  from' the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  ocean.  And  Hill 
to  this  day  the  country  of  Perfia  has  the  fame  extent. 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  Hill  more  lovely  /or 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  ;  was  of  a  very  fweet  difpofition,  full 
of  good-nature  and  humanity,  and  had  a  great  defire  to  learn, 
and  a  noble  ardour  for  glory.  Pie  was  never  afraid  of  any  dan¬ 
ger,  or  difcouraged  by  any  hardihip  or  difficulty,  where  honour 
was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  brought  up  according  to  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  which  were  excellent  in  thofe  day3 
with  refpedl  to  education. 

*  The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  was 
the  only  principle  and  end  of  all  their  laws.  The  education  of 
children  was  looked  upon  as  the  rnoft  important  duty,  and  the 
moll  effential  part  of  government :  it  was  not  left  to  the  care 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  whofe  blind  affeftion  and  fondnefs  of¬ 
ten  render  them  incapable  of  that  office  ;  but  the  ftate  took  it 
upon  themfelves.  Boys  were  all  brought  up  in  common,  after 
one  uniform  manner,  where  every  thing  was  regulated,  the 
place  and  length  of  their  exerciles,  the  times  of  eating,  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  meat  and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of  pu- 
niffiment.  The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children  or  the 
young  men,  was  bread,  creffes,  and  water ;  for  their  defign 
was  to  accuftom  them  early  to  temperance  and  fobriety  :  be- 
fides,  they  confidered,  that  a  plain  frugal  diet,  without  any 
mixture  of  fauces  or  ragoos,  would  ftrengthen  the  body,  and 
lay  fuch  a  foundation  of  health,  as  would  enable  them  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  hardfhips  and  fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

Here  boys  went  to  fchool,  to  learn  juftice  and  virtue,  as 
they  do  in  other  places  to  learn  arts  and  fciences ;  and  the 
crime  moft  feverely  punifhed  amongft  them,  was  ingratitude. 

The  defign  of  the  Perfians,  in  all  thefe  wife  regulations,  was 
to  prevent  evil,  being  convinced  how  much  better  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  faults,  than  to  punilh  them  :  and  whereas  in  other  ftates 
the  legiflators  are  fatisfied  with  eftablifhing  puniftiments  for 
criminals,  the  Perfians  endeavoured  fo  to  order  it,  as  to  have 
to  criminals  among  them. 

*  Cyrop.  1.  i.  t>.  3 — 8. 
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Till  1 6  or  17  years  of  age,  the  boys  remained  in  the  clafs  of 
children  ;  and  here  it  was  they  learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and 
to  fling  the  dart  or  javelin  ;  after  which  they  were  received  in¬ 
to  the  clafs  of  young  men.  In  this  they  were  more  narrowly 
watched,  and  kept  under,  than  before  ;  becaufe  that  age  re¬ 
quires  the  narrowed  infpe&ion,  and  has  the  greated  need  of  re- 
draint.  Here  they  remained  10  years;  during  which  time 
they  palled  all  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  as  well  for  the 
fafety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure  them  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time 
they  waited  upon  their  governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  at¬ 
tended  the  king  when  he  went  a-hunting,  or  improved  them- 
felves  in  their  exercifes. 

The  third  clafs  confided  of  men  grown  up,  and  formed; 
and  in  this  they  remained  25  years.  Out  of  thefe  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  that  were  to  command  in  the  troops,  and  all  fuch  as  were 
to  fill  the  different  pods  and  employments  in  the  date,  were 
chofen.  When  they  were  turned  of  50,  they  were  not  oblig¬ 
ed  to  carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fourth  or  lad  clafs,  from  whence 
men  of  the  greated  wifdom  and  experience  were  chofen,  for 
forming  the  public  council,  and  prefiding  in  the  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature.^ 

By  this  means  every  citizen  might  afpire  at  the  chief  pods 
in  the  government ;  but  not  one  could  arrive  at  them,  till  he 
had  paffed  through  all  thefe  feveral  claffes,  and  made  himfelf 
capable  of  them  by  all  thefe  exercifes.  The  claffes  were  open 
to  all ;  but  generally  fuch  only,  as  were  rich  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  their  children  without  working,  fent  them  thither. 

*  Cyrus  himfelf  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  furpaffed 
all  of  his  age,  not  only  in  aptnefs  to  learn,  but  in  courage  and 
addrefs  in  executing  whatever  he  undertook. 


SECTION  II. 

Cyrus’s  journey  to  his  grandfather  astyages,  and 

HIS  RETURN  INTO  PERSIA. 

When  Cyrus  was  12  years  old,  his  mother  Mandana  took 
him  with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Aflyages,  who, 
from  the  many  things  he  had  heard  faid  in  favour  of  that  young 
prince,  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  him.  In  this  court  young 
Cyrus  found  very  different  manners  from  thofe  of  his  own 
country.  Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence  reigned  here  uni- 

*  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  8 — 1%. 
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verfally.  Aftyages  himfelf  was  richly  clothed,  *  had  his  eyes 
coloured,  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embellifhed  with  artifi¬ 
cial  locks  ;  for  the  Medes  afiedfed  an  effeminate  life,  to  be 
dreffed  in  fcarlot,  and  to  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets;  where¬ 
as  the  habits  of  the  Perfians  were  very  plain  and  coarfe.  All 
this  finery  did  not  affect  Cyrus,  who,  without  criticifing  or  con¬ 
demning  what  he  faw,  was  contented  to  live  as  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  infancy.  He  charmed  his  grandfather  with  his 
fprightlinefs  and  wit,  and  gained  every  body’s  favour  by  his 
noble  and  engaging  behaviour.  I  fhall  only  mention  one  in- 
ftance,  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  reft. 

Aftyages,  to  make  his  grandfon  unwilling  to  return  home, 
made  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there  was  a  vaft 
plenty  and  profufion  of  every  thing  that  -was  nice  and  deli¬ 
cate.  All  this  exquifite  cheer  and  magnificent  preparation 
Cyrus  looked  upon  with  great  indifference ;  at  which  obferv- 
ing  Aftyages  to  be  furprifed  :  “  The  Perfians,”  fays  he  to  the 
king,  “  inftead  of  going  fuch  a  round-about  way  to  appeafe 
“  their  hunger,  have  a  much  fhorter  to  the  fame  end  ;  a  little 
“  bread  and  creffes  with  them  anfwerthe  purpofe.”  Aftyages 
defiring  Cyrus  to  difpofe  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the 
latter  immediately  diftributed  them  to  the  king’s  officers  in 
waiting ;  to  one,  becaufe  he  taught  him  to  ride  ;  to  another, 
becaufe  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather;  and  to  a  third, 
becaufe  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother.  Sacas,  the  king’s 
cup-bearer,  was  the  only  perfon  to  whom  he  gave  nothing. 
This  officer,  befides  the  poll  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewife 
of  introducing  thofe  who  were  to  have  audience  of  the  king ; 
and  as  he  could  not  poffibly  grant  that  favour  to  Cyrus  as  often 
as  he  defired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  the  prince, 
who  took  thisoccafion  to  fhow  his  refentment.  Aftyages  tef- 
tifying  fome  concern  at  the  negledl  of  this  officer,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  confideration,  and  who  deferred  it,  as  he 
faid,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he 

*  The  ancients,  in  order  to  fet  off  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  to  give 
more  life  to  their  complexions,  ufed  to  form  their  eye-brows  into  perfedt 
arches,  and  to  colour  them  with  black.  To  give  the  greater  luftre  to 
their  eyes,  they  made  their  eye-laflies  of  the  fame  darknefs.  This  arti¬ 
fice  was  much  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  laid  of  Jezebel,  “  De- 
pinxit  oculos  fuos  ftibio.”  a  Kings  ix.  30.  This  drug  had  an  aftringent 
quality,  which  ihrunk  up  the  eye-lids,  and  made  the  eyes  appear  the  lar- 
-ger,  which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  a  beauty,  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  6. 
Trom  hence  comes  that  epithet,  which  Homer  h  often  gives  to  his  god- 
deffes;  great-eyed  Juno. 
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ferved  him  :  “  Is  that  all,  papa  ?”  replied  Cyrus,  “  if  that  be 
“  fufficient  to  merit  your  favour,  you  fhall  fee  I  will  quickly 
“  obtain  it ;  fcr  I  will  take  upon  me  to  ferve  you  better  than 
“  he.”  Immediately  Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and 
advancing  gravely  with  a  ferious  countenance,  a  napkin  upon 
his  lhoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his 
fingers,  he  prefented  it  to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  a 
grace  that  charmed  both  Aftyages  and  Mandana.  When  he 
had  done,  he  flung  himfelf  upon  his  grandfather’s  neck,  and 
killing  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy  ;  *  “  O  Sacas,  poor  Sacas, 
“  thou  art  undone  ;  I  fhall  have  thy  place.”  Altyages  em¬ 
braced  him  with  great  fondnefs,  and  faid,  “  I  am  mighty  well 
“  pleafed,  my  dear  child  :  nobody  can  ferve  with  a  better  grace  : 
“  but  you  have  forgot  one  eflential  ceremony,  which  is  that  of 
tailing.”  And  indeed  the  cup-bearer  was  ufed  to  put  fome 
of  the  liquor  into  his  left-hand,  and  to  tafte  it,  before  he  pre¬ 
fented  it  to  the  king  :  “  No,”  replied  Cyrus,  “  it  was  not 
“  thro’  forgetfulnefs  that  I  omitted  that  ceremonyr.”  “  Why 
“  then,”  fays  Aftyages,  “  for  what  reafon  did  you  do  it  ?” 
“  Becaufe  I  apprehended  there  was  poifon  in  the  liquor.” 
“  Poifon,  child  ?  How  could  you  think  fo  ?”  “  Yes  ;  poifon, 
“papa;  for  not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to 
*!  the  lords  of  your  court,  after  the  guefts  had  drank  a  little 
“  of  that  liquor,  I  perceived  all  their  heads  were  turne*  ,  they 
“  fung,  made  a  noife,  and  talked  they  did  not  know  what : 
“  you  yourfelf  feemed  to  have  forgot  chat  you  were  king,  and 
“  they,  that  they  were  fubjefts  ;  and  when  yrou  would  have 
"  danced,  you  could  not  Hand  upon  your  legs.”  “  Why,” 
fays  Aftyages,  “  have  you  never  feen  the  fame  thing  happen  to 
your  father  ?”  “  No  never,”  fays  -Cyrus.  “  What  then  ? 
“  How  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks  :”  “  Why,  when  he 

has  drank,  his  tliirft  is  quenched,  and  that  is  all.” 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  fkill  of  the  hiftorian,  in  his 
giving  fuch  an  excellent  lefton  of  fobriety  in  this  ftory  :  he 
might  have  done  it  in  a  ferious  grave  way,  and  have  fpoken 
with  the  air  of  a  philofopher  ;  for  Xenophon,  as  much  a  war¬ 
rior  as  he  was,  yet  was  he  as  excellent  a  philofopher  as  his  maf- 
ter  Socrates  :  but  inftead  of  that,  he  puts  the  inftrudlion  into 
the  mouth  of  a  child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  ftory, 
which  in  the  original  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeablenefs 
imaginable. 

Mandana  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Ferfia,  Cyrus 
joyfully  complied  with  the  repeated  inftances  his  grandfather 

*  ”  £1  'la.Ka,  u-TTo^ciiXccs  IkGgcXuJ  <n  <r~,$  rue?;. 
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had  made  to  him  to  day  in  Media  ;  being  defirons,  as  he  faid,- 
to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  art  of  riding,  which  he  was  not  yet 
matter  of,  and  which  was  not  known  in  Perlia,  where  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  country,  and  its  craggy  mountainous  fituation, 
rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horfes. 

During  the  time  of  his  refidence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour 
procured  him  infinite  love  and  efteern.  He  was  gentle,  affable, 
officious,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords 
had  any  favour  to  afk  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  folicitor. 
If  the  king  had  any  fubjedl  of  complaint  againft  them,  Cyrus 
was  their  mediator  ;  their  affairs  became  his  ;  and  he  always 
managed  them  fo  well,  that  he  obtained  whatever  he  defired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  the  fon  of  the 
king  of  the  *  Babylonians  (this  was  Evil-Merodach,  fon  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar),  at  a  huntingrmatch  a  little  before  his  marriage* 
thought  fit,  in  order  to  fliovv  his  bravery,  to  make  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  the  Medes,  which  obliged  Aflyages  to 
take  the  field  to  oppofe  the  invader.  Here  it  was  th.at  Cyrus, 
having  followed  his  grandfather,  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in 
war.  He. behaved  himfelf  fo  well  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
victory  which  the  Medes  gained  over  the  Babylonians  was 
chiefly  owfing  to  his  valour. 

-f-  The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him,  that  he  might  ac= 
complifh  his  time  in  the  Perfian  exercifes,  he  departed  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  court  of  Media,  that  neither  his  father  nor 
his  country  might  have  any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay. 
This  occafion  fhowed  how  much  he  was  beloved.  At  his  de¬ 
parture  he  was  accompanied  by  all  ranks  of  people,  young  and 
old.  Aflyages  himfelf  conduced  him  a  good  part  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  on  horfeback  ;  and  when  the  fad  moment  came  that  they 
muil  part,  the  whole  company  were  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re-entered 
the  clafs  of  children,  where  he  continued  a  year  longer.  His 
companions,  after  his  long  refidence  in  fo  voluptuous  and  lux¬ 
urious  a  court  as  that  of  the  Medes,  expe&ed  to  find  a  great 
change  in  his  manners  :  but  when  they  found  that  he  was  con¬ 
tent  with  their  ordinary  table,  and  that,  when  he  was  prefent 
at  any  entertainment,  he  was  more  fober  and  temperate  than 

*  In  Xenophon  this  people  are  always  called  Aflyrians ;  and  in  truth 
they  are  Aflyrians,  "hut  Aflyrians  of  Babylon,  whom  we  mull  not  con¬ 
found  with  thofe  of  Nineveh,  whofe  empire,  as  we  have  feen  already, 
was  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  thereof. 

t  A.M.  3411.  Ant.  J.  C.  583. 
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any  of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  new  admi¬ 
ration. 

From  this  firft  clafs  he  paffed  into  the  fecond,  which  is  the 
clafs  of  youths  ;  and  there  it  quickly  appeared,  that  he  had 
not  his  equal  in  dexterity,  addrefs,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  men’s  clafs,  where¬ 
in  he  remained  eighteen  years,  till  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  the 
Perfian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF  CYRUS,  WHO  GOES  TO  SUCCOUR 
HIS  U  N  CUE  CYAXARES  AGAINST  THE  BABYLONIANS. 

Astyages*, king  of  the  Medes,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by 
i  is  fon  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus’  mother.  Cyaxares  was  no 
fooner  in  the  throne,  but  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war. 
He  was  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  Nerigliffor, 
■was  preparing  a  powerful  army  again!!  him,  and  that  he  had 
already  engaged  feveral  princes  on  his  fide,  and,  among  others,. 
Croefus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  that  he  had  likewife  feut  ambalfadors 
to  the  king  of  India,  to  give  him  bad  impreffions  of  the  Meu**3 
and  Perfians,  by  reprefen  ting  to  him  how  dangerous  a  clofev 
alliance  and  union  between  two  nations  already  fo  powerful 
might  be,  fince  they  could  in  the  end  fubdue  all  the  nations 
around  them,  if  a  vigorous  oppoiltion  was  not  made  to  the 
progrefs  of  their  power.  Cyaxares  therefore  difpatched  am- 
baftadors  to  Cambyfes,  to  defire  fuccours  from  him  ;  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus  fhould  have  the  com- 
mand  of  the  troops  his  father  was  to  fend.  This  w'as  readily 
granted.  As  foon  as  it  wTas  knowm  that  Cyrus  wras  to  march 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was  univerfal.  The  army 
confided  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  all  infantry  (for  the  Perfians 
had  as  yet  no  cavalry);  but  they  were  all  cliofen  men,  and  filch 
as  had  been  railed  after  a  particular  manner.  Firft  of  all,  Cyrus 
cliofe  out  of  the  nobility  2CO  of  the  braveft  officers,  each  of 
which  w'as  ordered  to  choofe  out  four  more  of  the  fame  fort, 
which  made  a  thoufand  in  all ;  and  thefe  were  the  officers 
that  were  called  j-  'OpAnpu,  and  tvho  fignalized  themfelves  after¬ 
wards  fo  glorioufly  upon  all  occafions.  Every  one  of  this  thou¬ 
sand  was  appointed  to  raife  among  the  people  ten  light-armed 

*  A.  M.  3444.  Ant.  J.  C.  56c.  Cyrop.  1.  i.  c.  22. — 27. 
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pikemen,  ten  /lingers,  and  ten  bowmen  ;  which  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  31,000  men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  this  choice,  Cyrus  thought  fit  to 
make  a  fpeech  to  the  200  officers,  whom,  after  having  highly 
praifed  for  their  courage,  he  infpired  with  the  ftrongeft.  affur- 
ance  of  victory  and  fuccefs.  “  Do  you  know,”  fays  he  to 
them,  “  the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  ? 
“  They  are  foft,  effeminate,  enervated  men,  already  half  con- 
“  quered  by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  ;  men  not 

able  to  bear  either  hunger  or  third  ;  equally  incapable  of 
“  fupporting  either  the  toil  of  war,  or  the  fight  of  danger ; 
“  whereas  you,  that  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  fober 
“  and  hard  way  of  living  ;  to  you,  I  fay,  hunger  and  third 
**  are  but  the  fauce,  and  the  only  fauce  to  your  meals  ;  fa- 
“  tigues  are  your  pleafures,  dangers  your  delight,  and  the  love" 
“  of  your  country  and  of  glory  your  only  paffion.  Befides, 
“  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  is  another  confiderable  advantage. 
**  They  are  the  aggreffors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us„ 
“  and  it  is  our  friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can 
“  any  thing  be  more  juft,  than  to  repel  tke  injury  they  would 
M  bring  upon  us  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  honourable,  than 
“  to  fly  to  the  affiftance  of  our  friends  ?  But  what  ought  to 
“  be  the  principal  motive  of  your  confidence  is,  that  I  do  not 
“  engage  in  this  expedition,  without  having  firft  confulted  the 
“  gods,  and  implored  their  protection  ;  for  you  know  it  is  my 
“  cuftom  to  begin  all  my  actions,  and  all  my  undertakings,  in 
“  that  manner.” 

*  Soon  after,  Cyrus  fet  out  without  lofs  of  time  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country  a  fe« 
cond  time ;  for  his  maxim  was*  and  he  had  it  from  his  father. 
That  a  man  ought  not  to  form  any  enterprife,  great  or  fmall, 
without  confulting  the  Divinity,  and  imploring  his  protection. 
Cambyfes  had  often  taught  him  to  confider,  that  the  prudence 
of  men  is  very  fhort,  and  their  views  very  limited  ;  that  they 
cannot  penetrate  into  futurity  ;  and  that  many  times  what  they 
think  mult  needs  turn  to  their  advantage  proves  their  ruin  ; 
whereas  the  gods,  being  eternal,  know  all  things,  future  as 
well  as"  pall,  and  infpire  thofe  they  love  to  undertake  what  is 
moft  expedient  for  them  ;  which  is  a  favour  and  a  protection 
they  owe  to  no  man,  and  grant  only  to  thofe  that  invoke  and 
oonfult  them. 

*  A,  M.  3445.  Ant.  J.  C.  JJ9, 
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Cambyfes  accompanied  his  fon  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Per-? 
xia  ;  and,  in  the  way,  gave  him  excellent  inftrudlions  concern¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  general  of  an  army.  Cyrus  thought  him- 
felf  ignorant  of  nothing  that  related  to  the  bufmefs  of  war,  af¬ 
ter  the  many  leffons  he  had  received  from  the  molt  able  maf- 
ters  of  that  time.  “  Have  your  matters, ”  fays  Cambyfes  to. 
him,  “  given  you  any  inftrubtions  concerning  ceconomy,  that 
“  is  to  fay,  concerning  the  manner  of  fupplying  an  army  with 
“  all  neceffary  provifions,  of  preventing  licknefs,  and  preferving 
5‘  the  health  of  the  foldiers  ;  of  fortifying  their  bodies  by  fre- 
“  quent  exercifes,  of  exciting  a  general  emulation  amongft 
“  them;  of  making  yourfelf  obeyed,  efteemed,  and  beloved  by- 
“  your  foldiers?”  Upon  each  of  thefe  points,  and  upon  feveral 
others  mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never 
heard  one  word  fpoken,  and  that  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him*. 
“  What  is  it  then  your  matters  have  taught  you?” — “  They 
“  have  taught  me  to  fence,”  replied  the  prince,  “  to  draw  the 
“  bow,  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the 
“  plan  of  a  fortification,  to  range  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to 
“  review  them,  to  fee  them  march,  file  off,  and  encamp.” 
Cambyfes,  fmiling,  gave  his.  fon  to  underftand,  that  they  had 
taught  him  nothing  of  what  was  moft  material  and  effential  for 
a  good  officer,  and  an  expert  commander,  to  know  :  and  in  one 
fingle  converfation,  which  certainly  deferves  to  be  well  ttudied. 
by  all  young  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  army,  he  taught  him 
infinitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  matters  had  done,  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  years*  I  (hall  give  but  one  ffiort  inftance  of 
this  difccurfe,  which  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  refh 

The  queftion  vyas,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  making  the 
foldiers  obedient  and  fubmiffive  ?  “  The  way  to  effedt  that/1 

fays  Cyrus,  “  feems  to  be  very  eafy,  and  very  certain  ;  it  is  on- 
“  ly  to  praife  and  reward  thofe  that  obey,  to  puniffi  and  ftig- 
**  matize  fuch  as  fail  in  their  duty.”  “You  fay  well/’  repli¬ 
ed  Cambyfes ;  5£  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  obey  you  by 
**  force  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey  you  willing- 
“  ly  and  freely.  Now,  the  fure  method  of  effecting  this  is,  to 
“  convince  thofe  you  command,  that  you  know  better  what  is 
**  for  their  advantage,  than  they  do  themfelves  :  for  all  man- 
“  kind  readily  fubmit  to  thofe  of  whom  they  have  that  opi- 
u  nior-  This  is  the  principle,  from  whence  that  blind  fub- 
“  miffion  proceeds,  which  you  fee  fick  perfons  pay  to  their 
u  phyfician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and  a  lhip’s  company  to 

the  pilot*  Their  obedience  is  only  founded  upon  their 
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“  perfuafion,  that  the  phyfician,  the  guide,  and  the  pi!ot,  are 
“  all  more  Ikilful  and  knowing  in  their  refpeftive  callings,  than 
“  themfelves.”  “  But  what  fhall  a  man  do,’'  fays  Cyrus  to  his 
father,  “  to  appear  more  Ikilful  and  expert  than  others  ?” 
“  He  muft  really  be  fo,”  replied  Cambyfes  ;  “  and  in  order  to 
“  be  fo,  he  muft.  apply  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profellion,  dili- 
“  gently  ftudy  all  the  rules  of  it,  confult  the  moll  able  and 
“  experienced  mailers,  negleCl  no  circumftance  that  may  con- 
“  tribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes  ;  and,  above  all,  hd 
“  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  prcte&ion  of  the  gods,  from  whom 
“  alone  we  receive  all  our  wifdom,  and  all  our  fuccefs.” 

*  As  foon  as  Cyrus  had  reached  Cyaxares,  the  firft  thing  he 
did,  after  the  ufual  compliments  had  paffed,  was  to  inform  him¬ 
felf  of  the  quality  and  number  of  the  forces  on  both  lldes.  It 
appeared,  by  the  computation  made  of  them,  that  the  enemy’s 
army  amounted  to  200,000  foot,  and  60,000  horfe  ;  and  that 
the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Perlians  fcarce  amounted 
to  half  the  number  of  foot,  and  as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Medes 
had  not  fo  many  by  a  third.  This  great  inequality  put  Cyax¬ 
ares  in  terrible  fears  and  perplexities.  He  could  think  of  no 
other  expedient,  than  to  fend  for  another  body  of  troops  from 
Perfia,  more  numerous  than  that  already  arrived.  But  this 
expedient,  belides  that  it  would  have  taken  too  much  time, 
appeared  in  itfelf  impracticable.  Cyrus  immediately  propofed 
another,  more  fure  and  more  expeditious,  which  was,  that  his 
Perlians  fhould  change  their  arms.  As  they  chiefly  ufed  thd 
bow  and  the  javelin,  and  confequently  their  manner  of  fighting 
was  at  a  diftance,  in  which  kind  of  engagement  the  greater 
number  was  eafily  fuperior  to  the  lefier,  Cyrus  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  fhould  be  armed  with  fuch  weapons  as  Ihould  oblige 
them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately,  and  by? 
that  means  render  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers  ufeiefs.  This 
projeft  was  mightily  approved,  and  inftantly  put  in  execution. 

fCyrus  eftablilhed  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops,  and 
infpired  them  with  a  furprifing  emulation,  by  the  rewards  he 
promifed,  and  by  his  obliging  and  engaging  deportment  to¬ 
wards  all.  As  for  money,  the  only  value  he  fet  upon  it  was 
to  give  it  away.  He  was  continually  making  prefents  to  one 
or  other,  according  to  their  rank,  or  their  merit;  to  one  a 
buckler,  to  another  a  fword,  or  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
equally  acceptable.  By  this  generofity,  this  greatnefs  of  foul, 
and  beneficent  difpofition,  he  thought  a  general  ought  to  dif- 
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tinguifh  himfelf,  and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the 
richnefs  of  his  clothes,  and  kill  lefs  by  his  haughtinefs  and  im* 
perious  demeanour.  *  “  A  commander  could  not,”  he  faid, 
“give  atlual  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every  body,  and  for 
“  that  very  reafon  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  convince  every 
“  body  of  his  inclination  and  good-will ;  for  though  a  prince 
“  might  exhauft  his  treafures  in  making  prefents,  yet  he  could 
“  not  injure  himfelf  by  benevolence  and  humanity  ;  by  being 
“  fincerely  concerned  in  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to 
“  others,  and  by  making  it  appear  that  he  is  fo.” 

f  One  day,  as  Cyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  meffenger 
came  to  him  from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him,  that  fome  am- 
baffadors  being  arrived  from  the  king  of  the  Indies,  he  defired 
his  prefence  immediately.  “  For  that  purpofe,”  fays  he,  “  I 
“  have  brought  you  a  rich  garment,  for  the  king  defires  you 
“  would  appear  magnificently  dreffed  before  the  Indians,  to 
“  do  the  nation  honour.”  Cyrus  loll  not  a  moment’s  time, 
but  inftantly  fet  out  with  his  troops,  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
though  without  changing  his  drefs,  which  was  very  plain,  ^af- 
ter  the  Perfian  fafhion,  and  not  (as  the  J Greek  text  has  it)  pol¬ 
luted  or  fpoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.  Cyaxares  feeming 
at  firft  a  little  difpleafed  at  it,  “  If  I  had  dreffed  myfelf  in. 
“  purple,”  fays  Cyrus,  “  and  loaded  myfelf  with  bracelets  and 
“  chains  of  gold,  and,  with  all  that,  had  been  longer  in  coming, 
“  Ihould  I  have  done  you  more  honour,  than  I  do  now  by  my 
“  expedition,  and  the  fweat  of  my  face,  and  by  letting  all  the 
“  world  fee  with  what  promptitude  and  difpatch  your  orders 
“  are  obeyed.” 

Cyaxares,  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  ordered  the  Indian  am- 
baffadors  to  be  introduced.  The  purport  of  their  fpeech  was, 
that  they  were  fent  by  the  king  their  mailer,  to  learn  the  caufe 
of  the  war  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  ;  and  that 
they  had  orders,  as  foon  as  they  heard  what  the  Medes  fhould 
fay,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Babylon,  to  know  what  motives 
they  had  to  alledge  on  their  part  ;  to  the  end  that  the  king  their 
maker,  after  having  examined  the  reafons  on  both  fides,  might 
take  part  with  thofe  who  had  right  and  jullice  on  their  fide. 
This  is  making  a  noble  and  glorious  ufe  of  great  power  :  to  be 
influenced  only  by  juftice,  to  confult  no  advantage  from  the* 
divificn  of  neighbours,  but  to  declare  openly  againft  the  unjuft 


*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  ao7.  f  Ibid.p.  <6- 
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aggreffor,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus 
anfwered,  they  had  given  the  Babylonians  no  fubjedf  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the 
king  of  India.  It  appears  in  the  fequel,  that  he  declared  for 
the  Medes. 

*  The  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  vaffal  to  the  Medes,  look¬ 
ing  upon  them  as  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  formidable 
league  formed  againil  them,  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  lhake  off  their  yoke.  Accordingly  he  refufed  to  pay 
them  the  ordinary  tribute,  and  to  fend  them  the  number  of 
troops  he  was  obliged  to  furnifh  in  time  of  war.  This  highly 
embarraffed  Cyaxares,  who  was  afraid  at  this  juncture  of  bring¬ 
ing  new  enemies  upon  his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  compel  the 
Armenians  to  execute  their  treaty.  But  Cyrus,  having  in¬ 
formed  himfelf  exa&ly  of  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  the 
country,  undertook  the  affair.  The  important  point  was  to 
keep  his  defign  fecret,  without  which  it  was  not  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed.  He  therefore  appointed  a  great  hunting-match  on  that 
fide  of  the  country  ;  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  ride  out  that  way, 
and  frequently  to  hunt  with  the  king’s  fon  and  the  young  no¬ 
blemen  of  Armenia.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  fet  out  with 
a  numerous  retinue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  diflance,  and 
were  not  to  appear  till  a  fignal  was  given.  After  fome  days 
hunting,  when  they  were  come  pretty  near  the  palace  where  the 
court  refided,  Cyrus  communicated  his  defign  to  his  officers, 
and  fent  Chryfant'nes  with  a  detachment,  ordering  them  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  a  certain  fleep  eminence,  where  he  knew 
the  king  ufed  to  retire,  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  with  his  family  and 
his  treafure. 

This  being  done,  he  fends  an  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia, 
to  fummon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time 
ordered  his  troops  to  advance.  Never  was  court  in  greater 
iurprize  and  perplexity'.  The  king  was  confcious  of  the  wrong 
he  had  done,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  what  he  could  to  affemble  his  forces  together  from 
all  quarters  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  difpatched  his  youngeft  fon, 
called  Sabaris,  into  the  mountains,  with  his  wives,  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  whatever  was  moft  precious  and  valuable.  But  when 
he  was  informed  by  his  fcouts,  that  Cyrus  was  coming  upon 
their  heels,  he  entirely  loft  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts  of 
making  a  defence.  The  Armenians,  following  his  example. 


*  A.  M.  3447.  Ant.  J.  C,  557.  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  58 — 6x.  &  1.  iii. 
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ran  away,  every  one  where  he  could,  to  fecure  what  was  dear- 
eft  to  him.  Cyrus,  feeing  the-  country  covered  with  people 
that  were  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape,  fent  them  word, 
that  no  harm  Ihould  be  done  them,  if  they  ftaid  in  their  houfes  ; 
but  that  as  many  as  were  taken  running  away  Ihould  be  treated 
as  enemies.  This  made  them  all  retire  to  their  habitations, 
excepting  a  few  that  followed  the  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  conducing  the  princeffes 
to  the  mountains  fell  into  the  ambulh  Chryfanthes  had  laid  for 
them,  and  were  moft  of  them  taken  prifoners.  The  queen,  the 
king’s  fon,  his  daughters,  his  eldeft  fon’s  wife,  and  his  treafures, 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Perlians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not  knowing 
what  would  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence  ;  where 
he  was  prefently  inverted  by  the  Perfian  army,  and  obliged  to 
furrender.  Cyrus  ordered  him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be 
brought  to  the  midft  of  the  army.  At  that  very  inftant  ar¬ 
rived  Tigranes,  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  who  was  juft  returned 
from  a  journey.  At  fo  moving  a  fpedtacle  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  weeping.  Cyrus,  addrefling  himfelf  to  him,  faid, 
“  Prince,  you  are  come  very  feafonably  to  be  prefent  at  the 
“  trial  of  your  father  j”  and  immediately  he  affembled  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes,  and  called  in  alfo  the  great 
men  of  Armenia.  Nor  did  he  fo  much  as  exclude  the  ladies 
from  this  affembly,  who  were  there  in  their  chariots,  but  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  hear  and  fee  all  that  parted. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded  filence,  he 
began  with  requiring  of  the  king,  that  in  all  the  queftions  he 
was  going  to  propofe  to  him,  he  would  anfwer  fincerely,  be- 
caufe  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  a  perfon  of  his  rank, 
than  to  ufe  diffimulation  or  falfehood.  The  king  promifedhe 
would.  Then  Cyrus  allied  him,  but  at  different  times,  propo¬ 
sing  each  article  feparately  and  in  order,  whether  it  was  not 
true,  that  he  had  made  war  againft  Aftyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  his  grandfather ;  whether  he  had  not  been  overcome  in 
that  war,  and  in  confequence  of  his  defeat  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Aftyages  ;  whether  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  he  was 
not  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to  furnilh  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  and  not  to  keep  any  fortified  place  in  his  country  ? 
It  was  impoflible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  thefe  fadls,  which 
were  all  public  and  notorious.  M  For  what  reafon  then,” 
continued  Cyrus,  “  have  you  violated  the  treaty  in  every'  ar- 
>(  tide  ?”  “  For  no  other,”  replied  the  king,  “  than  becaufe 

“  I  thought. 
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f‘  I  thought  it  a  glorious  thing  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  to  live 
“  free,  and  to  leave  my  children  in  the  fame  condition.”  “  It 
“  is  really  glorious,”  anfwered  Cyrus,  “  to  fight  in  defence  of 
“  liberty :  but  if  any  one,  after  he  is  reduced  to  fervitude, 
“  fhould  attempt  to  run  away  from  his  mafter,  what  would 
“  you  do  with  him  “  I  muft  confefs,”  faid  the  king,  “  I 
“  would  punifh  him.”  “  And  if  you  had  given  a  government 
“  to  one  of  your  fubjedls,  and  he  fhould  be  found  to  commit 
“  malverfations,  would  you  continue  him  in  his  poft  ?”  “  No 
“  certainly  ;  I  would  put  another  in  his  place.”  “  And  if  he 
“  had  amaffed  great  riches  by  his  uniiift  practices  ?”  “  I  would 
“  ftrip  him  of  them.”  “  But  (which  is  ftillworfe)  if  he  had 
“  held  intelligence  with  your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat 
“  him  ?”  “  Though  I  fhould  pafs  fentence  upon  myfelf,”  re- 
“  plied  the  king,  “  I  muft  declare  the  truth  :  I  would  put  him 
f‘  to  death.”  At  thefe  words  Tigranes  tore  his  tiara  from  his 
head,  and  rent  his  garments  :  the  women  burft  out  into  lamen¬ 
tations  and  outcries,  as  if  fentence  had  adtually  paffed  upon 
him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  filence,  Tigranes  addreffed 
himfelf  to  the  prince  to  this  effeft  :  “  Great  prince,  can  you 
think  it  confident  with  your  wifdom  to  put  my  father  to 
“  death,  even  againft  your  own  intereft  ?’?  “  How  againft  my 
“  intereft  ?”  replied  Cy'rus.  “  Becaufe  he  was  never  fo  capa- 
“  ble  of  doing  you  fervice.”  How  do  you  make  that  ap- 
“  pear  ?  Do  the  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give 
“  us  a  new  title  to  confideration  and  favour  ?”  “  They  cer- 

tainly  do,  provided  they  ferve  to  make  11s  wifer.  For  of 
“  ineftimable  value  is  wifdom  :  Are  either  riches,  courage,  or 
“  addrefs  to  be  compared  to  it  ?  Now,  it  is  evident,  this  fingle 
day’s  experience  has  infinitely  improved  my  father’s  wifdom. 
4e  He  knows  how  dear  the  violation  of  his  word  has  coft  him. 

He  has  proved  and  felt  how  much  you  are  fuperior  to  him 
“  in  all  refpedts.  He  has  not  been  able  to  fucceed  in  any  of 
“  his  defigns  ;  but  you  have  happily  accomplifhed  all  yours  ; 
“  and  with  that  expedition  and  fecrecy,  that  he  has  found  him- 
“  felf  furrounded  and  taken  before  he  expedfed  to  be  attack- 
“  ed  ;  and  the  very  place  of  his  retreat  has  ferved  only  to  en- 
“  fnare  him.”  “  But  your  father,”  replied  Cyrrus,  c‘  has  yet 
**  undergone  no  fufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wifdom.” 
“  The  fear  of  evils,”  anfwered  Tigranes,  “  when  it  is  fo  well 
“  founded  as  this  is,  has  a  much  fharper  ftin^,  and  is  more  capa- 
**  ble  of  piercing  the  foul,  than  the  evil  it'felf.  Befides,  permit 
il  me  to  fay  that  gratitude  is  a  ftronger  and  more  prevailing 
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“  motive,  than  any  whatever  :  and  there  can  be  no  obligations 
“  in  the  world  of  a  higher  nature,  than  thofe  you  will  lay  upon 

my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  fceptre,  life,  wives,  and 
“  children,  all  reftored  to  him  with  fuch  a  generofity  :  where 
“  can  you  find,  illuftrious  prince,  in  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  many 

ftrong  and  powerful  ties  to  attach  him  to  your  fervice  ?” 

“  Well  then,”  replied  Cyrus,  “  turning  to  the  king,  if  I 
s<  Ihould  yield  to  your  foil’s  intreaties,  with  what  number  of 
“  men,  and  what  fum  of  money,  will  you  aflift  us  in  the  war 
“  again!!  the  Babylonians  ?”  “  My  troops  and  treafures,”  fays 
the  Armenian  king,  “  are  no  longer  mine ;  they  are  entirely 
“  yours.  I  can  raife  40,000  foot,  and  8cco  horfe  ;  and  as  to 
“  money,  I  reckon,  including  the  treafure  which  my  father  left 
“  me,  there  are  about  3000  talents  in  ready  money.  All  thefe 
“  are  wholly  at  your  difpofal.”  Gyrus  accepted  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king  the  other  half,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  again!!  the  Chaldeans*,  with  whom  he 
was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute  which  was  due  to  the  Medes 
he  doubled,  and  inilead  of  50  talents  exadfed  100,  and  borrow¬ 
ed  the  like  fum  over  and  above  in  his  own  name.  “  But  what 
“  would  yon  give  me,”  added  Cyrus,  “  for  the  ranfom  of  your 
“  wives  ?”  “  All  that  I  have  in  the  world,”  anfwered  the  king. 
“  And  for  the  ranfom  of  your  children  ?”  “  The  fame  thing.” 
“  From  this  time  then  you  are  indebted  to  me  the  double  of  all 
“  your  poffefiions  ?  And  you,  Tigranes,  at  what  price  would 
“  y'ou  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  lady  ?”  Now  he  had  but 
lately  married  her,  and  was  palfionateiy  fond  of  her.  “  At 
“  tlie  price,”  fays  he,  il  of  a  thoufand  lives,  if  I  had  them.” 
Cyrus  then  conduced  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained  them 
at  fupper.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  tranfports  of  joy  there 
mull  have  been  upon  this  occafion. 

After  fupper,  as  they  were  difcourfing  upon  various  fubjecls, 
Cyrus  alked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  he  had 
often  feen  hunting  with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  eileem.  “  Alas,”  fays  Tigranes,  “  he  is  no  more  ;  and  I 
“  dare  not  tell  you  by  what  accident  I  loft  him.”  Cyrus  pref- 
fing  him  to  tell  him,  “  My  father,”  continued  Tigranes,  “  fee- 
“  ing  I  had  a  very  tender  affedlion  fim  this  governor,  and  that' 
s‘  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  was  jealous  it  might  be  of 
“  fome  ill  confequence,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was 

*  Xenophon  never  calls  the  people  of  Babylonia  Chaldeans.  But 
Herodotus,  1.  vii.  c.  63.  and  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  739.  ftile  them  fo.  The- 
Chaldeans  meant  in  this  place  were  a  people  adjoining  to  Armenia. 

fo 
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“  £o  honeft  a  man,  that,  as  lie  was  ready  to  expire,  he  Tent  for 
“  me,  and  fpoke  to  me  in  thefe  words  :  Tigranes,  let  not  my 
“  death  occafion  any  dfajfcElion  in  you  towards  the  king  your 
‘ ‘  father .  IV hat  he  has  done  to  me  did  not  proceed  from  malice, 
“  but  only  from  prejudice ,  and  a  falfe  notion  wherewith  he  was 
“  unhappily  blinded.”  “  0  the  excellent  man  !”  cried  Cyrus, 

never  forget  the  la  ft  advice  he  gave  you.” 

When  the  converfation  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  they  part¬ 
ed,  embraced  them  all,  as  in  token  of  a  perfedh  reconciliation. 
This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots,  with  their  wives,  and 
went  home  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Nothing  but 
Cyrus  was  mentioned  the  whole  way  ;  fome  extolling  his  wif- 
dom,  others  his  valour,  fome  admiring  the  fweetneis  of  his 
temper,  others  praiiing  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  thc'Tna- 
jefty  of  his  mien.  “  And  you,”  fays  Tigranes,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  his  lady,  “  what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus’s  afpcdl  and 
“  deportment  ?”  “  I  do  r.ot  know,”  replied  the  lady,  “  I  did 
“  not  obferve  him.”  “  Upon  what  objeft  then  did  you  fit. 
“  your  eyes  ?”  “  Upon  him  that  faid  he  would  give  a  thou* 

“  land  lives  to  ranfom  my  liberty.” 

The  next  day,  the  king  o/  Armenia  fent  prefen  is  to  Cyrn?, 
and  refrefhments  for  his  whole  army,  and  brought  him  double 
the  f  im  of  money  he  was  required  to  furniih.  But  Cyrus  tool: 
only  what  had  been  ftipulated,  and  reftored  him  the  reft.  The 
Armenian  troops  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days  time, 
and  Tigranes  defired  to  command  them. 

I  have  thought  proper,  for  feveral  reafons^  to  give  fo  cireum- 
ftantial  an  account  of  this  affair  ;  though  I  have  io  far  abridg¬ 
ed  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  what  we  hud  of  it  in  Xe¬ 
nophon. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  a  notion 
of  the  ftyle  of  that  excellent  hiftorian,  and  excite  curiofty  to 
confult  the  original,  whofe  natural  and  unaffected  beauties  are 
fuffieient  to  juftify  the  fingular  efteem,  which  perfons  of  good 
tafte  have  ever  had  for  the  noble  limplicity  of  that  author. 
To  mention  but  one  inftance :  what  an  idea  of  chaftity  and 
modefty,  and  at  the  fame  time,  what  a  wonderful  fimplicity 
and  delicacy  of  thought  are  there,  in  the  anfvver  of  Tigranes’s 
wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for  her  hulband  ! 

In  the  fecond  place,  thofe  (hort,  clofe,  and  prefilng  interro¬ 
gations,  each  of  which  demand  a  diredl,  precife  anfvver  from 
the  king  of  Atmenia,  difeover  the  difeipie  and  fcholar  of  So¬ 
crates,  and  fhow  in  what  manner  he  retained  the  tafte  of  his 
jnafter. 
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Betides,  this  relation  will  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  judgment 
that  ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon’s  Cyropedia  ;  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  is  true,  though  it  is  embeilifhed  with  feveral 
circumftances,  added  by  the  author,  and  introduced  exprefsly 
to  grace  his  inftrudlive  leffons,  and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays 
down  upon  government.  Thus  much  therefore  in  the  event 
we  are  treating  of  is  real.  The  king  of  Armenia  having  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  Medes  the  tribute  he  owed  them,  Cyrus  at> 
tacked  him  fuddenly,  and,  before  he  fufpedted  any  defigns 
againft  him,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  only  fortrefs  he  had, 
and  took  his  family  prifoners  ;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  ufual 
tribute,  and  to  furnifh  his  quota  of  troops  ;  and,  after  all,  fo 
won  upon  him  by  his  humanity,  and  courteous  behaviour,  that 
he  rendered  him  one  of  the  faithfulleft  and  moil  affedlionate 
allies  the  Medes  ever  had.  The  reft  is  inferied  only  by  way 
of  err.belliihment,  and  is  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  hiftorinn 
than  to  the  hiftory  itfelf. 

I  (hculd  never  have  found  out  myfelf,  what  the  ftory  of  the 
governor’s  being  put  to  death  by  Tigranes’  father  fignihed, 
though  I  was  very  fenfible  it  was  a  kind  of  enigma,  and  figu¬ 
rative  of  lomething  elfe.  *  A  perfou  of  quality,  one  of  the 
•greateft  wits  and  fineft  fpeakers  of  the 'laft  age,  who  was  per- 
fedlly  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  authors,  explained  it  to 
me  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgot,  and  which  I  take 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He  fuppofed  Xeno¬ 
phon  intended  it  as  a  pichure  of -the  death  of  his  mafter  Socra¬ 
tes,  whom  the  ftate  of  Athens  became  jealous  of,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of  the  city  had 
to  him  ;  which  at  laft  gave  occafion  to  that  philofopher’s  con¬ 
demnation  and  death,  which  he  buffered  without  murmur  or 
complaint. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  mifs  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  nrwifefting  fuch  qualities  in  my  hero,  as  are  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  met  with  in  perfons  of  his  rank  ;  fuch  as,  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  their  military  vir¬ 
tues,  would  moft  contribute  to  t  he  fuccefs  of  their  defigns.  In 
moll  conquerors  we  find. courage.,  refolution,  intrepidity,  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  martial  exploits,  and  all  fuch  talents  as  make  a  noife 
in  t’ne  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  people  by  their  glaring 
outfide  :  but  an  inward  ftock  of  goednefs,  compaffton,  and 
gentlenefs  towards  the  unhappy,  an  air  of  moderation  and  re¬ 
ft  rvc  even  in  profperity  and  victory,  an  infatuating  and  perfua- 


*  M.  de  Ccmte  dc  Trefvllles. 
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five  behaviour,  the  art  of  gaining  people’s  fyearts,  and  attach¬ 
ing  them  to  him  more  hy  affedlion  than  intereft  ;  a  conilant, 
unalterable  care  always  to  have  right  on  his  fide,  and  to  im¬ 
print  fuch  a  character  of  jullice  and  equity  upon  all  his  con¬ 
duct,  as  his  very  enemies  are  forced  to  revere  ;  and  laftly,  Inch 
a  clemency,  as  to  diilinguifh  thofe  that  offend  through  impru¬ 
dence  rather  than  malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their  repent¬ 
ance,  hy  giving  them  opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty  : 
Thefe  are  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  molt  celebrated  conque¬ 
rors  of  antiquity,  but  flione  out  confpicuoufly  in  Cyrus. 

*  To  return  to  my  fubjedt.  Cyru3,  before  he  quitted  the 
king  of  Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  fome  fignal  fervice- 
This  king  was  then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans,  a  neighbouring 
warlike  people,  who  continually  haralfed  his  country  by  their 
inroads,  and  by  that  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands 
from  being  cultivated.  Cyrus,  after  having  exadtly  informed 
himfelf  of  their  character,  ftrength,  and  the  fituation  of  their 
flrong-holds,  marched  againft  them.  On  the  firll  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  the  Chaldeans  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  emi¬ 
nences  to  which  they  were  aceuftomed  to  retreat.  Cyrus  left 
them  no  time  to  affemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  marched 
to  attack  them  diredtly.  The  Armenians,  whom  he  had  made 
his  advanced  guard,  weretimmediately  put  to  flight.  Cyrus 
expe&ed  no  other  from  them,  and  had  only  placed  them  there, 
to  bring  the  enemy  the  fooner  to  an  engagement.  And  in¬ 
deed,  when  the  Chaldeans  came  to  blows  with  the  Perfians, 
they  were  not  able  to  Hand  their  ground,  but  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  A  great  number,  were  taken  prifoaers,  and  the  reft 
were  fcattered  and  difperfed.  Cyrus  himfelf  fpoke  to  the  pri- 
foners,  alluring  them  he  was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or.  ra¬ 
vage  their  country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon  reafonable 
terms,  and  to  fet  them  2t  liberty.  Deputies  were  immediately 
fent  to  lnm,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.  For  the  better  fecu- 
rity  of  both  nations,  and  with  their  common  confent,  Cyrus 
caufed  a  fortrefs  to  be  built  upon  an  eminence  which  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  country,  and  left  a  good  garril'on  in  it, 
which  was  to  declare  againft  either  of  the  two  nations  that 
fnould  violate  the  treaty. 

Cyrus,  underftandmg  that  there  was  frequent  commerce  and 
communication  between  the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  cefired 
that  the  latter  would  fend  perfons  to  accompany  and  conduct 
his  ambaflador,  whom  he  was  preparing  to  fend  to  the  king  of 


*  Cyrop,  i.  iii.  p.  70 — 76. 
H  2 
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India.  The  purport  of  this  embaffy  was,  to  deilre  fome  fuc- 
cours  in  money,  iiom  that  prince,  in  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who 
wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Perfia,  and  promifed 
slut,  it  the  gods  crowned  his_ciefigns  with  fuccefs,  that  poten- 
s.ite  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  repeat  of  having'  affifted  him. 
He  was  glad  to  find  the  Galileans  ready  to  fecond  his  requeft, 
which  they  could  do  the  more  advantageoufly,  by  enlarging 
upon  the  character  and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambaffador  fet 
out  the  next  day,  accompanied  with  fome  of  the  moil  confi- 
derable  perlons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  by  their  mailer 
to  aft  with  all  poffible  dexterity,  and  to  do  Cyrus’s  merit  all 
poffible  juilico. 

d  he  expedition  again il  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended, 
C  yrus  left  that  country,  to  rejoin  Cyaxares.  Four  thoufand 
t  .haldeans,  the  bi  avefl  of  the  nation,  attended  him  ;  and  the 
king  of  Armenia,  who  was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies, 
augmented  the  number  of  troops  he  had  promifed  him  :  So 
that  he  arrived  in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
a  much  more  numerous  army,  than  he  had  when  he  left 
it. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CYAXARES  AND  CYRUS  AGAINST  THE 
BABYLONIANS.  THE  FIRST  BATTLE. 

Eoth  parties*  had  been  employed  three  years  together  in 
forming  their  alliances,  and  making  preparations  for  war.  Cy¬ 
rus,,  finding  their  troops  full  of  ardor,  and  ready  for  aftion,  pro- 
pofed  to  Cyaxares  his  leading  them  againll  Aflyria.  His  rea- 
fons  for  it  were,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  eafe  him,  as 
foon  as  poffible,.  of  the  care  and  expence  of  maintaining  two 
armies  ;  that  it  were  better  they  fhould  eat-  up  the  enemy’s 
country  than  Media  ;  that  fo  bold  a  flep,  as  that  of  going  to 
meet  the  Affyrians,  might  be  capable  of  fpreading  a  terror 
in  their  army,  and  at  the  fame  time  infpire  their  own  with  the 
greater  confidence  ;  that,  iaflly,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  as 
it  had  always  been  with  Cambyfes,  bis  father,  that  victory  did 
not  fo  much  depend  upon  the  number,  as  the  valour  of  troops. 
Cyaxares  agreed  to  his  propofal. 

As  foon  therefore  as  the  cuitomary  facrifices  were  offered, 
they  began  their  march,  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  ar¬ 
my,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  empire  ,  beseeching  theta 

*  A..M,  3448.  Ant..  J,  C.  536.  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  78 — 87. 
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to  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  expedition  they  had  undertak¬ 
en,  to  accompany  them,  conduct  them,  fight  for  them,  in- 
fpire  them  with  fuch  a  meafure  of  courage  and  prudence  as  was 
necefi'ary,  and,  in  fhort,  to  blefs  their  arms  with  profperity  and 
fuccefs.  In  adling  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  .practice  that  excellent 
advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and  ending  all 
his  actions,  and  all  his  enterprifes,  with  prayer  :  and  indeed  he 
never  failed  either  before  or  after  an  engagement,  to  acquit 
himielf,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  of  this  religious 
duty.  When  they  were  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Affyria, 
it  was  Hill  their  firft  care  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  gods  of 
the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection  and  fuccour  :  af¬ 
ter  which,  they  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the  country, 
and  carried  oil  a  great  deal  of  fpoil. 

Cyrus,  underltanding  that  the  enemy’s- army  was  about  10 
days  journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance 
forward,  and  march  up  to  them.  When  the  armies  came 
within  fight,  botli  Tides  prepared  for  battle.  The  Affyrians 
were  encamped  in  the  open  country  :  and,  according  to  their 
cuitom,  which  the  Romans  imitated  afterwards,  had  encom- 
palfed  and  fortified  their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus  on 
the  contrary,  vvho  was  glad  to  deprive  the  enemy-  as  much  as 
poffible  of  the  fight  and  knowledge  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his 
army,  covered  his-  troops  with  feveral  little  hills  and  villages. 
Several  days  nothing  was  done  on  either  fide,  but  looking 
and  obferving  one  another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of 
the  Affyrians  moving  fir ll  out  of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  meet  them  >  but  before  they  came  within 
reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  rallying  the  men, 
which  was,  *  “Jupiter,  protector  and  conductor.”  He  then 
caufed  the  ordinary  hymn  to  be  founded,  in  honour  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  to  which  the  foldiers,  full  of  religious  ardour, 
(SsotnSJs,')  anfwered  with  a  loud  voice.  There  w'as  nothing  in 
Cyrus’s  army  but  cheerfulnefs,  emulation,  courage,  mutual  ex¬ 
hortations  to  bravery-,  and  an  univerfal  zeal  to  execute  whatever 
their  leaders  (hould  command.  “  For  it  is  obfcrvable,”  fays  the 
hiflorian  in  this  place,  “  that  on  thefe  occafions,  thofe  that 
“  fear  the  Deity  moll,  are  the  leaft  afraid  of  men.”  On  the 
fide-  of  the  Affyrians,  the  troops  armed  with  bows,  flings,  and 
darts,  made  their  difeharges,  before  their  enemies  were  w  ithin 
reach.  But  the  Perfians,  animated  by  the  prefence  and  exam- 


*  -I  do  not  know  whether  Xenophon,  in  .this  place,  does  not  call  the 
Per  nan  gods  by  the  names  of  the  gods  of  hsi  own  country. 
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tple  6?  Cyrus,  cams  immediately  to  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy, 
and  broke  through  their  fvrft  battalions.  The  A  {Tyrians,  not- 
with  Handing  ail  the  efforts  ufed  by  Crcefus,  and  their  own 
king,  to  encourage  them,  were  not  able  to  fuftain  To  rude  a 
ftock,  but  immediately  fled.  At  the  Tame  time  the  cavaliy 
of  the  Medes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy’s  horfe,  which  was. 
likewile  prefently  routed.  The  former  warmly  purfued  them’ 
to  the  very  camp,  made  a  terrible  daughter,  and  Nerigliffor, 
the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  was  killed  in  the  aiffion.  Cyrus, 
not  thinking  hiir.felf  in  a  condition  to  foiee  their  intrench- 
ments,  founded  a  retreat. 

*  The  Affyrians,  in  the  mean  time,  their  king  being  killed, 
and  the  .flower  of  their  army  loft,  were  in  a  dreadful  conftev- 
nstion.  f  As  Toon  as  Crcefus  found  them  in  fo  great  difor- 
der,  he  fled,  and  left  them  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  The  oilier 
.ilhes  likewile,  feeing  th.eir  affairs  in  fo  hopelefs  a  condition, 
thought  of  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make 
their  efcape. 

Cvrus,  who  had  forefeen  this,  prepared  to  purfne  them  clofe- 
ly  :  but  this  could  not  be  effected  without  cavalry;  and,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  Perflans  had  none.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  to  Cyaxares,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  deiign. 
Cyaxares  wa3  extremely  averfe  to  it,  and  reprefented  to  him, 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  fo  powerful  an  enemy  to  extre¬ 
mities,  whom  defpair  would  probably  infpire  with  courage  ; 
that  it  was  a  part  of  wifdom  to  life  good  fortune  with  modera¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  lofe  the  fruits  of  victory  by  too  much  vivacity: 
moreover,  that  he  did  not  care  to  compel  the  Medes,  or  to  re- 
fufe  them  that  repofe,  to  which  their  behaviour  had  juflly  en¬ 
titled  them.  Cyrus,  upon  this,  defired  his  permiffion  only  to 
take  as  many  of  the  horfe  as  were  willing  to  follow  him.  Cy¬ 
axares  readily  confented  to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing  elfe 
now  but  of  pavTing  hi?  ti  r.e  with  h:s  officers  in  feafting  and 
mirth,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  juft  ob¬ 
tained. 

Cyrus  marched  away  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  Median  foldiers.  Upon  the 
way  he  met  fume  couriers,  that  were  coming  to  him  from  the 
Hyrcanianst,  who  ferved  in  the  enemy’s  army,  to  affure  him, 
that,  as  fcon  as  ever  he  appeared,  thofe  Hyrcanians  would  come 

*  Cyrcp.  l.'iv.  p.  87.  104.  f  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  16c. 

f  Thefe  ere  not  the  Hyrcanians  by  the  Cafpian  fea.  hrom  obferv- 
ing  Cvrus’s  encampments  in  Babylonia,  one  would  be  apt  to  conjecture, 
that  the  Hyrcanians  here  meant  were  about  four  or  five  days  journey 
kadi  of  Babylon. 
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over  to  him  ;  which  in  effect  they  did.  Cyrus  made  the  belt 
ufe  of  his  time  ;  and,  having  marched  all  night,  came  up  with 
the  AfTyrians.  Croefus  had  fent  away  his  wives  in  the  night¬ 
time  for  coolnefs  (for  it  was  the  fummer  feafon),  and  followed 
them  himfelf  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  When  the  AfTyrians 
faw  the  enemy  fo  near  them,  they  were  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
and  defolation.  Many  of  thofe  that  ran  away,  being  warmly 
pnrfued,  were  killed  ;  all  that  ftaid  in  the  camp  furrendered  ; 
the  victory  was  complete,  and  the  fpoil  immenfe.  Cyrus  re- 
ferved  all  the  horfes  they  took  in  tlie  camp  for  himfelf,  refolv- 
ing  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Perfian  army,  which 
hitherto  had  none.  The  richetl  and  molt  valuable  part  of  the 
booty  he  fet  apart  for  Cyaxares;  and  for  the  priloners,  he  gave 
them  all  their  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  with¬ 
out  impaling  any  other  condition  upon  them,  than  that  they 
and  their  countrymen  fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  engage 
no  more  in  war  ;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himfelf  to  defend  them 
againll  their  enemies,  and  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  cul¬ 
tivating  their  lands  with  entire  iecurity. 

Whilil  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  ftill  purfuing 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repaft, 
and  even  baths,  prepared  for  them  ;  that  at  their  return  they 
might  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fit  down  and  refrefh  tbem- 
felves.  He  likewife  thought  fit  to  defer  the  diftribution  of  the 
fpoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  this  general,  whofe 
thoughts  nothing  efcaped,  exhorted  his  Perfian  foldiers  to  dif- 
tinguiih  themfelves  by  their  generofity  in  regard  to  their  allies, 
from  whom  they'  had  already  received  great  fervices,  and  of 
whom  they  might  expert  fiill  greater.  He  defirea  they  would 
wait  their  return,  both  for  the  refrefhments,  and  the  divifion  of 
the  fpoil ;  and  that  they  fhould  (how  a  preference  of  their  in- 
terefts  and  conveniences  before  their  own  ;  giving  them  to  un- 
dei  ftand,  that  this  would  be  a  lure  means  of  attaching  the  allies 
to  them  for  ever,  and  of  fecuring  a  new  harveft  of  victories  to 
them  over  the  enemy,  which  would  procure  them  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  could  wiih,  and  make  them  an  ample  amends  for  the 
voluntary  Ioffes  they  might  fuftain,  for  the  fake  of  winning  the 
affedfion  of  the  allies.  They  ail  came  into  his  opinion.  When 
the  Medes  and  Plyrcanians  were  returned  from  purfuing  the 
enemy,  Cyrus  made  them  fit  down  to  the  repaft  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  defiling  them  to  fend  nothing  but  bread  to  the 
Perfians,  who  were  fufficiently  provided,  hefaid,  with  all  they 
wanted,  either  for  their  ragoo’s  or  their  drinking.  Hunger 
was  their  only  ragoo,  and  water  from  the  river  their  only  drink ; 
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for  that  was  the  way  of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  from  their  infancy. 

The  next  morning  came  on  the  divifion  of  the  fpoils.  Cyrus,, 
in  the  firft  place,  ordered  the  Magi  to  be  called,  and  command¬ 
ed  them  to  chufe  out  of  all  the  booty  what  was  properell  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Then  he  gave  the 
Medes  and  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  dividing  all  that  remain¬ 
ed  amongft  the  whole  army.  They  earneftly  debited  that  the 
Perfians  might  preiide  in  the  diftribution  ;  but  the  Perfians  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
office,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered  ;  and  the  diftribution  was  made  to 
the  . general  fatisfadtion  of  all  parties. 

*The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  purfue  the  enemy, 
Cyaxares  had  pafi'cd  in  feafting  and  jollity,  and  had  made  him- 
felf  drunk  with  his  principal  officers.  The  next  morning,  when 
lie  awaked,  ho  was  llrangely  furprifed  to  find  himfelf  almofl 
alone,  atid  without  troops.  Immediately,  full  of  refentment 
and  rage,  he  difpatched  au  exprefs  to  the  army,  with  orders 
to  reproach  Cyrus  feverely,  and  to  bring  back  the  Medes  with¬ 
out  any  delay.  This  unreafonable  proceeding  did  not  difmay 
Cyrus,  who  in  return  writ  him  a  refpedtful  letter;  in  which, 
however,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  a  generous  and  noble  freedom, 
juftified  his  own  conduct,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  permif- 
lion  he  had  given  him,  of  taking  as  many  Medes  with  him  as 
were  willing  to  follow  him.  At  the  fame  time  Cyrus  fent  into 
Perfia  for  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  defigning  to  pulh  his 
conquefts  dill  farther. 

f  Among'!  the  prifoners  of  war  they  had  taken,  there  was 
a  young  princefs,  of  moft  exquifite  beauty,  whom  they  referved 
for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates, 
king  of  Sufiana.  Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty,  he  refufed  to  fee  her ;  for  fear,  as  he  faid, 
fuch  an  object  might  engage  his  affedtion  more  than  he  defired, 
and  divert  him  from  the  profecution  of  the  great  defigns  he  had 
in  view.  J  This  lingular  moderation  in  Cyrus  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  effedl  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  :  for 
it  was  a  principle  among  the  Perfians,  never  to  fpeak  before 
young  people  of  any  thing  that  tended  or  related  to  love,  left 
their  natural  inclination  to  pleasure,  which  is  lo  ftrong  and  vio¬ 
lent  at  that  age  of  levity  and  indifcretion,  Ihould  be  awakened 
and  excited  by  fuch  difcourfes,  and  Ihould  hurry  them  into  fol- 
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lies  and  debaucheries.  Arafpes,  a  young  nobleman  of  Media, 
who  had  the  lady  in  his  cuftody,  had  not  the  fame  diilruil  of 
his  own  weaknefs,  but  pretended  that  a  man  may  be  always 
mailer  of  himfelf.  Cyrus  committed  the  prineefs  to  his  care, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admonition. 
“  I  have  feen  a  great  many  perfons,”  fays  he,  “  who  have 
“  thought  themfelves  very  flrong,  wretchedly  overcome  by 
“  that  violent  paffion,  in  fpite  of  all  their  refolution  ;  who  have 
“  owned  afterwards  with  lhame  and  grief,  that  their  paffion 
“  was  a  bondage  and  flavery,  from  which  they  had  not  the 
“  power  to  redeem  themfelves  ;  an  incurable  dillemper,  out  of 
“  the  reach  of  ail  remedies  and  human  efforts  ;  a  kind  of  *  bond 
“  or  neceffity,  more  difficult  to  force  than  the  ftrongeft  chains 
“  of  iron.”  “  Fear  nothing,”  replied  Arafpes,  “  I  am  fore  of 
“  myfelf,  and  I  will  anfwer  with  my  life,  I  (hall  do  nothing 
“  contrary  to  my  duty.”  Neverthelefs  his  paffion  for  this 
young  prineefs  increafed,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  foch  a  height, 
that,  finding  her  invincibly  averfe  to  his  defires,  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  ufing  violence  with  her.  The  prineefs  at  length  made 
Cyrus  acquainted  with  his  condudl ;  who  immediately  fent 
Artabafos  to  Arafpes,  with  orders  to  admonilh  and  reprove 
him  in  his  name.  This  officer  executed  his  orders  in  the  harfh- 
eft  manner,  upbraiding  him  with  his  fault  in  the  mod  bitter 
terms,  and  with  foch  a  rigorous  feverity,  as  was  enough  to 
throw  him  into  defpair.  Arafpes,  ftruck  to  the  foul  with  grief 
and  anguilh,  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and  being  overwhelmed 
with  fhame  and  fear,  thinking  himfelf  undone,  had  not  a  word 
to  fay  for  himfelf.  Some  days  afterwards,  Cyrus  fent  for  him. 
He  went  to  the  prince  in  fear  and  trembling.  Cyrus  took  him 
alide,  and,  inilead  of  reproaching  him  with  feverity,  as  he  ex- 
pecled,  fpoke  gently  to  him  ;  acknowledging,  that  he  himfelf 
was  to  blame  for  expofing  him  to  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  By 
foch  an  unexpefted  kindnefs,  the  young  nobleman  recovered 
both  life  and  fpeech.  But  his  confufion,  joy,  and  gratitude, 
expreil’ed  themfelves  firff  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  “  Alas!”  fays 
he,  “  now  I  am  come  to  the  knowledge  of  myfelf,  and  find  moffc 
“  plainly  that  I  have  two  fouls  ;  one  that  inclines  me  to  good, 
“  another  that  incites  me  to  evil.  The  former  prevails,  when 
“  you  fpeak  to  me,  arid  come  to  my  relief :  when  I  am  alone, 
“  and  left  to  myfelf,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  overpowered  by  the 
“  latter.  Aratpes  made  an  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault, 
and  rendered  Cyrus  coniiderable  fervice,  by  retiring  among  the 
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Affyrians,  under  the  pretence  of  difcontent,  and  by  giving  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  m.eafures  and  defigns. 

*  The  lofs  of  fo  brave,  an  officer,  whom  difcontent  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  engaged  in  the  enemy’s  party,  catifed  a  great 
concern  in  the  whole  army.  Panthea,  who  had  occafioned  it, 
promifed  Cyrus  to  fupply  his  place  with  an  officer  of  equal  me¬ 
rit  ;  whereby  ffie  meant  her  huffiand  Abradates.  According¬ 
ly,  upon  her  writing  to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the 
Perflans,  and  was  dire&ly  carried  to  Panthea’s  tent,  who  told 
him  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and  handfomely  flie  had 
been  treated  by  the  generous  conqueror.  “  And  how,”  cried 
cut  Abradates,  “  (hall  I  be  able  to  acknowledge  fo  impor- 
“  tant  a  fervice  ?  By  behaving  towards  him,”  replied  Pan¬ 
thea,  “  as  he  hath  done  towards  me.”  Whereupon  he  waited 
immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  paying  his  refpeCts  to  fo  great  a 
benefactor  :  “  You  fee  before  you,”  fays  he  to  him,  “  the  ten- 
“  derefl:  friend,  the  molt  devoted  fervant,  and  the  faithfulleft 
“  ally  you  ever  had  ;  who,  not  being  able  otherwife  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  your  favours,  comes  and  devotes  himfelf  entirely 
“  to  your  fervice.”  Cyrus  received  him  with  fuch  a  noble  and 
generous  air,  and  withal  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  humanity, 
as  fully  convinced  him,  that  whatever  Panthea  had  faid  of  the 
.wonderful  character  of  that  great  prince,  was  abundantly  fliGrt 
of  the  truth. 

f  Two  Aflyrian  noblemen  likewife,  who  deflgned,  as  Cyrus 
was  informed,  to  put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  rendered 
him  extraor.dinory  fervice.  .  The  one.  was  called  Gobryas,.an 
old  man,  venerable  both  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  virtue. 
Tire  king  of- Affyria,  lately  dead,  . who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  regard,  for  him,  had  refolved 
tq  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gobryas’s  fon,  and  for  that 
reafon  had  fent  for  him  to  court.  This  young  nobleman,  at  a 
match  of  hunting,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  happened  to 
pierce  a  wild  beaft.  with  his  dart,  which  the  king’s  fon  had 
miffed  :  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  paffionate  and  favage  nature, 
immediately  ftruck  the  gentleman  dead  with  his  lance,  through 
rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Gobryas 
befought  Cyrus  to  avenge  fo  unfortunate  a  father,  and  to  take 
his  family  under  his  proteftion  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  had 
no  children  left  now  but  an  only  daughter,  who  had  long  been 
deflgned  for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother.  Tins 
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young  king  was  called  Laborofoarchcd  *  :  he  reigned  only- 
nine  months,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Nabonid,  called  alfo  La- 
bynid  and  Balthafar,  who  reigned  17  years. 

f  The  other  Affyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadates  :  be  was 
prince  of  a  numerous  and  powerlul  people.  The  king  then 
reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  after  he  came 
to  the  throne,  becaufe  one  of  his  concubines  bad  mentioned 
him  as  an  handfome  man,  and  fpc.ken  advantageoufly  of  the 
happinefs  of  that  woman  whom  he  fhould  chufe  for  a  wife. 

The  expectation  of  this  double  fucccur  was  a  ftrong  in¬ 
ducement  to  Cyrus,  and  made  him  determine  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country.  As  Babylon,  the  capital 
city  of  the  empire  he  deiigncd  to  conquer,  was  the  chief  objedl 
of  his  expedition,  he  turned  his  views  and  his  march  that  way, 
not  to  attack  that  city  immediately  in  form,  but  only  to  take 
a  view  of  it,  and  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  it ;  to  draw  off 
as  many  allies  aSTe  could  from  that  prince’s  party,  and  to  make 
previous  difpofitionsand  preparations  for  the  liege  he  meditat¬ 
ed.  He  fct  out  therefore  with  his  troops,  and  firft  inarched 
to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.  The  fortrefs  he  lived  in  feemed 
to  be  an  impregnable  place,  fo  advantageoufly  was  it  fituated, 
-and  fo  ftrongly  fortified  on  all  fldes.  This  prince  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  ordered  refrefhments  to  be  brought  for  his 
whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus  into  his  palace,  and 
there  laid  an  infinite  number  of  filver  and  golden  cups,  and 
other  veffels,  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  multitude  of  purfes, 
full  of  the  golden  coin  of  the  country  :  then  fending  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  of  a  majeftic  lhape  and  exquifite  beauty, 
which  the  mourning  habit  Are  wore  for  her  brother’s  death 
feemed  Hill  to  enhance,  he  prefented  her  to  Cyrus,  defiring 
him  to  take  her  under  his  protection,  and  to  accept  thofe  marks 
of  his  acknowledgment,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  offer  him. 
“  I  willingly  accept  your  gold  and  filver,”  fays  Cyrus,  “  and  I 
“  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  your  daughter  to  augment  her  por- 
“  tion.  Doubt  not,  but  amongft  the  nobles  of  my  court  you 
“  will  find  a  match  fuitable  for  her.  It  will  neither  be  their 
“  own  riches  nor  yours,  which  they  will  fet  their  efteem  upon. 
“  I  can  allure  you,  there  are  many  amongft  them,  who  would 
“  make  no  account  of  all  the  treafures  of  Babylon,  if  they 
“  were  unattended  with  merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their  only 
■“  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it  of  them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve 
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“  themfclves  faithful  to  their  friends,  formidable  to  their  ene- 
,£  mies,  and  refperitrul  to  the  gods.”  Gobryas  preficd  him  to 
take  a  repaft  with  him  in  his  houfe  ;  but  he  iledfaftly  refufed  it, 
and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas,  who  Raid  and  ate 
with  him  and  his  officers.  The  ground,  and  the  green  turf 
that  was  upon  it,  were  all  the  beds  and  couches  they  had  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  whole  entertainment  was  fuitable; 
Gobryas,  who  was  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe,  was  convinced  how 
much  that  noble  limplicity  was  fuperior  to  his  vain  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  declared,  that  the  Aflyrians  had  the  art  of  difiin- 
guiflyog  themfelves  by  pride,  and  the  Perfians  by  merit  ;  and 
above  all  things  he  admired  the  ingenious  vein  of  humour,  and 
the  innocent  cbeerfulnefs,  that  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
entertainment. 

*  Cyrus,  always  intent  upon  his  great  defign,  proceeded 
with  Gobryas  towards  the  country  of  Gadates,  which  was  be¬ 
yond  Babylon.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tin  *  there  was  a 
llrong  citadel,  which  commanded  the  country  of  the  f  Sacs 
and  the  Cadufians,  where  a  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
refided,  to  keep  thofe  people  in  awe.  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of 
attacking  the  citadel.  Gadates,  whole  intelligence  with  the 
Perfians  was  not  yet  known,  by  Cyrus'  advice  offered  himfelf 
to  the  governor  of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  tire  defence  of  that 
important  place.  Accordingly  he  was  admitted  with  all  his 
troops,  and  immediately  delivered  it  up  to  Cyrus.  The  pof- 
feffion  of  this  citadel  made  him  matter  of  the  Sacee  and  the  Ca¬ 
dufians  ;  and  as  he  treated  tiiefe  people  with  great  kmdnefs 
and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  attached  to  his  fervice. 
The  Cadufians  raifed  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  and  4000 
horfe  ;  and  the  Sacae  furniihed  10,000  foot,  and  20CO  archers. 

The  king  of  Aflyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punifn  Ga¬ 
dates  for  his  rebellion.  But  Cyrus  engaged  and  defeated  him, 
making  a  great  (laughter  of  Lis  troops,  and  obliging  him  to 
retreat  to  Babylon  ;■  after  which  exploit,  the  conqueror  em¬ 
ployed  fome  time  in  ravaging  the  enemy’s  country.  His  kind 
treatment  of  the  prifoners  of  war,  in  giving  them  all  their  li¬ 
berty'  to  go  home  to  their  habitations,  had  fpread  the  fame  ot 
his  clemency  wherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people  volun¬ 
tarily  iurrendered  to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  armyu 
Then  advancing  near  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  fent  the  king  of 
Afiyria  a  perfonal  challenge,  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by'  a 
fingle  combat :  but  his  challenge  was  not  accepted.  In  order 
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to  fecure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  during  his  ab- 
fence,  he  made  a  kind  of  a  truce  or  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Affyria  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  both  Tides,  that  the  huf- 
bandmen  fhould  not  be  inolefted,  but  fliould  have  full  liberty 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Therefore,  after  having  viewed  the  country,  examined  the  fit  11- 
ation  of  Babylon,  acquired  a  confiderable  number  of  friends  and 
allies,  and  greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away 
on  his  return  t,o  Media. 

*  When  he  came  near  the  frontiers,,  he  fent  a  meffenger  to 
Cyaxares  to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his 
commands.  Cyaxares  did  net  think  proper  to  admit  fo  great 
'an  army  into  his  country  ;  and  an  army,  that  was  kill  going  to 
receive  an  augmentation  of  40,000  men,  juft  arrived  from  Per- 
fia.  Pie  therefore  fet  out  the  next  day  with  what  cavalry  he 
had  left,  to  join  Cyrus ;  who  likewife  advanced  forward  to 
meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  which  were  very  fine  and  numer¬ 
ous.  The  fight  of  thofe  troops  rekindled  the  jealoufy  and  dd- 
fatisfaction  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his  nephew  in  a  very- 
cold  manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  his  falute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation.  Cyrus 
commanded  all  the  company  to  retire,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
verfation  with  his  uncle,  for  explaining  himfelf  with  the  more 
freedom.  Pie  fpoke  to  him  with  fo  much  temper,  fuhmiiTion, 
and  reafon  ;  gave  him  fuch  ftrong  proofs  of  his  integrity,  re- 
fpedl,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  iutereft, 
that  in  a  moment  he  difpelled  all-  his  fufpicions,  ar.d  perfectly 
recovered  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  They  embraced  one 
another,  and  tears  were  fhed  on  both  Tides.  How  great  the 
joy  of  the  Peruans  and  Medes  was,  who  waited  the  event  of 
this  interview  with  anxiety  and  trembling,  is  not  to  be  expref- 
fed.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  immediately  remounted  their  horfe;.  ; 
and  then  all  the  Medes  ranged  themfelvesin  the  train  of  Cvax- 
ares,  according  to  the  fign  given  them  by  Cyrus.  The  lh-r- 
fians  followed  Cyrus,  and  the  men  of  each  other  nation  their 
particular  prince.  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they  con¬ 
ducted  Cyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for  him.  He  was  pre- 
fently  viiittd  by  almoft  all  the.  Ivledes,  who  came  to  falute  him, 
and  to  bring  him  prefents  ;  fome  of  their  own  accord,  and 
others  by  Cyrus’s  diredtion.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  touched 
at  this  proceeding,  and  began  to  find  that  Cyrus  had  not  cor¬ 
rupted  his  fu'ojedts,  and  that  the  Medes  had  the  fame  affediion 
for  him  as  before. 

*  Cvrop.  1.  v.  p.  14 1 — 14;. 
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*  Such  was  the'Huccefs  of  Cyrus’s  fir  It  expedition  againft 
Croefus  and  the  Babylonians.  In  the  council,  held  the  next 
day  in  the  prefence  ot  Cyaxares  and  all  the  officers,  it  was  re- 
fo'ved  to  continue  the  war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date,  that  precifely  fixes  the 
years  wherein  the  feveral  events  he  relates  happened,  I  fuppofe 
with  Uffier  (though  Xenophon’s  relation  does  not  feem  to  fa¬ 
vour  this  notion),  that  between  the  two  battles  againll  Croefus 
and  the  Babylonians,  feveral  years  paffed,  during  which  all  ne- 
cefiary  preparation's  were  made  on  both  fides,  for  carrying  on 
the  important  war  which  was  begun  ;  and  within  this  interval 
I  place  the  marriage  of  Cyrus. 

j  Cyrus,  then,  about  this  time  had  thought  of  making  a  tour 
into  his  own  country,  about  fix  or  feven  years  after  his  depar¬ 
ture  at  the  head  of  the  Perlian  army.  Cyaxares  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  gave  him  a  fignal  teflimony  of  the  value  he  had  for  his 
merit.  Having  no  male  iiTue,  and  but  one  daughter,  he  offer¬ 
ed  her  in  marriage  to  Cyrus  +,  with  an  affurance  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Media  for  her  portion.  Cyrus  had  a  grateful  fenfe  of 
tin's  advantageous  offer,  and  exprdfed  the  warmeft  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  it ;  but  thought  himfeff  not  at  liberty  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  till  he  had  the  confent  of  his  father  and  mother  ; 
leaving  therein  a  rare  example  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  re¬ 
spectful  fubrniffion  and  entire  dependence  which  all  children 
ought  to  (how  to  their  parents  on  the  like  occafion,  of  what 
age  foever  they  be,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  power  and  great- 
refs  they  may  have  arrived.  Cyrus  ir.amed  this  princefs  on 
ins  return  from  Perfia. 

When  the  marriage  folemnity  was  over,  Cyrus  returned  to 
Ids  camp,  and  improved  the  time  he  had  to  fpare  in  fec'uring 

*  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  148 — 151.  .+  Ibid.  1.  viii.  p.  228,  229. 

(  Xenophon  places  this  marriage  after  the  taking  of  Babylon.  But  as 
Cyrus  at  that  time  was  above  60  years  of  age,  .and  the  princefs  net  much 
lels,  and  as  it  is  improbable,  that  either  of  them  fhouid  wait  till  that 
age  before  they  thought .  of  matrimony,  I  thought  proper  to  give  this 
tact  a  more  early  date.  Befides,  at  that  rate,  Cambyfes  would  have 
been  but  (even  years  oldvthen  he  came  to  the  throne, .and  blit  14  or  15 
when  he  died  ;  which,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  expeditions  he 
made  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  nor  with  the  rell  of  his  hiiicry.  Per¬ 
haps  Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Babylon  much  earlier  than 
we  do;  but  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Arcbbiihop  Ulber.  I  have  alfo 
left  cut  what  is  related  in  the  Cyropaedia,  1.  viii.  p.  228.  that  from  tits 
time  Cyrus  was  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather  Aftyages,  the  young 
princefs  had  faid  {he  would  have  no  other  h riband  than  Cyrus,  lier 
father  Cyaxares  was  then  but  r  3  years  old.  - 
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his  new  conquells^and  taking  all  proper  meafures  with  his  al¬ 
lies,  for  accomplishing  the  great  dcfign  he  had  formed. 

*  Forefeeing,  fays  Xenophon,  that  the  preparations  for  war 
might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  ^ 
very  convenient  and  healthy  place,  and  fortified  it  extremely. 
He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the  fame  difcipline  and  exerciie, 
as  if  the  enemy  had  been  always  in  fight. 

Theyr  underltood  by  deferters,  and  by  the  prifoners  brought 
every  dav  into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone 
into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with  him  vaft  fums  of  gold  and  fi¬ 
ver.  The  common  foldiers  immediately  concluded,  that  it  was 
fear  which  made  him  remove  his  treaffires.  But  Cyrus  judg¬ 
ed  he  had  undertaken  this  journey,  only  to  raife  up  i'ome  new 
enemy  againil  him,  and  therefore  he  laboured  with  indefati¬ 
gable  application  in  preparing  for  a  fecond  battle. 

Above  all  things,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ftrcngthen  his  Perfian 
cavalry,  and  to  have  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war,  built 
after  a  new  form,  having  found  great-inconvenier.cL  in  the  old 
ones,  the  fafhion  of  which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  continued 
in  ufe  till  that  time  throughout  all  Afia. 

f  In  this  interval,  ambalfadcrs  arrived  from  the  king  of  In¬ 
dia,  with  a  large  fum  oi  money  for  Cyrus,  from  the  king  their 
mailer,  who  had  alfo  ordered  them  to  allure  him,  that  he  was 
very  glad  he  had  acquainted  him  with  what  he  wanted  ;  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  his  friend  and  ally  ;  and,  if  he  Rill  wanted 
more  money,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  know  ;  and 
that,  in  fiiort,  he  had  ordered  his  ambaffadovs  to  pay  him  the 
?**  fame  abiblute  obedience  as  to  himfelf.  Cyrus  received  thefe 
obliging  offers  with  all  poflible  dignity  and  gratitude.  He 
treated  the  ambalfadofs  with  the  utmoft  regard,  and  made 
them  noble  prefeuts ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  good 
difpofition,  deiired  them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to 
the  enemy,  as  envoys  from  the  king  of  India,  or  pretence  of 
propofing  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Allyria,  but  in  elFeft 
to  difcover  his  defigns,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account  of  them. 
The  Indians  undertook  this  employment  with  joy,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  themfelves  of  it  with  great  ability. 

I  fip  not  find  in  this  lalt  circumftance  tlie  upright  conduft 
and  uiual  fincerity  of  Cyrus.  Could  he  be  ignorant,  that  it 
was  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  to  fend  fpies  to  an 
enemy’s  court,  under  the  title  of  ambaffadors  ;  which  is  a  cha- 


*  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  iji. 
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racier  that  wnl  r;*  faffer  thofe  invefted  with  it  to  act  fo  mean 
?.  part,  or  to  be  gully  of  fuch  treachery  ? 

*  Cyrus  prepared  tor  the  approaching-  battle  like  a  man  who 
had  nothing  but  great  projects  in  view.  He  not  only  took  care 
vi  every  thing  that  had  been  rtfolved  in  council,  but  took  plea¬ 
sure  in  exciting  a  noble  emulation  among  his  officers,  who 
fnould  have  the  fineft  arms,  be  the  bell  mounted,  fling  a  dart, 
or  fhcot  an  arrow  the  moil  dexteroufly,  cr  who  ihould  under¬ 
go  toil  and  iatigtie  with  the  greateft  patience.  This  he  brought 
about  by  taking  them  along  with  him  a-hunting,  and  by  con- 
itantly  rewarding  thole  tiiat  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moil. 
Wherever  he  perceived  that  the  captains  took  particular  care 
of  their  men,  he  p  railed  them  publicly,  and  Crowed  them  all 
pofiible  favour  for  their  encouragement.  When  he  made  them 
any  feafl,  he  never  propofed  any  other  dive:  fens  than  military 
exercifes',  and  always  gave  conilderaide  prizes  to  the  conquer¬ 
or;:,  by  wlr.ch  means  lie  exerted  an  univtrfal  ardor  throughout 
h:s  army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general,  who,  in  repole,  as 
wed  as  action,  nay,  even  in  his  pleafures,  his  meals,  ccnverfa- 
tions,  and  walks,  had  Ins  thoughts  entirely  bent  on  promoting 
the  ferv’ce.  It  is  by  fuch  methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and 
complete  warrior. 

•}•  In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  ambaffadors,  being  returned 
from  the  enemy’s  camp,  brought  werd,  that  Crocfus  was  chc- 
ien  reneruldhmo  of  their  army  ;  that  all  the  kings  and  princes 
in  then  alliance  had  agreed  to  furnifh  the  necelTarv  fums  of 
money  for  railing  the  troops  ;  that  the  Thracians  had  already 
engaged  themfelves :  that  from  Egypt  a  great  fuccour  was 
marc  rung,  confiding  cr  i  ;e,oco  men  ;  that  another  army  was 
expected  from  Cyprus  ;  that  the  Cilicians,  the  people  of  the 
tw  o  Phrygian,  the  Tycoon ians,  Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians, 
Arabian  ,,  and  Phoenicians,  were  already  arrived  ;  that  the  Ai- 
fyrians  were  likewife  come  up  with  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  that 
the  Ionians,  dEolians,  and  molt  part  of  the  Greeks  living  in 
Alia,  had  been  obliged  to  join  them  ;  that  Croefus  had  like¬ 
wife  fent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  bring  them  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  ;  that  the  army  was  affeinbled  near  the  river  Pac- 
tolus,  from  whence  it  was  to  advance  to  Thyrabria,  which  was 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  troops.  This  relation  was 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  brought  in  both  by  the  prisoners 
and  the  fpies. 

^Cyrus’s  army  was  difeouragedby  this  news:  but  that  prince 


*  Cyrop.  I,  yi.  p.  157. 
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having  afiembled  his  officers,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  in¬ 
finite  difference  between  the  enemy’s  troops  and  theirs,  foon 
difpellcd  their  fears,  and  revived  their  courage. 

*  Cyrus  had  taken  all  proper  meafures,  that  his  army  fhould 
be  provided  with  all  necefiaries  ;  and  had  given  orders,  as  well 
for  their  march  as  for  the  battle  he  was  preparing  to  give  ;  in 
the  doing  of  which  he  defcer.ded  to  an  aftonifhing  detail,  which 
Xenophon  relates  at  length,  and  which  reached  from  the  chief 
commanders  down  to  the  very  loweft  fubaltem  officers  ;  for  he 
knew  very  well,  that  upon  fuch  precautions  the  fuccefs  of  en- 
terprifes  depends,  which  often  inifcarry  through  the  negledt  of 
the  fmalleft  circumftances ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  frequently 
haopens,  that  the  playing  or  movement  of  the  greateft  machines 
is  [topped  through  the  diforder  of  one  fingle  wheel,  though 
never  fo  fmall. 

fThis  prince  knew  all  the  officers  cf  his  army  by  their 
names  ;  and  making  ufe  of  a  low,  but  fignificant  comparifon, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  “  He  thought  it  ftrange,  that  an  artificer  fhould 
“  know  the  names  of  all  his  tools,  and  a  general  fhould  be  fo 
“  indifferent  as  not  to  know  the  names  of  all  his  captains, 
“  which  are-the  initruments  he  rnuft  make  ufc  of  in  all  his  en-- 
“  terprifes  and  operations.”  Befides,  he  was  perfuaded,  that 
fuch  an  attention  had  fomething  in  it  more  honourable  for  the 
officers,  more  engaging,  and  more  proper  to  excite  them  to 
do  their  duty,  as  it  naturally  leads  them  to  believe  they  are  both 
known  and  efteemed  by  their  general. 

t  When  all  the  preparations  were  finifhed,  Cyrus  took  leave 
of  Cyaxares,  who  flaid  in  Media  with  a  third  part  of  the  troops, 
that  the  country  might  not  be  left  entirely  dcfencelefs. 

Cyrus,  who  underwood  hew  advantageous  it  is  always  to 
make  the  enemy’s  country  the  feat  of  war,  did  not  wait  for  the 
Babylonians  coming  to  attack  him  in  Media,  but  marched  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  them  in  their  territories  ;  that  he  might  both 
con  fume  their  forage  by  his  troops,  and  difconcert  their  mea¬ 
fures  by  his  expedition  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  undertaking. 
After  a  very  long  march,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Thym- 
bria,  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the 
country.  They  did  not  imagine  this  prince,  with  half  the 
number  of  forces  they  had,  could  think  cf  coming  to  attack 
them  in  their  own  country  ;  and  they  were  flrangely  furprifecj 
to  fee  him  come  before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the  proviiions 

*  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  138 — 163.  f  Ibid.  I.  v.p.  131,  132. 

$  laid.  I.  vi.  p.  160,  161. 
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neceffary  for  the  lubfiftence  of  their  numerous  army,  or  to  af- 
fem.bk  all  the  forces  they  intended  to  bring  into  the  held  againil 
him. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THYMBRIA,  BETWEEN  CYRUS  AND 
CROESUS. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  events  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  iin'ce  it  decided  the  empire  of  Aha,  between  the  Affyrians 
of  Babylon  and  the  Perflans.  *  It  was  this  confederation  that 
induced  M.  Frcret,  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  academy  of  po¬ 
lite  literature,  to  examine  it  with  a  particular  care  and  exadt- 
nefs;  and  the  rather,  as  he  obferves,  becaufe  it  is  the  firit  pitch¬ 
ed  battle  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  particular  account.  I 
1  ave  afiumcd  the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  the  labours  and 
learning  of  other  perfons,  but  without  robbing  them  of  the 
glory,  as  alfo  without  denying  myfelf  the  liberty  of  making 
inch  alterations  as  I  judge  neceffary.  I  fhall  give  a  more 
ample  and  particular  defcription  of  this  battle  than  I  ufually  do 
of  Inch  matters,  becaufe  Cyrus  being  looked  upon  as  one  of 
Vie  greateft  captains  of  antiquity,  tbofe  of  the  profeffion  may 
be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all  his  fteps  through  this  important  ac¬ 
tion  :  moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  made  war 
and  fought  battles  is  an  effentia!  part  of  their  hiftory. 

fin  Cyrus’s  army  the  companies  of  foot  confided  of  ico 
men  each,  exclufive  of  the  captain.  Each  company  was  fub- 
rivided  into  four  parts  or  platoons,  which  confided  of  24  men 
each,  not  including  the  perfon  who  commanded  the  efcouade. 
Each  of  tliefe  fubdivifions  was  again  divided  into  two  files,  con¬ 
fiding,  in  confequence,  of  12  men.  Every  10  companies  had 
a  particular  fuperior  officer  to  command  them,  which  fuffici- 
er.tly  anfvvers  to  what  we  call  a  colonel ;  and  10  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  again  had  another  fuperior  commander,  whom  we  may  call 
a  brigadier.  ■  "  -• 

f  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Cyrus,  when  he  firft  came 
at  the  head  of  the  30,000  Perfians  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cy- 
axares,  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the  arms  or  his  troops. 
Two-thirds  of  them  till  then  only  made  ufe  of  javelins  or  bows, 
and  confequently  could  only  fight  at  a  didance  from  the  ene¬ 
my.  Inftead  of  thefe,  Cyrus  armed  the  greated  part  of  them 
with  cuiraffes,  bucklers,  and  fwords,  or  battle-axes  ;  and.  left 
few  of  his  foldiers  in  light  armour. 

*  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Mtmoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  p.  532. 
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;r  The  Pei  Bans  did  not  know  at  that  t  me  what  it  was  to 
fight  on  horfcback.  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced  that  nothing’ 
was  of  fo  great  importance  towards  the  gaining  of  a  battle  as 
cavalry,  was  fenfible  of  the  great  inconvenience  he  laboured 
under  in  that  refpedl,  and  therefore  took  wife  and  early  pre¬ 
cautions  to  remedy  that  evil.  He  fucceeded  in  this  dtfign, 
and  by  little  and  little  formed  a  body  of  Pcrfian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  10,000  men,  and  were  the  bell  troops  of  bis 
army. 

I  ill  all  fpeak  elfewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced, 
with  refpect  to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
give  che  number  of  the  troops  of  both  armies,  which  cannot 
be  fixed  but  by  conjecture,  and  bv  putting  together  feveral 
fcattered  paiTages  of  Xenophon,  that  author  having  omitted 
the  material  circumilance  of  acquainting  us  preciiely  with  their 
numbers,  which  appears  furpriilng  in  a  man  fo  expert  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  as  that  hiflorian  was. 

Cyrus’s  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  196.000  men,  horfe 
and  foot.  Of  thefe  there  were  70,000  natural  born  Perfians, 
viz.  10,000  cuiraffiers  of  horfe,  20,000  cuiraffiers  of  foot, 
20,000  pikemen,  and  20,000  light  -armed  foldiers.  The  reft 
of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  126,000  men,  confided  cf 
26,000  Median,  Armenian,  and  Arabian  horfe,  and  ico,ooo 
foot  of  the  fame  nations. 

f  Befides  thefe  troops,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  of  war,  armed 
with  fcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes  abread,  co¬ 
vered  with  trappings  that  were  diot-proof,  as  were  alfo  the 
horfes  of  the  Pevfian  cuiraffiers. 

%  He  had  likewife  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots  to  be 
made  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower 
of  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  in  which  were  lodged  20  archers. 
Each  chariot  was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  16  oxen  yoked  in  a 
bread. 

<5  There  was  moreover  a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  up¬ 
on  each  of  which  were  two  Arabian  archers,  back  to  back;  fo- 
that  one  looked  towards  the  head,  and  the  other  towards  the 
tail  of  the  camel. 

||Crcefus’s  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  amounting  in  all  to  420,000  men,  of  which  60,00a 
were  cavalry.  The  troops  confided  chiefly  of  Babylonians, 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  of  the  nations  about  the 

*  Cyrop.  l.iv  p.  99,  ico.  et  1.  v.  p.  138.  f  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  ii'U  J53-  T57- 
t  P.  156.  §  P.  153.  158.  U  P.ijS. 
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Hellefpont,  and  of  Egyptians,  to  the  number  of  360,000  men.- 
The  Egyptians  alone  made  a,  body  of  120,000.  They  had. 
bucklers  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  very  long  pikes, 
and  fhort  f words,  but  very  broad.  The  reft  of  the  army  was 
made  up  of  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  Lycaonians,  Faphlagonians, 
Thracians,  and  lonians. 

*Crccfus’s  army ,  in  order  of  battle,  was  all  ranged  in  one  line, 
the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings. 
All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horfe,  were  30  men  deep  :  but 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  we  have  taken  notice,  were  120,000 
in  number,  and  who  were  the  principal  part  of  Croefus’s  infan¬ 
try,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  were  polled,  were  divided  into 
1 2  large  bodies,  or  fquare  battalions,  of  10,000  men  each, 
which  had  too  men  in  the  front,  and  as  many  in  depth,  with 
an  interval  or  fpace  between  every  battalion,  that  they  might 
act  and,  fight  independent  of,  and  without  interfering  with  one 
another.  Crcefas  would  gladly  have  perfuaded  them  to  range 
them'felves  in  lefs  depth,  that  they  might  make  the  wider  front. 
The  armies  were  in  an  immenfe  plain,  which  gave  room  .for 
the  extending  of  their  wings  to  right  and  left :  and  the  defign 
of  Crcetus,  upon  which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory, 
was  to  furround  and  hem  in  the  enemy’s  army.  But  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order' of  battle 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  His  army,  as  it  was  thus 
drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  40  ftadias,  or  five  miles- 
in  length. 

Arafpes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  difeontent,  had  retired 
to  Croefus’s  army,  and  had  had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus, 
to  obferve  well  the  manner  of  that  general’s  ranging  his  troops, 
returned  to  the  Pevflan  camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus, 
in  drawing  up  his  army,  governed  himfelf  by  the  difpofition  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  that  young  Median  nobleman  had  given 
him  an  exadl  account. 

-{-The  Perfian  troops  had  been  generally  ufed  to  engage  24 
men  in  depth,  but  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change  that  difpofition. 
It  was  neceffary  for  him  to  form  as  wide  a  front  as  poflible, 
without  too  much  weakening  his  phalanx,  to  prevent  his  army’s 
being  inclofed  and  hemmed  in.  His  infantry  was  excellent, 
and  moft  advantageoully  armed  with  cuiraffes,  partifans,  battle- 
axes,  and  fwords  ;  and,  provided  they  could  join  the  enemy  in 
clofe  fight,  there  was  little  reafon  to  believe  the  Lydian  pha¬ 
lanx,  that  were  only  armed  with  light  bucklers  and  javelins. 


*  Cyrop.  1,  vi.  p.  166. 
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could  fupport  the  charge.  Cyrus  therefore  thinned  the  files 
of  his  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged  them  only  12  men  deep. 
The  cavalry  was  drawn  out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right  com¬ 
manded  by  Chryfanthes,  and  the  left  by  Hyftafpes.  The 
whole  front  of  the  army  took  up  but  32  ftadias,  or  four  miles 
in  extent  ;  and  confeouently  was  at  each  end  near  four  ftadias, 
or.half  a  mile,  fhort  of  the  enemy’s  front. 

Behind  the  firft  line,  at  a  little  diftance,  Cyrus  placed  the 
fpearmen,  and  behind  them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  covered  by  the  foldiers  in  their  front,  over  whole 
heads  they  could 
the  enemy. 

Behind  all  thefe  he  formed  another  line,  to  ferve  for  the  rear, 
which  confided  of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Their  bufinefs  was 
to  have  their  eyes  upon  thofe  that  were  placed  before  them, 
to  encourage  thofe  that  did  their  duty,  to  fuftain  and  threaten 
thofe  that  gave  way,  and  even  to  kill  thofe  as  traitors  that  ran 
away  ;  by  that  means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and  make 
them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear  as  they 
could  poffibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  thofe  moving  towers  which  I 
have  already  deferibed.  Thefe  formed  a  line  equal  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  of  the  army,  and  did  not  only  ferve  to  annoy  the 
enemy  by  the  perpetual  difeharges  of  the  archers  that  were  in 
them,  but  might  likewife  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  moveable 
forts,  or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Perfian  troops  might  rally, 
in  cafe  they  were  broken  and  pufhed  by  the  enemy. 

Juft  behind  thefe  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  alfo 
were  parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the  army  ;  the  one  was 
fermed  of  the  baggage,  and  the  other  of  the  chariots  which 
carried  the  women  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  were  unfit  for 
ferviee. 

*  To  clofe  all  thefe  lines,  and  to  fecure  them  from  the  infults 
of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of  all,  2000  infantry, 
20CO  horfe,  and  the  troop  of  camels,  which  was  pretty  nu¬ 
merous. 

Cyrus’s  defign  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &c.  was 
not  only  to  make  his  army  appear  more  numerous  than  it  real- 
lv  was,  but  likewife  to  oblige  the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  were 
refolved  to  furround  him,  as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make 
the  longer  circuit,  and  confequently  to  weaken  their  line  by 
ftretching  it  out  fo  far. 


fling  their  javelins,  and  fnoot  their  arrows  at 
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We  have  ft  ill  the  Perfian  chariots  of  war  armed  with  fcythes 
to  fpeak  of.  Thefe  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  too 
each.  One  of  the  bodies,  commanded  by  Abradates,  king  of 
Sufiana*,  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  other 
two  upon  the  two  flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies,  as  they 
were  drawn  out  and  difpofed  the  day  before  the  engagement. 

JThe  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  made  a 
facrince,  during  which  time  his  army  took  a  little  refrefhment; 
and  the  foldiers,  after  having  offered  their  libations  to  the  gods, 
put  on  their  armour.  Never  was  fight  mere  beautiful  and 
magnificent :  coat-armours,  cuiraffes,  bucklers,  helmets,  one 
could  not  tell  which  to  admire  moft  ;  men  and  horfes  all  finely 
equipped,  and  glittering  in  brafs  and  fcarlet. 

*When  A-bradates  was  juft  going  to  put  on  his  cuirafs, 
which  was  only  of  quilted  flax,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  his 
country-,  his  wife  Panthea  came  and  prefented  him  with  an 
helmet,  bracers,  and  bracelets,  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour 
of  bis  own  length,  plaited  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  purple- 
coloured  plume  of  feathers.  She  had  got  all  this  armour  pre¬ 
pared  without  her  hufband’s  knowledge,  that  her  prefent  might 
be  the  more  agreeable  from  furprife.  In  fpite  of  all  her  en¬ 
deavours  to  the  contrary,  when  fhe  dreffed  him  in  this  armour, 
fhe  fhed  fome  tears.  But  notwithftanding  her  tendernefs  for 
him,  fhe  exhorted  him  to  die  with  fword  in  hand,  rather  than 
not  fignalize  bimfelf  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  birth,  and  the 
idea  fhe  had  endeavoured  to  give  Cyrus  of  his  gallantry  antT 
worth.  “  Our  obligations/’  fays  fhe,  “  to  that  prince  are  in- 
“  finitely  great.  I  was  his  prifener,  and  as  fuch  was  fet  apart 
“  for  his  pleafure  ;  but  when  I  came  into  his  hands,  I  was  nei- 
“  ther  ufed  like  a  captive,  nor  had  any  difhonourable  conditions 
“  impofed  on  me  for  my  freedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I  had 

been  his  own  brother’s  wife  ;  and  in  return  I  allured  him, 
“  you  would  be  capable  of  acknowledging  fuch  extraordinary 
“  goodnefs.”  “  0  Jupiter!”  cried  Abradates,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  towards  heaven,  “  grant  that  on  this  occafion  I  may  ap- 
“  prove  myfelf  an  hufband  worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend 
“  worthy  of  fo  generous  a  benefactor.”  Having  faid  this,  he 
mounted  his  chariot.  Panthea,  not  being  able  to  embrace 
him  any  longer,  was  ready  to  kifs  the  chariot  he  rode  in ;  and 
when  (lie  had  purfued  him  with  her  eyes,  as  far  as  fire  poffibly 
could,  fhe  retired. 


f  P.  169,  170. 
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*As  foon  as  Cyrus  had  finiihed  his  faerifice,  given  his  offi¬ 
cers  the  neceffary  orders  and  inftruftions  for  the  battle,  and 
put  them  in  mind  of  paying  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the 
gods,  every  man  went  to  his  poll.  -J-  Some  of  his  officeis 
brought  him  wine  and  victuals  :  he  eat  a  little  without  fitting 
down,  and  cauled  the  relt  to  be  distributed  among;  thole  that 
were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewife,  and  poured 
out  a  part  of  it,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  before  he  drank, 
and  all  the  company  followed  his  example.  After  this  he 
prayed  again  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  defiring  he  would  pleafe 
to  be  his  guide,  and  come  to  his  afliitance ;  he  then  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  was  confidering  on  which  fide  he  fhould  direft  his 
march,  he  heard  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the  right,  and  cried  out, 
“  Sovereign  Jupiter,  we  follow  theed.”  And  that  ioftanthe 
fet  forward,  having  C’nryfanthes  on  his  right,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  horfe,  and  Arfamus  on  his  left,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  foot.  He  warned  them  above  all  things  to  take 
care  of  the  royal  llandard,  and  to  advance  equally  in  a  line. 
The  llandard  was  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  with  its 
wings  ftretched  out  4  the  fame  was  ever  after  ufed  by  the  kings 
of  Perfia.  He  made  his  army  halt  three  times  before  they 
arrived  at  the  enemy’s  army  ;  and  after  having  marched  about 
20  ftadias,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  they  came  in  view  ofthem. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  fight  of  each  other,  and 
the  enemy  had  obferved  how  much  the  front  of  theirs  exceeded 
that  ofCyrus,  they  made  the  centre  of  their  army  halt,  whilft 
the  two  wings  advanced  projecting  to  the  right  and  left,  with 
deiign  to  inclofe  Cyrus’s  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on 
every*  fide  at  the  fame  time.  This  movement  did  not  at  all 
alarm  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  eupefted  it.  Having  given  the  word 
for  rallying  the  troops,  “  Jupiter,  leader  and  prote&or,”  he 
left  the  right  wing,  promifing  to  rejoin  them  immediately  and 
help  them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

§  He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders,  and  to 
encourage  the  foldiers;  and  he,  who  on  all  other  occafions  was 
fo  modeil,  and  fo  far  from  the  lead  air  of  oftentation,  was  now 
full  of  a  noble  confidence,  and  fpoke  as  if  he  was  affured  of 
victory  :  “  Follow  me,  comrades,”  fays  he,  “  the  vi&ory  is 
“  certainly  ours ;  the  gods  are  for  us.”  He  obferVed  that 

*  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  170.  f  Ibid.  1  vi!- p.  172. 

t  He  had  really  a  God  for  his  guide,  but  very  different  from  Jupiter. 
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many  of  Ills  officers,  and  even  Abradates  himfelf,  were  uneafy 
at  the  motion  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army  made, 
in  order  to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks :  “  Thofe  troops 
“  alarm  yon,”  fays  he;  “  believe  me,  thofe  are  the  very  troops 
“  that  will  be  the  firft  routed  ;  and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give 
“  that  as  a  ilgnal  of  the  time,  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the 
“  enemy  with  your  chariots.”  In  the  event  the  thing  juft 
happened  as  Cyrus  had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  fuch 
orders  as  he  thought  neceffary  every-where,  he  returned  to  the 
right  wing  of  his  army. 

*  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were 
{'efficiently  extended,  Croefus  gave  the  fignal  to  the  main  body 
of  his  artnv,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  front  of  the  Perfian 
army,  whilft  the  two  wings,  that  were  wheeling  round  upon 
their  flanks,  advanced  on  each  fide  ;  fo  that  Cyrus’s  army’  was 
inclofed  on  three  tides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage 
with  ;  and,  as  Xenophon  fays,  looked  like  a  fmall  fquare  drawn 
within  a  great  one. 

In  an  inftant,  on  the  find  fignal  Cyrus  gave,  his  troops  faced 
about  on  every  fide,  keeping  a  profound  filence  in  expectation 
of  the  event.  The  prince  now  thought,  it  time  to  fing  the 
hymn  of  battle.  The  whole  army  anfwered  to  it  with  loud 
fhouts,  and  invocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at 
the  head  of  fome  troops  of  horfe,  brifkly  followed  by  a  body  of 
the  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy’s  forces,  that  were 
marching  to  attack  the  right  of  the  army  in  flank  :  and  having 
attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  intended  to  do  him,  put  them 
ir.to  great  diforder.  The  chariots  then  driving  furioufly  upon 
the  Lydians,  completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  fame  moment  the  troops  of  the  left  flank,  knowing 
by  the  noife  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  enemy.  And  immediately  the  fquadron  of  ca¬ 
mels  was  mace  to  advance  likewife,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered. 
The  enemy’s  cavalry  did  not  expect  this  ;  and  their  hones  at 
a  diftance,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  fenflble  of  the  approach  of 
thofe  animals  (for  horfes  cannot  endure  the  fmell  of  camels), 
began  to  fnort  and  prance,  to  run  foul  upon  and  overturn  one 
another,  throwing  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under  their 
feet.  Whilft:  they  were  in  this  confufion,  a  fmall  body  of 
horfe,  commanded  by  Artagefes,  puffied  them  very  warmly, 
to  prevent  them  from  rallying;  and  the  chariots  armed  with 
fythes  falling  furioufly  upon  them,  they  were  entirely  routed 
with  a  dreadful  flaucrhter. 
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*This  being  the  fignal  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates 
for  attacking  the  front  of  the  enemy’s  army,  he  drove  like  light¬ 
ning  upon  them  with  all  his  chariots.  Their  firft  ranks  were 
not  able  to  (land  fo  violent  a  charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were 
difperfed.  Having  broken  and  overthrown  them,  Abradates 
came  up  to  the  Egyptian  battalions,  which,  being  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  fuch  clofe  order  that  the  cha¬ 
riots  had  not  room  to  pierce  among  them,  gave  him  much  more 
trouble,  and  would  not  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  violence  of  the  horfes  that  trod  upon  them.  It  was  a  moil 
dreadful  fpe&acle  to  fee  the  heaps  of  men  and  horfes,  over¬ 
turned  chariots,  broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  effects  of  the 
fharp  fcythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  ill 
their  way.  But  Abradates’s  chariot  having  the  misfortune  to 
be  overturned,  he  and  his  men  were  killed,  after  they  had  fig- 
nalized  their  valour  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  then  marched  forward  in  clofe  order,  and,  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  obliged  the  Perfian  infantry  to  give  way,  and 
drove  them  beyond  their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  machines. 
There  the  Egyptians  met  with  a  frefli  ftorm  of  arrows  and  ja¬ 
velins,  that  were  poured  upon  their  heads  from  the  rolling 
towers  ;  and  the  battalions  of  the  Perfian  rear-guard  advanc¬ 
ing  fword  in  hand,  hindered  their  archers  and  fpearmen  from 
retreating  any  farther,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the 
charge. 

j-Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  put  both  the  horfe  and  foot 
to  flight,  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  amufe  liimfelf 
in  purfuing  the  run-aways  ;  but,  puffing  on  diredtly  to  the 
centre,  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  Perfian  troops  had 
been  forced  to  give  way  ;  and  rightly  judging  that  the  only 
means  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining  further  ground, 
would  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  fo,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear :  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  enemy 
was  puffed  with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked 
on  all  fides,  faced  about  every  way,  and  defended  themfelves 
with  wonderful  bravery.  Cyrus  himfelf  was  in  great  danger: 
his  horfe,  which  a  foldier  had  ftabbed  in  the  belly,  finking  un¬ 
der  him,  he  fell  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  op¬ 
portunity,  fays  Xenophon,  of  feeing  how  important  it  is  for  a 
commander  to  have  the  affe&ion  of  his  foldiers.  Officers  and 
men,  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  faw  their 
leader,  ran  headlong  into  the  thick  foreft  of  pikes,  to  refcue 
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nnd  fave  him.  He  quickly  mounted  another  horfe,  and  the 
battle  became  more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus,  ad¬ 
miring  the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to 
fee  fuch  brave  men  perilh,  offered  them  honourable  conditions, 
if  they  would  furrender,  letting  them  know,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  all  their  allies  had  abandoned  them.  The  Egyptians  ac¬ 
cepted  the  conditions ;  and,  as  they  were  no  lefs  eminent  in 
point  of  fidelity  than  in  courage,  they  ftipulated,  that  they 
ihould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  againft  Crcefus,  in  whofe 
-fervice  they  had  been  engaged.  From  thenceforward  they 
ierved  in  the  Perfian  army  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

*  Xenophon  obferves,  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of 
Lariffa  and  Cyllene,  near  Cuma,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  as  alfo 
other  inland  places,  which  were  inhabited  by  their  defendants 
even  in  his  time  ;  and  he  adds,  that  thefe  places  were  called  the 
•  cities  of  the  Egyptians.  This  obfervation  of  Xenophon’s,  as 
fclfo  many  others  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Cyropedia,  in  order  to 
prove;  the  truth  of  the  things  he  advances,  (hows  plainly,  that 
he  meant  that  work  as  a  true  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  at  lead  with 
refpedt  toi  the  main  fubftance  of  it,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fails  and  tranfa&ions.  This  judicious  reflection,  Monfieur 
Freret  makes,  upon  this  paffage. 

f  The  battle  lafted  till  evening.  Crcefus  -retreated  as  fall  . 
as  he  could  with  his-troops  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations,  in 
like  manner,  that  very  night  directed  their  courfe,  each  to  their 
own  country,  and  made  as- long  marches  as  they  polTibly  could. 
The  conquerors,  after  they  bad  eaten  fomething,  and  polled 
their  guards,  went  to  reft. 

In  defcribing  this  battle,  I  have  endeavoured  exadtly  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Greek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin  tranflation  of 
which  is  not  always  faithful.  Some  perfons  of  the  fword,  to 
whom  1  have  communicated  this  defcription,  find  a  defedt  in 
the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  difpofed-of  his.  troops  in  order  of 
battle  ;  as  he  placed  no  troop's  to  cover  his  flanks,  to  fuilain 
his  armed  chariots,  and  to  oppofe  the  two  bodies,  of  troops, 
which  Croefus  had  detached,  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  Cyrus’ 
army.  It  is  pofiible  fuch  a  circumftance  might  efcape  Xeno¬ 
phon  in  defcribing  this  battle. 

\  It  is  allowed  that  Cyrus’s  vidtory  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
Perfian  cavalry,  which  was  a  new  eftablilhment,  and  entirely 
the  fruit  of  that  prince’s  care  and  activity  in  forming  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  perfecting  them  in  a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which 
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till  his  time  they  had  been  utterly  ignorant.  The  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes  did  good  fervice,  and  the  ufe  of  them  was 
ever  afterwards  retained  among  the  Perfians.  The  camels 
too  were  not  unferviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xenophon 
makes  no  great  account  of  them,  and  obferves,  that  in  his 
time  they  made  no  other  ufe  of  them,  than  for  carrying  the 
baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cyrus,  or  to 
magnify  his  merit.  It  is  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  in  this 
affair  we  fee  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general  Ihine  out  in 
him.  Before  the  battle,  an  admirable  fagacity  and  forefight 
in  difcovering  and  difconcerting  the  enemy’s  rneafures  ;  an 
infinite  exaftnefs  in  the  detail  of  affairs,  in  taking  care  that  his 
army  ftiould  be  provided  with  every  thing  neceffary,  and  all 
his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times  fixed  ;  a  wonderful 
application  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  foidiers,  and  to  inipire 
them  with  confidence  and  ardor  :  in  the  heat  of  adtion,  what 
a  fpirit  and  activity  ;  what  a  prefence  of  mind  in  giving  or¬ 
ders,  as  occafion  required;  what  courage  and  intrepidity,  and 
at  the  fame  time  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy,  whofe 
valour  he  refpe&s,  and  whofe  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  filed ! 
We  fliall  fee  by  and  by  what  ufe  he  made  of  his  viftory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  ft  ill  more  remarkable,  and  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  reft,  is  the  conftant  care  he 
took,  on  all  occafions,  to  pay  that  homage  and  worfiiip  to  the 
Deity  which  he  thought  belonged  to  him.  Doubtlefs  the 
reader  has1  been  furprifed  to  fee,  in  the  relation  I  have  given  of 
this  battle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in  fight  of  his  army,  makes 
mention  of  the  gods,  offers  facrifices  and  libations  to  them,  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf  to  them  by  prayer  and  invocation,  and  implores 
their  fuccour  and  protection.  But  in  this  I  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  original  text  of  the  hiftorian,  who  was  alfo  a  mili¬ 
tary  perfon  himfelf,  and  who  thought  it  no  di {honour  to  him¬ 
felf  or  his  profeffion  to  relate  thefe,  particular  circumftances. 
What  a  ftiame,  then,  and  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Chriftian 
officer  or  general,  if  on  a  day  of  battle  he  ihould  blufti  to  appear 
as  religious  and  devout  as  a  pagan  prince  ;  and  if  the  Lord  of 
hofts,  the  God  of  armies,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  fuch, 
fhould  make  a  lefs  imprefiion  upon  his  mind,  than  a  refpetl 
for  the  falte  deities  of  paganifni  did  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus  ? 

As  for  Croefus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  aCtion  ;  not 
one  word  is  faid  of  him  in  the  whole  engagement.  But  that 
profound  filence,  which  Xenophon  obferves  in  regard  to  him, 
Lems,  in  my  opinion,  to  imply  a  great  deed,  and  gives  us  to 
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underlland  that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich  po¬ 
tentate,  without  being  a  great  warrior. 

*  But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Perfiaris.  It  is  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  Panthea  muft  be  in  the  uimoft  affliction  and 
diftrefs,  when  the  news  was  brought  her  of  Abradates’s  death. 
Having  caufed  his  body  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  holding  it 
upon  her  knees,  quite  out  of  her  fenfes,  with  her  eyes  ftedfaft- 
ly  fixed  upon  the  melancholy  objedt,  (he  thought  of  nothing 
but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  mifery  with  the  fight 
of  that  difmal  and  bloody  fpedtacle.  Cyrus  being  told  what 
a  condition  fire  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her,  fympathized 
with  her  affliction,  and  bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  with  tears 
of  compafiion,  doing  all  that  he  poffibly  could  to  give  her  com¬ 
fort,  and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  (hown  to  the 
brave  deceafed  Abradates.  But  no  fooner  was  Cyrus  retired, 
than  Panthea,  overpowered  with  grief,  ftabbed  herfelf  with  a 
dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  her  huiband.  They 
were  both  buried  in  one  common  grave  upon  the  very  fpot,  and 
a  monument  was  eredted  for  them,  which  was  Handing  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon. 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  TAKING  OF  SARDIS,  AND  OF  CROESUS. 

The  next  day  f ,  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  marched  towards 
Sardis.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Croefus  did  not  imagine 
that  Cyrus  intended  to  (hut  him  up  in  the  city,  and  therefore 
inarched  out  with  his  forces  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  him  bat¬ 
tle.  According  to  that  hiitorian,  the  Lydians  were  the  braved 
and  moll  warlike  people  of  Alla.  Their  principal  ftrength 
•confided  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  order  to  render  that  the 
lefs  ferviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance  firlt,  of 
which  animals  the  horfes  could  neither  endure  the  fight  nor 
the  fmell,  and  therefore  immediately  retired  on  their  approach. 
Upon  which  the  riders  difmounted,  and  came  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  on  foot,  which  was  very  obftinately  maintained  on  both 
lides  ;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat  into  the  city  J  ;  which  Cyrus  quickly  befieged,  caufing 
his  engines  to  be  levelled  again!!  the  walls,  and  his  fcaling- 
ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it  by  dorm. 
But  whilft  he  was  amufing  the  befieged  with  thefe  preparations, 
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the  night  following  he  made  bimfelf  matter  of  the  citadel  by  a 
private  way  that  led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by  a 
Perfian  Have,  who  had  been  a  fervant  to  the  governor  of  that 
place.  At  break  of  day  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met 
with  no  refiftance.  His  firtt  care  was  to  preferve  it  from  being 
plundered  ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  Chaldeans  had  quitted 
their  ranks,  and  already  begun  to  difperfe  themfelves  in  feve- 
ral  places.  To  flop  the  rapacious  hands  of  foreign  foldiers, 
and  tie  them  with  a  fingle  command,  in  a  city  io  abounding 
with  riches  as  Sardis  was,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  fo 
ttngular  an  authority  a3  Cyrus  had  over  his  army.  He  gave 
all  the  citizens  to  underftand,  that  their  lives  fhould  be  fpared, 
and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched,  provided  they 
brought  him  all  their  gold  and  filver.  This  condition  they 
readily  complied  with  ;  and  Croefus  himfelf,  whom  Cyrus  had 
©rdered  to  be  conduced  to  him,  fet  them  an  example,  by  de¬ 
livering  up  all  his  riches  and  treafures  to  the  conqueror. 

'*  When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necelfary  orders  concerning  the 
city,  he  had  a  particular  converfation  with  the  king,  of  whom 
he  aflced,  among  other  things,  what  he  now  thought  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  and  of  the  anfwers  given  by  the  god  that 
prefided  there,  for  whom  it  was  faid,  he  had  always  had5 a  great 
regard  ?  Crcefus  firtt.  acknowledged,  that  he  had  juftly  incur¬ 
red  the  indignation  of  that  god,  for  having  put  him  to 
the  trial  by  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  queftion  ;  and  then  de¬ 
clared,  that,  notwithftanding  all  this,  he  {till  had  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  him  ;  for  that  having  confulted  him,  to  know 
what  he  fiiould  do  in  order  to  lead  an  happy  life,  the  oracle 
had  given  him  an  anfwer,  which  implied  in  fubftance,  that  he 
fiiould  enjoy  a  perfeft  and  batting  happinefs,  when  he  once 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  himfelf.  “  For  want  of  this  knovv- 
“  ledge,”  continued  he,  “  and  believing  myl'elf,  through  the 
“  excefiive  praifes  that  were  laviihed  upon  me,  to  be  fomething 
“  very  different  from  what  I  am,  1  accepted  the  title  of  gene- 
“  raliflimo  of  the  whole  army,  and  unadvifediy  engaged  in  a 
“  war  againft  a  prince  infinitely  my  fuperior  in  all  refpedts. 
“  But  now  that  I  am  inftrudted -by  my  defeat,  and  begin  to 
“  know  myfelf,  I  believe  I  am  going  to  begin  to  be  happy ; 
u  and  if  you  prove  favourable  to  me  (for  my  fate  is  in  your 
“  hands),  I  fhall  certainly  be  fo.”  Cyrus,  touched  with  com- 
paffion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was  fallen  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  fo  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his  equanimity 
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under  luch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  clemency  and  kindnefs,  differing  him  to  enjoy  both  the  title 
and  authority  of  king,  under  the  reftridlion  of  not  having  the 
power  to  make  war  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  difcharged  him,  as 
Crcefus  acknowledged  himfelf,  from  all  the  burdenfome  part 
of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled  him  to  lead  an  happy  life, 
exempted  from  all  care  and  difquiet.  From  thenceforward  he 
took  him  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  efteem 
for  him,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counfel,  or  out  of  policy, 
and.  to  be  the  more  fecure  of  his  perfon. 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  dory 
with  the  addition  of  fome  very  remarkable  circumdances, 
which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  notwithdand- 
ing  they  feem  to  be  much  more  wonderful  than  true. 

*  1  have  already  obferved,  that  the  only  fon  Crcefus  had  liv¬ 
ing  was  dumb.  This  young  prince,  feeing  a  foldier,  when  the 
city  was  taken,  ready  to  give  the  king,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
a  ilroke  upon  the  head  with  his  fcymitar,  made  fuch  a  violent 
etfort  and  druggie,  out  of  fear  and  tendernefs  for  the  life  of  his 
dither,  that  he  broke  the  drings  of  his  tongue,  and  cried  out, 
“  Soldier,  fpare  the  life  of  Crcefus.” 

f  Crcefus,  being  a  prifoner,  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror 
to  be  burnt  alive.  Accordingly  the  funeral-pile  was  prepared  ; 
and  that  unhappy  prince,  being  laid  thereon,  and  jud  upon 
the  point  of  execution,  recolledh’ng  the  f  converfation  he  had 
formerly  had  with  Solon,  was  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
that  philofopher’s  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof 
cried  out  aloud  three  times,  Solon,  Solon,  Solon  !  Cyrus,  who 
with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  was  prefent  at  this  fpcdla- 
cle,  was  curious  to  know  why  Crcefus  pronounced  that  cele¬ 
brated  philofopher’s  name  with  fo  much  vehemence  in  this 
extremity.  Being  told  the  reafon,  and  redefting  upon  the 
uncertain  date  of  all  fublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with 
•  omrniferation  at  the  prince’s  misfortune,  caufed  him  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  pile,  and  treated  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he 
L  .'cd,  with  honour  and  refpedb.  §  Thus  had  Solon  the  glory 
with  one  dngle  word  to  fav*  the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a 
v  fiolefome  leffon  of  indruftion  to  another. 

Two  anfwers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had 
'.r.duced  Crcefus  to  engage  in  the  war,  which  proved  fo  fatal 

*  Her.  ].  i.  c.  85.  f  Ibid.  c.  86 — 91.  Piut.  in  Solon. 
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to  him.  Tile  one  was,  that  he,  Croefus,  was  to  believe  himfelf 
in  damger,  when  the  Medes  fbould  have  a  mule  to  reign  over 
them  :  the  other,  that  when  he  fnould  pafs  the  river  Halys,  to 
make  war  again!!  the  Medes,  he  would  deftroy  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  oracular  anfwers  he  concluded, 
conlidering  the  impoffibility  of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  conceived  hopes 
of  fubverting  the  empire  of  the  Medes.  When  he  found  how 
things  had  happened  quite  contrary  to  his  expeditions,  with 
Cyrus’s  leave  he  difpatched  meffengers  to  Delph'os,  in  order 
to  make  a  prelent  to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  reproach  him  for  having  fo  bafely  de¬ 
ceived  him  by  oracles,  notwithllanding  all  the  vafl  prefents 
and  offerings  he  had  made  him.  The  god  was  at  no  great 
■pains  to  juilify  his  anfwers.  The  mule  which  the  oracle  meant 
was  Cyrus,  who  derived  his  extraction  from  two  different  na¬ 
tions,  being  a  Perfian  by  the  father’s  lide,  and  a  Mede  by  the 
mother’s  ;  and  as  to  the  great  empire  which  Croefus  was  to 
overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Medes,  but 
his  own. 

It  was  by  fuch  falfe  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the  father  of 
lies,  the  devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them,  impofed  upon  man- . 
kind,  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance  and  darknefs,  always  giving 
his  anfwers  to  thofe  that  confulted  him,  in  fuch  ambiguous 
and  doubtful  terms,  that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  would,  they 
contained  a  relative  meaning. 

*  When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  iEolia  were  apprifed  of 
Cyrus’s  having  fubdued  the  Lydians,  they  fent  ambaiTadors  to 
him  at  Sardis,  to  defire  he  would  receive  them  as  his  fubjedls, 
upon  the  fame  condition  he  had  granted  the  Lydians.  Cyrus, 
who  before  his  vidlory  had  folicited  them  in  vain  to  embrace 
his  party,  and  was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it 
by  force,  anfwered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  hfherman,  who 
having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  the  fifh  come 
to  him,  in  vain,  found  there  was  no  way  to  catch  them,  but 
throwing  his  net  into  the  water.  Failing  in  their  hopes  of 
fucceeding  this  way,  they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
demanded  their  fuccour.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon 
fent  deputies  to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not 
luffer  him  to  undertake  any  thing  againit  the  Greeks.  Cyrus 
only  laughed  at  fuch  a  meffage,  and  advertifed  them  in  his  turn 
to  take  care,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  condition  to  defend 
their  own  territories. 
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The  nations  of  the  ides  had  nothing'  to  apprehend  from  Cy¬ 
rus,  becaufe  he  had  not  yet  fubdued  the  Phoenicians,  nor  had 
the  Pcrfiaus  any  (hipping. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BESIEGING  AND  TAKING  OF  BABY¬ 
LON,  BY  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  *  (laid  in  Afta  Minor,  till  he  had  entirely  reduced  all 
the  nations  that  inhabited  it  into  fubjeclion,  from  the  Aegean 
fea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Sy¬ 
ria  and  Arabia,  which-  he  alfo  fubjefted  :  after  which  he  en¬ 
tered  into  Affyria,  and  advanced  towards  Babylon,  the  only 
city  of  the  eaft  that  flood  out  againft  him. 

The  fiege  of  this  important  place  was  no  eafy  enterprife. 
The  walls  of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to 
be  inacceffible,  without  mentioning  the  immenfe  number  of 
people  within  them  for  their  defence.  Befides,  the  city  was 
ilored  with  all  forts  of  provifions-  for  twenty  years.  However, 
thefe  difficulties  did  not  difcourage  Cyrus  from  purfuing  his 
dcfign  :  but  defpairing  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm,  or  aOault, 
he  made  them  believe  Ids  deftgn  was  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
To  which  end  he  caufed  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn 
quite  round  the  city  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch  ;  and,  that 
his  troops  might  not  be  over-fatigued,  he  divided  his  army  into 
twelve  bodies,  and  affigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guard¬ 
ing  the  trenches.  The  befteged  thinking  themfelves  out  of  all 
danger  by  reafon  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines,  infulted 
Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his  at¬ 
tempts,  and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  himfelf,  as  fo  much  un¬ 
profitable  labour. 


SECTION  I. 

PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greateft  events  in 
ancient  hiftory,  and  as  the  principal  circumftances,  with  which 
it  was  attended,  were  foretold  in  the  holy  fcriptures  many  years 
before  it  happened,  I  think  it  not  improper,  before  I  give  an 
account  of  what  the  profane  writers  fay  of  it,  briefly  to  put 
together  what  we  find  upon  the  fame  head  in  the  facred 

*  Hercd.  1,  i.  c.  177.  Cyrop.  1,  vii.  p.  186 — 188. 
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pages,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of  comparing 
the  predi&ions  and  the  accomplifhment  of  them  together. 


I.  THE  PREDICTION  OF  THE  JEWISH  CAPTIVITY  AT  BABY¬ 
LON,  AND  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  DURATION. 


God  Almighty  was  pleafed  not  only  to  caufe  the  captivity, 
which  his  people  were  to  ferve  at  Babylon,  to  be  foretold  a  long 
time  before  it  came  to  pafs,  but  likewife  to  fet  down  the  exaft 
number  of  years  it  was  to  laft.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was 
70  years,  after  which  he  promifed  he  would  deliver  them,  by 
bringing  a  remarkable  and  an  eternal  deftru&ion  upon  the  city 
of  Babylon,  the  place  of  their  bondage  and  confinement. 
“  And  thefe  nations  (hall  ferve  the  king  of  Babylon  70  years,’ ’ 
Jer.  xxv,  11. 

II.  THE  CAUSES  OF  GOD’S  WRATH  AGAINST  BABYLON. 


That  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  againft  Babylon  was, 

I.  Her  infupportable  pride  ;  2.  Her  inhuman  cruelty  towards 
the  Jews ;  and,  3.  The  facrilegious  impiety  of  her  king. 

1.  Her  pride.  *  She  believeth  herfelf  to  be  invincible.  She 
fays  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations,  and  I  (hall  remain 
fo  for  ever.  There  is  no  power  equal  to  mine.  All  other 
powers  are  either  fubjedl  or  tributary  to  me,  or  in  alliance  with 
me.  I  fhall  never  know  either  barrennefs  or  widowhood. 
Eternity  is  writ  in  my  deftiny,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
all  thofe  that  have  confulted  the  ftars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  cruelty.  It  is  God  himfelf  that  complains  of  it. 
f  I  was  willing,  fays  he,  to  panifii  my  people  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  a  father  cliailifeth  his  children.  I  fent  them  for  a  time  into 
banifhment  at  Babylon,  with  a  defign  to  recall  them,  as  foon  as 
they  were  become  more  thankful  and  more  faithful.  But  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  her  prince  have  converted  my  paternal  challifement 
into  fuch  a  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  as  my  clemency 
abhors.  Their  defign  has  been  to  deilroy  ;  mine  was  to  lave. 
The  banifhment  they  have  turned  into  a  fevere  bondage  and 
captivity,  and  have  fhown  no  compaffion  or  regard  either  to 
age,  infirmity,  or  virtue. 

3.  The  facrilegious  impiety  of  her  king.  To  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  his  pi  edeceffors,  Balthazar  added  an  impiety  that  was 


*  Dixifti,  In  fempitermim  ero  dominn — Dicis  in  corde  tuo,  Ego  fum, 
,et  non  eft  prxtcr  me  amphus  :  non  fedebo  vidua,  et  ignorubo  fterilitatem. 
Ifa.  xlvii.  7,  8. 

f  lratus  fum  fuper  populum  meum,  et  dedi  eos  in  manu  tua,  Babylon, 
Non  pofuifti  eis  mifericordiam :  fuper  fenem  aggravat'd  jugum  tuum 
va'dc.  Veniet  fuper  te  malum,  ifa.  xlvii.  6,  7. 
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peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  did  not  only  prefer  his  falfe  divinities 
to  the  true  and  only  God,  but  imagined  himfelf  likewife  to 
have  vanquifhed  his  power,  becaufe  he  was  poffeffed  of  the 
veffels  which  had  belonged  to  his  worfhip  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant 
it  to  affront  him,  he  affedled  to  apply  thofe  holy  veffels  to  pro¬ 
fane  ufes.  This  was  the  provoking  circumftance  that  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him. 


III.  THE  DECREE  PRONOUNCED  AGAINST  BABYLON. 

“  *  Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  fhields”  [it  is  the 
prophet  that  fpeaks  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians]  ;  “  The  Lord 
“  hath  raifed  up  the  fpirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for  his 
“  device  is  againft  Babylon,  to  deflroy  it ;  becaufe  it  is  the  ven- 
“  geance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his  temple.” 

“  f  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  a  day 
“  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the  land  defo- 
“  late,  d  Behold,  I  will  punilh  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his 
“  land,  as  I  have  punifhed  the  king  of  Affyriaf. 

“  ||  Shout  againft  her  round  about.  Recompenfe  her  ac- 
“  cording  to  her  work  ;  according  to  all  that  fhe  hath  done, 
4i  do  unto  her  ;  and  fpare  ye  not  her  young  men  ;  deftroy  ye 
“  utterly  all  her  hoft.  **  Every  one  that  is  found  fhall  be 
“  thruft  through,  and  every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them  fhall 
“  fall  by  the  fword.  Their  children  alfo  fhall  be  dafhed  to  pieces 
11  before  their  eyes,  their  houfes  fhall  be  fpoiled,  and  their  wives 
“  ravifned.  Behold,  I  will  -ftir  up  the  Medes  againft  them, 
“  who  fhall  not  regard  fdver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  fhall  not 
“  delight  in  it.  Their  bows  alfo  fhall  dafh  the  young  men  to 
“  pieces,  and  they  fhall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb, 
“  their  eye  fhall  not  fpare  children,  j- f  O  daughter  of  Babylon, 
“  who  art  to  be  deftroyed,  happy  fhall  he  be,  that  rewardeth 
“  thee  as  thou  haft  ferved  us.  Happy  fhall  he  be,  that  taketh 
“  thy  children,  and  aafheth  them  againft  the  ftones.” 

“j^And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty 
“  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency,  fhall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
“  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  fhall  never  be  inhabited  ;  nei- 
“  ther  fhall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  nei- 
“  ther  fhall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  fhall  the  fhep- 
“  herds  make  their  fold  there  ;  but  wild  beafts  of  the  defert 
“  fhall  lie  there,  and  their  houfes  fhall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
“  tures,  and  owls  fliall  dwell  there,  and  fatyrs  fliall  dance  there  i 

*  Jer.  li.11.  f  Ifa.  xiii.  6.  9.  f  Jer.  1.  18. 

§  Iri  the  deftrudiion  of  Nineveh.  ||  Jer.  1. 15.  29.  and  li.  32. 

**  Ifa.  xiii.  ij,  iS.  Pf.  cxxxvii.  8,9.  jj:  Ifa.  xiii.  19 — is. 
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“  and  the  wild  beads  of  the  i/lands  (hall  cry  in  their  defolate 
“  houfes,  and  dragons  in  their  pleafant  palaces.  *1  will  alfo 
u  make  it  a  poffeffion  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water  ;  and 
“  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  beforn  of  dedruftion,  faith  the  Lord 
of  hods.  The  Lord  of  hods  hath  fworn,  faying,  Surely  as 
“  I  have  thought,  fo  /hall  it  come  to  pafs ;  and  as  I  have  pur- 
pofed,  fo  /hall  it  dand.” 

IV.  CYRUS  CALLED  TO  DESTROY  BABYLON,  AND  TO 
DELIVER  THE  JEWS. 

Cyrus,  whom  the  divine  providence  was  to  make  ufe  of,  as 
an  indrument  for  the  executing  of  his  defigns  of  goodnefs  and 
mercy  towards  his  people,  was  mentioned  in  the  fcripture  by 
his  name  above  200  years  before  he  was  born.  And,  that  the 
world  might  not  be  furprifed  at  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  his 
conqueds,  God  was  pleafed  to  declare,  in  very  lofty  and  re¬ 
markable  terms,  that  he  himfclf  would-be  his  guide  ;  and  that 
in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by  the  hand,  and  would 
fubdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  before  him.  “  f  Thusfaith 
“  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whole  right  hand  I 
<(  have  holden  to  fubdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loofe 
**  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  grates, 
“  and  the  gates  /hall  not  be  /hut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and 
“  make  the  crooked  places  draight.  I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
“  gates  of  brafs,  and  cut  in  funder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I 
will  give  thee  treafures  of  darknefs,  and  hidden  riches  of  fecret 
places,  that  thou  may ed  know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call 
“  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Ifrael :  foi  Jacob  my  fer- 
“  vant’s  fake,  and  Ifrael  mine  ele<d,  I  have  even  called  thee 
“  by  thy  name :  I  have  furnamed  thee,  though  .thou  had  not 
known  me.” 

V.  GOD  GIVES  THE  SIGNAL  TO  THE  COMMANDERS,  AND 
TO  THE  TROOPS,  TO  MARCH  AGAINST  BABYLON. 

“  J  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,”  faith  the  Lord,  “  upon  the  high 
.mountain,”  that  it  may  be  feen  afar  off,  and  that  all  they  who 
are  to  obey  me  may  know  my'  orders.  “  Exalt  the  voice  unto 
-them”  that  are  able  to  hear  you.  “  Shake  the  Land,”  and 
make  a  fign,  to  haden  the  march  of  thofe  that  are  too  far  off 
to  didingui/h  another  fort  of  command.  Let  the  officers  of 
the  troops  “  go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,”  into  the  pavili¬ 
ons  of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  nation  range  them- 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  ij,  24.  f  Ifa.  xlv.  i — 4.  f  Ibid.  sail.  2. 
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felves  around  their  fovereign,  and  make  hake  to  offer  him  their 
fervice,  and  to  go  unto  his  tent,  which  is  already  fet  up. 

“  *  I  have  commanded  my  fanftified  ones,”  I  have  given 
my  orders  to  thofe  whom  I  fanftified  for  the  execution  of  my 
defigns ;  and  thefe  kings  are  already  marching  to  obey  me, 
though  they  knew  me  not.  It  is  I  that  have  placed  them  up¬ 
on  the  throne,  that  have  made  feveral  nations  ftibjefl  to  them, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  my  defigns  by  their  miniftration  “  I 
“  have  called  my  mighty  ones  f  for  mine  anger.”  I  have 
caufed  the  mighty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  minifters 
and  executioners  of  my  wrath  and  vengeance.  From  me  they 
derive  their  courage,  their  martial  abilities,  their  patience,  their 
wifdom,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes.  If  they  are  in¬ 
vincible,  it  is  becaufe  they  ferve  me  :  every  thing,  gives  way, 
and  trembles  before  them,  becaufe  they  are  the  minikers  of  my 
wrath  and  indignation.  They  joyfully  labour  for  my  glory, 
“  they  rejoice  in  my  highnefs.”  The  honour  they  have  of 
being  under  my  command,  and  of  being  fent  to  deliver  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  love,  infpires  them  with  ardor  and  cheerfulneis : 
behold,  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain  affurance  of  viftory. 

The  prophet,  a  witnefs  in  fpirit  of  the  orders  that  are  juft 
given,  isaflonifhed  at  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  they  are  execut¬ 
ed  by  the  princes  of  the  people.  I  hear  already,  he  cries  out, 
“  j;  the  noife  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great 
“  people  ;  a  tumultuous  noife  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  ga- 
“  thered  together.  The  Lord  of  hofts  muftereth  the  holt  of 
“  the  battle  :  $  they  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of 
“  heaven,”  where  the  voice  of  God,  their  mafter  and  fovereign, 
has  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  fight  of  a  formidable  army,  or  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  ftruck  ;  it  is  God  himfelf 
that  I  behold;  all  the  reft  are  but  his  retinue,  and  the  minifters 
of  his  juftice.  “  It  is  even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  cf  his 
“  indignation,  to  deftroy  the  whole  land.” 

||“  A  grievous  vifion  is  declared  unto  me.”  The  **  impious. 
Balthazar,  king  of  Babylon,  continues  to  aft  impioufly;  “  the 
“  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacheroully,  and  the  fpoiler  fpoil- 
eth.”  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  exceffes,  go  up,  thou  prince  of 
Perfia  ;  “  go  up,  O  Elam:”  and  thou  prince  of  the  Medes, 
befiege  thou  Babylon  :  “  befiege,  O  Media  ;  all  the  fighing, 
“  which  ftie  was  the  caufe  of,  have  I  made  to  ceafe.”  That 


*  Ifa.  xiii.  3.  f  I. at.  verf.  in  ira  mea.  Heb.  in  iram  meam. 

$  Ifa.  xiii.  4.  §  Ibid.  ver.  5.  ||  Ibid.  xxi.  2. 

*  *  This  is  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
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wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged  ;  her  power  is  at  an  end,  and 
my  people  is  delivered 

VI.  PARTICULAR.  CIRCUMSTANCES  SET  DOWN,  RELATING 
TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 

There  is  nothing,  methinks,  that  can  be  more  proper  to  raife 
a  profound  reverence  in  us  for  religion,  and  to  give  us  a  geeat 
idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  obferve,  with  what  exaftnefs  he  re¬ 
veals  to  his  prophets  the  principal  circumftances  of  the  befieg- 
ing  and  taking -of  Babylon,  not  only  many  years,  but  feveral 
ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  army,  by  which  Babylon 
will  be  taken,  is  to  confiil  of  Medes  and  Perfians,  and  to  be 
commanded-by  Cyrus. 

2.  This  city  (hall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner,  in  a  way  that  (he  did  not  at  all  expert :  *  “  Therefore  fhall 
“  evil  come  upon  thee  ;  thou  {halt  not  know  from  whence  i'c 
“  rifeth.”  She  (hall  be  all  on  a  hidden  and  in  an  inftant  over¬ 
whelmed  with  calamities  which  fine  did  not  forefee  :f  “  Defola- 
“  tion  (hall  come  upon  thee  fuddenly,  which  thou  (halt  not 
“  know.”  In  a  word,  {he  (hall  be  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  or 
a  gin,  before  (he  perceivetvh  that  any  fnares  have  been  laid  for 
her  :  J  “  I  have  laid  a  fnare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  alfo  taken, 
“  O  Babylon,  and  thou  wall  not  aware.” 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  fufficsent  to 
render  her  impregnable,  and  triumphed  in  her  being  fo  advar.- 
tageoufly  htuated  and  defended  by  fo  deep  a  river  :  $  “  O  thou 
“  that  dwelled;  upon  many  waters.:”  it  is  God  himfclf  who 
points  out  Babylon  under  that  defeription.  And  yet  that  very 
r:ver  Euphrates  fiiall  he  the  caufe  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a 
firatagem  (of  which  there  never  had  been  any  example  before, 
nor  has  there  been  anything  like  it  fince),  (hall  divert  the  courfe 
of  that  river,  fhall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by  that  means  open 
himfelf  a  pafiage  into  the  city  :  jj  “  I  will  dry  up  her  fea,  and 
“  make  her  fprings  dry.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and 
“  they  fhall  be  dried  up.”  Cyrus  fiiall  take  poffefiion  of  the 
keys  of  the  river  ;  and  the  water  which  rendered  Babylon  in- 
acceffible,  fhall  be  dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been  confumed  by 
fire  :  **  “  The  paffag.es  are  flopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have 
4‘  burnt  with  fire.” 

4.  She  fnall  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  upon  a  day  of  feaft- 

*  Ifa.  xlyii.  n.  +  Ibid-  f  Jer.  X  24.  '  §  Ibid.  li.  13. 

|!  Ibid.  X  38.  and  li.  36.  **  Ibid.  li.  32. 
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ing  and  rejoicing,  even  w hi! ft  her  inhabitants  are  at  table,  and 
tliink  upon  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking:  *“  In  her  heat 
“  1  wdl  make  their  ieafts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that 
s:  they  may  rejoice,  and  deep  a  perpetual  deep,  and  not  wake, 
“  faith  the  Lord.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  God  who  does 
all  this,  who  lays  a  fnare  for  Babylon  :  j-  “  I  have  laid  a  fnare 
“  f  thee  who  drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river  ;  “  I  will 
*  dry  up  her  fea  j”  and  who  brings  that  drunkennefs  and 
drowllnefs  upon  her  princes  ;  j;  “  I  will  make  drunk  her  prin- 
<!ces.” 

5.  The  king  fhall  be  feized  in  an  infant  with  an  incredible 
terror  and  perturbation  of  mind  :  §  “  My  loins  are  filled  with 
“  pain  ;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a 
“  woman  that  travaileth  ;  I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of 

it  ;  I  was  difmayed  at  the  feeing  of  it :  my  heart  panted, 
“  fearfulnefs  affrighted  me  :  the  night  of  my  pleafure  hath  he 
“  turned  into  fear  unto  me.”  This  is  the  condition  Balthazar 
was  in,  when  in  the  middle  of  the. entertainment  he  favv  an  hand 
come  out  of  the  wall,  which  wrote  fuch  characters  upon  it,  as 
none  of  his  diviners  could  either  explain  or  read  ;  but  more  ef- 
peciaily  when  Daniel  declared  to  him,  that  thofe  characters 
imported  the  fentence  of  -his  death.  ||  “  Then,”  fays  the 
feripture,  “  the  king5s  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
“  thoughts  troubled  him,  fo  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were 
“  looted,  and  his  knees  fmote  one  againft  another.”  The  ter¬ 
ror,  aftonifhment,  fainting,  and  trembling  of  Balthazar  are  here 
deferibed  and  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  prophet  who 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  them,  as.  they  were  by  the  prophet  who 
foretold  them  200  years  before. 

Eat  Ifaiah  mall  have  had  an  extraordinary  meafure  of  divine 
illumination,  to  be  able  to  add,  immediately  after  the  de- 
icription  of  Balthazar’s  conilernation,-  the  following  words  : 
“  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower,  eat,  drink**.” 
The  prophet  forefees,  that  Balthazar,  though  terribly  difmayed 
.and  confounded  at  firft,  fhall  recover  his  courage  and  fpir-it 
again,  through  the  exhortations  of  his  courtiers  j  but  more 
particularly  through  the  perfuafion  of  the  queen,  his  mother, 
who  reprefented  to  him  the  unreafo.nablenefs  of  being  affe&ed 
with  fuch  unmanly  fears,  and  unneceffary  alarms  :  f  f  “  Let 
s‘  net  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be. 

*  Jer.li.  39. 

§  Ifa-  xxu  3,  4. 

|f  Dan.  v.  1  a 
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“  changed.”  They  exhorfeqhim  therefore  to  make  himfelf 
eafy,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the 
aflurance  of  being  advertifed  of  every  tiring  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  centinels  ;  to  order  the  reft  of  the  iupper  to  be  lerved, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  to  recal  that  gaiety  and  joy, 
which  his  excefiive  fears  had  baniPaed  from  the  table  ;  “  Pre- 
“  pare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower,  eat,  drink.-” 

6.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders, 
God  on  his  part  is  likewife  giving liis  :  “  *  Arife,  ye  princes,  and 
“  anoint  the  Ihield.”  It  is  God  himfelf  that  commands  the 
princes  to  advance,  to  take  their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into 
a  city  drowned  in  wine,  and  buried  in  fleep. 

7.  Ifaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important  cir-- 
cumftances  concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon.  The  firlt  is, 
that  the  troops  with  which  it  is  filled,  (hall  not  keep  their 
ground,  or  Hand  firm  any-where,  neither  at  the  palace,  nor  the 
citadel,  nor  any  other  public  place  whatfoever  ;  that  they  fn all 
defert  and  leave  one  another,  without  thinking  of  ariy  thing 
but  making  their  efcape  ;  that,  in  running  away,  they  (hall  dii- 
perfe  themfelves,  and  take  different  roads,  juft  as  a  flock  of 
deer,,  or  of  (keep,  is  difperfed  and  fcattered,  when  they  are 
affrighted  :  “  f  And  itTnall  be  as  the  chafed  roe,  and  as  a  fne  :p 
“  that  no  man  taketh  up.”  The  fecond  circumftance  is,  that 
the  greateft  part  oi  thofe  troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  fcrvice  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians  ;  and  tlsat  they 
mall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence  they  came,  with¬ 
out  being. puriued  by  the  conquerors;  becaufe  the  divine  ven-- 
geance  was  chiefly  to  fall  upon  the  citizens  of  Babylon  : 
“  jl  They  (hall  flee  every  one  into  his  own  land.” 

8.  Tattly,  Not  to  mention  the  dreadful  (laughter  which  is  lo 
be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will 
be  fhown  either  to  old  men,  women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the 
child  that  is  (till  within  its  mother’s  womb,  as  has  been  already 
taken  notice  of ;  the  la  it  cncumftance,  I  fay,  the  prophet  fore- 
tels,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himfelf,  whofe  body  is  to  have  no 
burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  royal  family  ;  both 
which  calamities  are  defcnbed  in  the  fcripture,  after  a  manner 
equally  terrible  and  iiiftrudtive  to  ail  princes.  “  0  But  thou 
“  art  cail  out  ot  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou 
“  bialt  not  be  joined  with  them  (thy  anceftors)  in  burial,  be- 
“  caufe  thou  halt  deftroyed  thy  land,  and  (lain  thy  people.” 

f  Ibid.-. 

That 


“  Ifa.xxi.  5.  f  Ibid.  xiii.  14. 
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That  king  is  juilly  forgot,  who  has  never  remembered  that 
he  ought  to  be  the  prote&or  and  father  of  his  people.  He 
that  has  lived  only  to  ruin  and  deliroy  his  country,  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  common  privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an 
enemy  to  mankind,  living  or  dead,  he  ought  to  have  no  place 
amongft  them.  He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beads  of  the  field, 
and  Lke  them  he  fhall  be  buried  :  and  liirce  he  had  no  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity  himfelf,  he  deferves  to  meet  with  no  hu¬ 
manity  from  others.  This  is  the  fentence  which  God  himfelf 
pronounceth  again d  Balthazar  :  and  the  malediftion  extends  it- 
ieif  to  his  children,  who  were  locked  upon  as  Ins  affociates  in 
the  throne,  and  as  the  fource  of  a  long  poftenty  and  fuccef- 
iion  or  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the  flat¬ 
tering  courtiers,  but  the  pleating  profpefts  and  ideas  of  their 
future  grandeur.  *  “  Prepare  daughter  for  his  children,  for 
“  c:ie  iniquity  o£  their  fathers  ;  that  they  do  not  rife  nor  pof- 
“  fefs  the  land,  b  or  I  will  rife  up  againlt  them,  faith  the  Lord 
“  of  hods,  and  cut  ofi  from  Babylon  the  name,  and  remnant* 
“  and  fun,  and  nephew,  faith  the  Lord.” 


SECTION  IT. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 

After  having  feen  the  predictions  of  every  thing  that  was  to 
happen  to  impious  Babylon,  it  is  new  time  to  come  to  the 
completion  and  accomplifnment  of  thofe  prophecies  ;  and  in 
order  thereto,  we  mult  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiflory,  with 
refptft  to  the  taking  of  that  city. 

As  foonas  Cyrus  fa w  the  ditch,  which  they  had  leng  work¬ 
ed  upon,  was  finiihed,  he  began  to  think  ferioufly  upon  the 
execution  of  his  vail  defign,  whicli  as  yet  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  to  nobody.  Providence  foon  furnilhed  him  with  as  fit 
an  opportunity  for  this  purpofe  as  he  could  defire.  He  was 
informed,  that  in  the  city,  on  fuch  a  day,  a  great  feftival  was 
to  be  celebrated ;  and  that  the  Babylonians,  on  occafion  of 
that  folemnity,  were  accuitomed  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  and  debauchery. 

-j-  Balthasar  himfelf  was  more  concerned  in  this  public  re¬ 
joicing  than  any  other,  and  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  In  the  heat  of  his  wine  he  ordered  the  gold  and  fib  er 
veffels,  whicli  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  jerufalem,  to 

*  Ifa.  xiv.  2i,  22,  t Can>  v-  1 — 29- 
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be  brought  out  ;  and,  as  "an  infult  upon  the  God  of  Ifvael,  lie, 
his  whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out  of  thofe  facred 
veflels.  God,  who  was  provoked  at  fuch  infolence  and  impiety, 
in  the  very  aftion  made  him  fenf.ble  who  it  was  tliat  he  affront* 
ed,  by  a  fudden  apparition  of  an  hand  writing  certain  charac¬ 
ters  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  furprifed  and  frighted 
at  this  vifion,  immediately  fent  for-all  his  wife  men,  his  thvmefs, 
and  aftrologers,  that  they  might  vad  the  writing  to  .him,  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  it.  But  they  all  came  in  vain,  not  otte 
of  them  being  able’  to  expound  the  matter,  or  even  to  read  the 
characters  *.  It  is  probably-in  relation  to  this  occur,  ^nce  that 
Ifaiah,  after  having  foretold  to  Babylon,  that  fhe  fnall  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  calamities  that  flic  did  not  expert,  adds,  “  Stand 
“  now  with  thine  inchantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
“  forceries.  Let  now  the  aftrologers,  the  ftar-gazers,  the 
“  monthly  prognofticators,  hand  up,  and  fave  thee  from  thefe 
“  things  that*  fhall  come  upon  thee,”  lia.  xlv;i.  12,  13.  The 
queen-mother,  Nitocris,  a  princefs  of  great  merit,  coming,  upon 
the  noife  of  this  prodigy,  into  the  banquetting-room,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  compofe  the  fpirit  of  the  king,’  her  fon,  advifing  him  to 
fend  for  Daniel,  with  whofe  abilities  in  fuch  matt  ere  (lie  was  well 
acquainted,  and  whom  fhe  had  always  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate. 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  fent  for,  and  fpoke  to  the 
king  with  a  freedom  and  liberty  becoming  a  prophet.  He  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful  manner  in  which  God  had  pti- 
r.iihed  the  pride  of  his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
crying  j  abufe  he  made  of  his  power,  when  he  acknowledged 
no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  thought  himfelf  maker  to  exalt 
and  to  abafe,  to  inflift  deftruiiion  and  death  wherefoever  he 
would,  only  became  fuch  was  his  will  and  pftafure.  “  g  And 
“  thou  his  fon,”  fays  he  to  the  king,  “  haft  not  humbled 
“  thine  heart,  though  thou  kneweft  all  this,  but  haft  lifted 
“  up  thyfelf  againft  the  Lord  of  heaven  ;  and  they  have 
“  brought  the  veffels  of  his  lioufe  before  thee,  and  thou  and 
“  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drank  wine 
“  in  them  ;  and  thou  haft  praifed  the  gods  of  filver  and  gold, 
“  of  brafs,  iron,  wood,  and  ftone,  which  fee  not,  nor  hear, 
“  nor  know  :  and  the  God,  in  whofe  hand  thy  breath  is,  and 

*  The  reafon  why  they  could  net  read  this  fentence  was,  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now  called  the  Samaritan  charac¬ 
ters,  and  which  the  Babylonians  did  not  underftand. 

f  Whom  he  would  he  flew,  and  whom  he  wuuld  he  kept  alive,  and 
whom  he  would  he  fet  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.  Dan.  v.  1 9. 

$  Dan,  v.  22 — 28. 
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“  v.hofe  are  all  thy  ways,  haft  thou  not  glorified.  Then  was 
“  the  part  of  the  hand  lent  from  him,  and  this  writing  was 
written.  And  this  is  the  writing  which  was  written,  *Mene, 
“  Men  e,  Te  k  e  l,  f  Up  h  ars  i  n.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
'  ‘  thing  :  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  fiaifh- 
“  ed  it  ;  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
“  found  wanting  ;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given 
*‘.to  the  Modes  and  Peril  a..”  This  interpretation,  one  would 
tuink,  ihould  have  enhanced  the  king’s  trouble  ;  but  fome  way 
or  other  they  found  means  to  difpel  his  fears,  and  make  him 
eafv  ;  probably  upon  a  perfuafion,  that  the  calamity  was  not 
denounced  as  prefent  or  immediate,  and  that  time  might  fur- 
nifh  them  with  expedients  to  avert  it.  This  however  is  certain, 
that  for  fear  of  diilurbing  the  general  joy  of  the  prefent  fefti- 
vahfthey  put  oft  the  difcuffion  of  ferious  matters  to  another 
time,  and  fat  down  again  to  their  mirth  and  liquor,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  revellings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

j;  Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  confufion 
tint  was  generally  occafioned  by  this  feftival,  both  in  the  palace 
and  the  city,  had  polled  a  part  of  his  troops  on  that  fide  where 
the  river  entered  into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  fide 
where  it  went  out,  and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the 
city  that  very  night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  as  foon  as  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given  all  ne- 
ceiTary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  officers  to  follow  him,  by  re- 
prefentingto  them,  that  he  marched  under  the  conduct  of  the 
gods  ;  in  the  evening  he  made  them  open  the  great  receptacles, 
cr  ditches,  on  both  Tides  of  the  town,  above  and  below,  that 
the  water  of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this  means 
the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  became 
dry.  Then  the  two  fore-mentioned  bodies  of  troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  orders,  went  into  the  channel,  the  one  commanded 
by  Gobryas,  ard  the  other  by  Gadates,  and  advanced  towards 
each  other  without  meeting  with  any  obftacle.  The  invifible 
guide,  who  had  promifed  to  open  all  the  gates  to-  Cyrus,  made 
the  general  negligence  and  diiorder  of  that  riotous  night  ferve 
to  the  leaving  open  of  the  gates  of  brafs,  which  were  made  to 
ftmt  up  the  defeents  fromthe  keys  to  the  river,  and  which  alone, 
if  they  had  not  been  left  open,  were  fufficient  to  have  defeated 
the  whole  enterprife.  Thus  did  thefe  two  bodies  of  troops  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  any  oppoiiLion, 


*  Thefe  three  words  fignify  number,  weight,  divifion. 

Or  Pdb.es.  j  Cyrop.Ivii.  p.  189 — 19a. 
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and  meeting  together  at  the  royal  palace,  according  to  their 
agreement,  furprifed  the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Some 
or  the  company  that  were  within  the  palace  opening  the  doors, 
to  know  what  noife  it  was  they  heard  without,  the  foldiers 
rufhed  in,  and  quickly  made  themlelves  mailers  oi  it.  And 
meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  fvvord  in  hand,  at  the 
head  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  way  to  fuceour  him,  they  kill¬ 
ed  him,  and  put  all  thofe  that  attended  him  to  the  iword. 
The  iirit  thing  the  conquerors  did  -afterwards,  was  to  thank 
the  gods  for  having  at  lad  punilhed  that  impious  king.  Thefe 
words  are  Xenophon’s,  and  are  very  remarkable,  as  they  lo 
perfectly  agree  with  what  the  fcriptures  have  recorded  of  the 
mpious  Balthazar. 

*  The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian 
empire,  after  a  duration  of  210  years  from  the  beginning  of 
Nabuchodonofor’s  reign,  who  was  the  founder  thereof.  Thus 
was  the  power  of  that  proud  city  abolilhed,  juft  50  years  after 
fine  had  deftroyed  the  city  of  Jerufalem  and  her  temple  ;  and 
herein  were  accomplifhed  thefe  predictions,  which  the  prophets 
Ilaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  denounced  agamit  her,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particular  account.  There 
is  (till  one  more,  the  molt  important,  and  the  moll  incredible  of 
them  all,  and  yet  the  fcripture  has  it  fet  down  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  and  marked  it  out  with  the  greateft  exaCincfs :  a  pre¬ 
diction  literally  fulfilled  in  all  its  points  ;  the  proof  of  which 
ilill  actually  fubfifts,  is  the  moft  eafy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  contefted.  What  I  mean  is  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  fo  total  and  a’ofolute  a  ruin  of  Babylon,  that  not  the 
leait  remains  or  footfteps  fhould  be  left  of  it.  I  think  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of  the  perfeCt  accomplilli- 
ment  of  this  famous  prophecy,  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
what  followed  the  taking  of  Babylon. 

SECTION  III. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PROPHECY  WHICH  FORETOLD 
THE  TOTAL  RUIN  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABYLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  feveral  of  the  prophets, 
but  particularly  in  Ifaiah,  in  the  thirteenth  chap,  from  the  19th 
to  the  22d  verfes,  and  in  the  23d  and  24th  verfes  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chap.  It  is  already  inferted  at  large,  page  106,  &c. 
It  is  there  declared,  that  Babylon  (hould  be  utterly  deftroyed. 


*  A.  M.  3466.  Ant.  J.  C-  538. 
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as  the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly  were  ; 
that  die  (hall  be  no  more  inhabited  ;  that  fhe  fnall  never  be 
rebuilt  ;  that  the  Arabs  fhall  not  fo  much  as  fet  up  their  tents 
there  ;  that  neither  berdfman  or  fnepherd  fnall  come  thither 
even  to  reft  his  herd  or  his  flock  ;  that  it  (hall  become  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place  for  the  wild  beads,  and  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of  the 
night  ;  that  the  place  where  it  flood  (hall  be  covered  over 
with  a  marih,  ora  fen,  fo  that  no  mark  or  footftep  fhall  be  left 
to  (hew  where  Babylon  had  been.  It  is  God  himfelf  who 
pronounced  this  fentence,  and  it  is  for  the  fervice  of  religion, 
to  ihow  how  exactly  every  article  of  it  has  been  fucceffively 
Hccomplifned. 

I.  In  the  firll  place,  Babylon  ceafed  to  be  a  royal  city,  the 
kings  of  Perlia  eluding  to  re  fide  elfewhere.  They  delighted 
more  in  Shufan,  Ecbatana,  Perfepolis,  or  any  other  place  ;  and 
did  themfelves  deitvoy  a  good  part  of  Babylon. 

*  II.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  fucceeded  the  Periians,  did  not  only  neglect  it, 
and  forbear  to  make  any  efnbeliifnments,  or  even  reparations  in 
it,  but  that  moreover  they  built  j-  Seleticia  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  purpofe  to  draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  caufe  it 
to  be  deferted.  Nothing  can  better  explain  what  the  prophet 
had  foretold  ;  “  It  fnall  not  be  inhabited.”  Its  own  mailers 
endeavour  to  depopulate  it. 

III.  The  new  kings  of  Perfia,  who  afterwards  became  rr.af- 
ters  of  Babylon,  completed  the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  +Cte» 
fiphon,  which  carried  away  all  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  fo  that  from  the  time  the  anathema  was  pronounced 
againit  that  city,  it  feems  as  if  thofe  very  perfons,  that  ought 
to  have  protected  her,  were  become  her  enemies  ;  as  if  they 
all  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  ftate  of  ioli- 
tude,  by  indirect  means,  though  without  ufing  any  violence  ; 
that  it  might  the  more  manifeftly  appear  to  be  the  hand  of 
God,  rather  than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brought  about  her 
deftrufStion. 


*  A.  M  3880. 

f  Partem  urbis  Perfe  diruerent,  partem  tempus  confumpfit,  et  Mace¬ 
donians  negligentia ;  maxime  poftquam  Seleucus  Nicator  Seieuciam  ad 
Tigrim  condidit,  ftadiis  tantum  trecentis  a  Babylone  difixtam.  Strab, 
1.  xvi.  p.  38. 

In  folitudinem  rediit  exhaufta  vicinitate  Seleucis,  ob  id  couditae  3 
Nicatore  intra  nonagefimum  (or  quadragefunum)  ktpidem.  Plin.  L 
vi.  c.  26. 

t  Pro  ilia  Seluciam  et  Ctefiphontem  urbes  Perfarum  inclytas  fecerunt. 
S.  Hieron.  in  cap.  xiii,  Ifa. 

IV,;  She 
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*  IV.  She  was  fo  totally  forfaken,  that  nothing  of  her  was 
left  remaining  but  the  walls  :  and  to  this  condition  was  fhe 
reduced  at  the  time  when  f  Paufanias  wrote  his  remarks  upon 
Greece.  Ilia  autem  Babylon,  omnium  quas  unquam  fol  afpexit 
■urbium  maxima,  jam  prater  muros  nihil  habet  reliqui,  Pauf.  in 
Arcad.  p.  509. 

V.  The  kings  of  Perfia,  finding  the  place  deferted,  made  a 
park  of  it,  in  which  they  kept  wild  beads  for  hunting.  Thus 
did  it  beccrre,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  a  dwelling-place 
for  ravenous  beails,  that  are  enemies  to  man  ;  or  for  timorous 
animals  that  flee  before  him.  Inftead  of  citizens,  (lie  was  now 
inhabited  by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  affes. 
Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  favage,  deadly  creatures, 
that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darknefs.  “  £  Wild  beafts 
“  of  the  defert  (hall  lie  there,  and  dragons  fhall  dwell  in  their 
“  pleafant  palaces.”' 

$  St.  Jerom  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable 
remark,  which  he  had  from  a  Perfian  monk,  that  had  himfelf 
feen  what  he  related  to  him.  Didicimvs  a  quodam  fratre  Ela- 
mita,  qui  de  illis  f.nibus  egrediens,  nurn  Hierofolymis  vitam  exigit 
monaclorum,  vcnationes  regias  ejfe  in  Babylone,  et  omnis  generis 
be/lias  murorum  ejus  ambitu  tantum  contineri.  In  cap.  Ifa.  xiii. 
22. 

VI.  But  it  was  (till  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
Handing.  At  length  they  fell  down  in  feveral  places,  and  were 
never  repaired.  Various  accidents  deflxoyed  the  remainder. 
The  animals  which  ferved  for  pleafure  to  the  Perfian  kings, 
abandoned  the  place :  ferpents  and  fcorpions  remained,  fo 
that  it  became  a  dreadful  place  for  perfons  that  flhould  have 
the  curicfity  to  vifit,  or  fearch  after  its  antiquities.  The  Eu¬ 
phrates,  that  ufed  to  run  thiough  the  city,  having  no  longer 
a  free  channel,  took  its  courfe  another  way,  fo  that  in  |]Theo- 
doret’s  time  there  was  but  a  very  little  {bream  of  water  left, 
which  ran  acrofs  the  ruins,  and  not  meeting  with  a  defcent,  or 
free  pafiage,  neceflarily  degenerated  into  a  marfh. 

**  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  river  had  quitted 
its  ordinary  channel,  by  reafon  of  the  outlets  and  canals  which 
Cy  rus  had  made,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 

*  A.  C.  96.  f  He  wrote  in  the  reign  cf  Antoninus,  fucccffor  to 

Adrian.  ^  Ifa.  xiii  21,  12.  §  A.  C.  400. 

||  Euphrates  quondam  urbem  ipfam  mediant  dividebat :  nunc  autem 
fiuvius  converfus  eft  in  aliam  viam,  et  per  rudera  nhnintus  acuaruin  mea¬ 
tus  fluit.  Theodor,  in  cap.  1.  Jercm.  ver.  38,  39. 

**  ll'a.  xiv.  22. 
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count  ;  thefe  outlets,  being  ill  flopped  up,  had  occafloned  a 
great  inundation  in  the  country.  Alexander  defigning  to  fix 
the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the  bringing  back 
of  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel,  and  had 
actually  fet  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Almighty,  who  watched 
over  the  fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  had  declared  he 
would  deftrov  even  to  the  very  remains  and  footfleps  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  '*  “  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  rem- 
“  nant,”  defeated  this  enterprife  by  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  happened  foon  after.  It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  how, 
alter  this,  Babylon  being  negledted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  we 
have  feen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inacceffible  pool,  which 
covered  the  very  place  where  that  impious  city  had  flood,  as 
Ifaiah  had  foretold  :  “  f  I  will  make  it  pools  of  water.”  And 
this  was  neceffary,  lefl  the  place  where  Babylon  had  flood 
fhould  be  difeovered  hereafter  by  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates. 

VII.  By  means  of  all  thefe  changes,  Babylon  became  an  ut¬ 
ter  defert,  and  all  the  country  round  fell  into  the  fame  ftate  of 
defolation  and  horror  ;  fo  that  the  mofl  able  J  geographers  at 
this  day  cannot  determine  the  place  where  it  flood.  In  this 
manner  God’s  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  §  “  I  will 
“  make  it  a  poffefiion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  ;  and 
“  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deftruqfion,  faith  the  Lord 
“  of  hofts.”  I  myfelf,  faith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a 
Lalous  eye,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which 
was  an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerufalem.  I  will  tho¬ 
roughly  fweep  the  place  where  it  flood,  and  will  clear  it  fo 
effectually,  by  defacing  every  footflep  of  the  city,  that  no  per- 
fon  final!  be  able  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  place  chofen 
by  Nimrod,  and  which  I,  who  am  the  Lord,  have  abolifned. 
“  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  beiom  of  deftruCtion,  faith  the  Lord 
“  of  holts.” 

VIII.  God  was  not  fatisfied  with  caufing  all  thefe  altera¬ 
tions  to  be  foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  affurance  of  their 
certainty,  thought  fit  to  feal  the  prediction  of  them  by  an  oath. 
“  ||  The  Lord  of  hofts  hath  fworn,  faying,  Surely  as  I  have 
“  thought,  fo  fhall  it  come  to  pafs  ;  and  as  I  have  purpofed, 
“  fo  (haii  it  fland.”  But  if  we  fhould  take  this  dreadful  oath 
in  its  full  latitude,  we  muft  not  confine  it  either  to  Babylon, 
or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that  reigned  therein. 
The  malediction  relates  to  the  whole  world  ;  it  is  the  general 


*  !fa.  Lv.  22.  f  Ibid.  23.  f  Nunc  omnino  deftrudla,  it3 

v.t  vk  cjus  fuperfmt  ruderii.  Ikudr&n.  §  Ifa.  xiv.  23.  ||  Ibid.  24. 

anathema 
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anathema  pronounced  againft  the  wicked  ;  it  is  the  terrible 
decree,  by  which  the  two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerufalem  (hall 
be  feparated  for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between 
the  good  and  wicked.  The  feriptures  that  have  foretold  it, 
{hall  fubfift  till  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  fentence  is  writ¬ 
ten  therein,  and  depoiited,  as  it  were,  in  the  public  archives 
of  religion.  “  The  Lord  of  hofts  hath  fworn,  faying,  Surely, 
“  as  I  have  thought,  fo  {hall  it  come  to  pafs  ;  and  as  I  have 
“  purpofed,  fo  {hall  it  Hand.” 

What  I  have  faid  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babylon  is 
almoft  entirely  taken  out  of  an  excellent  treatife  upon  Ifaiah, 
which  is  ilill  in  inanufeript. 


SECTION  IV. 

WHAT  FOLLOWED  UPON  THE  TAKING  -OF  BABYLON. 

Cyrus  *-  entered  the  city  after  the  manner  we  have  deferibed, 
put  all  to  the  fword  that  were  found  in  the  ft reets  ;  then  com¬ 
manded  the  citizens  to  bring  him  all  their  arms,  and  afterwards 
to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes.  The  next  morning,  by 
break  of  day,  the  garrifon,  which  kept  the  citadel,  being  ap- 
priled  that  the  city  was. taken,  and  their  king  killed,  furrender- 
ed  themfelves  to  Cyrus.  'Thus  did  this  prince,  almoft  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  and  without  any  refiftance,  find  himfelf  in 
peaceable  pofteffion  of  the  ftrongeft  place  in  the  world. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  was,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  fuccefs 
they  had  given  hirn  :  and  then  having  afiembled  his  principal 
officers,  he  publicly  applauded  their  courage  and  prudence, 
their  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  perfon,  and  diftributed  re¬ 
wards  to  his  whole  army.  +  After  which  he  reprefented  to 
them,  that  the  only  mean3  of  preferving  what  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  was  to  perfevere  in  their  ancient  virtue  ;  that  the  pro¬ 
per  end  of  victory  was  net  to  give  themfelves  up  to  idlenefs 
and  pleafure  ;  that,  after  having  conquered  their  enemies  by 
force  of  arms,  it  would  be  {hameful  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure  ;  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  ancient  glory,  it  behoved  them  to  keep  up 
amongft  the  Perfians  at  Babylon  the  fame  diicipline  they  had 
obferved  in  their  own  country,  and,  as  a1  means  thereto,  take  a 
particular  care  to  give  their  children  education.  This,  fay  s  he, 
will  neceffiarily  engage  us  daily  to  make  further  advancements 
in  virtue,  as  it  will  oblige  us  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  fetting 


*  Crrop.  2.  vii.  p.  197,. 


|  P  197,  300. 
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them  good  examples :  nor  will  it  be  eafy  for  them  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted,  when  they  ftiall  neither  hear  nor  fee  any  thing  amongft 
us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and  {hall  be  continually 
employed  in  honourable  and  laudable  exercifes. 

*  Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  offices  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  to  different  perfons,  according  to  their  various  talents 
and  qualifications  :  but  the  care  of  forming  and  appointing 
general  officers,  governors  of  provinces,  minifters  and  ambaffa- 
dors,  he  referred  to  himfelf,  looking  upon  that  as  the  proper 
duty  and  employment  of  a  king,  upon  which  depended  his 
glory,  the  fuccefs  of  his  affairs,  and  thehappinefs  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  his  kingdom.  Elis  great  talent  was,  to  ffudy  the  par¬ 
ticular  character  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his 
proper  fphere,  to  give  them  authority  in  proportion  to  their 
merit,  to  make  their  private  advancement  concur  with  the 
public  good,  and  to  make  the  whole  machine  of  the  ftate  move 
in  fo  -regular  a  manner,  that  every  part  ffiould  have  a  depen¬ 
dence  on,  and  mutually  contribute  to  iupport  each  other  ;  and 
that  the  Strength  of  one  ffiould  not  exert  itfelf  but  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  advantage  of  the  reft.  Each  peifon  had  his  diftritt, 
and  his  particular  fphere  of  bufinefs,  of  which  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  to  another  above  him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  fo  on, 
till  by  thefe  different  degrees  and  regular  fubordination,  the 
cognizance  of  affairs  came  to  the  king  himfelf,  who  did  not 
Hand  idle  in  the  midft  of  all  this  motion,  but  was,  as  it  were, 
the  foul  to  the  body  of  the  ftate  ;  which  by  this  means  he 
governed  with  as  much  eafe,  as  a  father  governs  his  private 
family. 

-j-  When  he  afterwards  fent  governors,  called  Satraps,  into 
the  provinces  under  his  fubjettion,  he  would  not  fuffer  the 
particular  governors  of  places,  or  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  troops,  kept  on  foot  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  thofe  provincial  governors,  or  to  be  fubjetf  to  any 
one  but  himfelf;  that  if  any  of  the  fatrapss,  elated  with  his 
power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  his  authority,  there  might 
be  found  witneffes  and  cenfors  of  In’s  mal-adminiftration  within 
his  own  government  :  for  there  was  nothing  he  fo  carefully 
avoided,  as  the  trufting  any  one  man  with  an  abfolute  power, 
as  knowing  that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reafon  to  repent 
lus  having  exalted  oneperfon  fo  high,  that  all  others  are  there¬ 
by  abafed  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  eftabliffied  a  wonderful  order  with  refpeft  to' 


Iris 
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his  military  affairs,  his  treafury,  and  civil  government.  *  In  all 
the  provinces  he  had  perfons  of  approved  integrity,  who  gave 
him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  paffed.  He  made  it  his 
principal  care  to  honour  and  reward  all  fuch  as  diftinguifhed 
themielves  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any  refpetl  what¬ 
ever.  He  infinitely  preferred  clemency  to  martial  courage, 
•becaufe  the  latter  is  often  the  caufe  of  ruin  and  defolation  to 
whole  nations,  whereas  the  former  is  always  beneficent  and 
■ufeful.  He  was  fenfible,  that  good  laws  contribute  very 
much  to  the  forming  and  preferving  of  good  manners,  but,  in 
his  opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was  to  be  a  living  law 
to  his  people  :  i  nor  aid  he  think  a  man  worthy  to  reign  over 
others,  unlefs  he  was  more  wife  and  virtuous  than  thofe  he  go¬ 
verned  :  $  He  was  alfo  perfuaded,  that  the  fureft  means  fora 
prince  to  gain  the  refpeft  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  fuch  as  ap¬ 
proached  his  perfon,  was  to  have  fo  much  regard  for  them,  as 
never  to  do  or  fay  any  thing  before  them,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  decency  and  good  manners. 

|j  Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  roval,  nor  did 
he  think  there  was  any  thing  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but 
the  pleafure  of  diftributing  them  to  others.  **  “  I  have  pro- 
“  digious  riches,”  fays  he  to  his  courtiers,  “  I  own,  and  I  am 
glad  the  world  knows  it ;  but  you  may  affure  yourfelves, 
“  they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine  :  For  to  what  end  fnould  I 
heap  up  wealth  ?  For  my  own  ufe,  and  to  confume  it  myfelf  ? 
That  would  be  impoffible,  if  I  defined  it.  No  :  the  chief 
“  ena  I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  thofe  who 
ferve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to  fuccour  and  relieve  thofe 
**  that  will  acquaint  me  with  their  neceflities.” 

•^TCrcefus  one  day  reprefented  to  him,  that  by  continual 
giving  he  would  at  laft  make  himfelf  poor,  whereas  he  might 
have  amaffed  infinite  treafures,  and  have  been  the  richeft  prince 
in  the  world.  “  And  to  what  fum,”  replied  Cyrus,  “  do  you 
think  thofe  treafures  might  have  amounted  i”  Crcefus  nam¬ 
ed  a  certain  fum,  which  was  immenfely  great.  Cyrus  there¬ 
upon  ordered  a  little  note  to  be  writ  to  the  lords  of  his  court, 
m  which  it  was  fignified  to  them,  that  he  had  occafion  for 
money.  Immediately  a  much  larger  fum  was  brought  to  him, 
than  Crosfus  had  mentioned.  “  Look  here,”  fays  Cyrus  to 
him,  “  here  are  my  treafures  ;  the  chefts  I  keep  my  riches  ins 
“  are  the  hearts  and  affe&ions  of  my  fubjefts.” 1 


*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  209.  f  P.  204. 
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But  as  much  as  he  etteemed  liberality,  he  ftill  laid  a  greater 
ttrefs  upon  kindncfs  and  condefcenfion,  affability  and  humani¬ 
ty,  which  are  qualities  ftill  more  engaging,  and  more  apt  to 
acquire  the  affedlion  of  a  people,  which  is  properly  to  reign. 
For  a  prince  to  be  more  generous  than  others  in  giving,  when 
he  is  infinitely  more  rich  than  they,  has  nothing  in  it  fo  fur- 
prifing  or  extraordinary,  as  to  defcend  in  a  manner  from  the 
throne,  and  to  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  his  fubjefts. 

*  But.  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  a  refpedt  for  religion.  Upon  this 
therefore  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  bellow  his  firit  and 
principal  care,  as  foon  as  he  became  more  at  leifure,  and  more 
matter  of  his  time,  by  the  coaqueil  of  Babylon.  He  began  by 
eftablittung  a  number  of  Magi,  to  ling  daily  a  morning  fervlce 
of  praife  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer  facrifices  ; 
which  was  always  pradlifed  amongtt  them  in  fuceeeding  ages. 

The  prince’s  difpofition  quickly  became,  as  is  ufual,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  difpofition  among  his  people  ;  and  his  example  became 
the  rule  of  their  condudt.  The  Perfians,  who  faw  that  Cyrus’s 
reign  had  been  but  one  continued  chain  and  feries  of  profpe- 
rity  and  fuccefs,  believed,  that,  by  ferving  the  gods  as  he  did, 
they  fhould  be  bletted  with  the  like  happinefs  and  profperity  : 
befides  they  were  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  fureft  way  to  pleafe 
their  prince,  and  to  make  their  court  to  him  fuccefsfully.  Cy¬ 
rus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have 
fuch  fentiments  of  -religion,  being  convinced,  that  whofo- 
ever  fincere'ly  fears  and  worfhips  God,  will  at  the  fame  time 
be  faithful  to  his  king,  and  preferve  an  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  ilate.  All  this 
is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the  true  religion. 

f  Cyrus  being  refolved  to  fettle  his  chief  refidence  at  Ba¬ 
bylon,  a  powerful  city,  which  could  not  be  very  well  affedted 
to  him,  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  more  cautious,  than  he  had 
been  hitherto,  in  regard  to  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  The  moil 
dangerous  hours  for  princes  within  their  palaces,  and  the  mott 
likely  for  treafonable  attempts  upon  their  lives,  are  thofe  of 
bathing,  eating,  and  deeping.  He  determined  therefore  to 
fuffer  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  thofe  times,  but  fuch  perfons  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  abfolutely  rely  ;  and  on  this  account  he 
thought  eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others ;  becaufe,  as  they  had 
neither  wives,  children,  nor  families,  and  befides  were  generally 
defpifed  on  account  of  the  meannefs  of  their  birth,  and  the  igne- 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  204.  t  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  196-. 
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m-iny  of  their  condition,  they  were  engaged  by  all  forts  ox  rea- 
fons  to  an  entire  attachment  to  their  mailer,  on  vvhofe  life  their 
whole  fortune  depended,  and  on  whofe  account  alone  it  was 
that  they  were  of  any  confideration.  Cyrus  therefore  filled  all 
thq  offices  of  his  houfehold  with  eunuchs  ;  and  as  this  had  been 
the  pra&ice  before  his  time,  from  thenceforth  it  became  the 
general  cuftom  of  all  the  eailern  countries. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after-times  this  ufage  prevailed  alfo 
amongft  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were 
the  reigning  all-powerful  favourites  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder.  It 
was  very  natural  for  the  prince,  after  having  confided  his  per- 
fon  to  their  care,  and  experienced  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit, 
to  intrufl  them  alfo  with  the  management  of  affairs,  and  by 
degrees  to  give  himfelf  up  to  them.  Thefe  expert  courtiers 
knew  how  to  improve  thofe  favourable  moments,  when  fove  - 
reigns,  delivered  from  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is  a 
burden  to  them,  become  men,  and  familiarize  themfelves  with 
their  officers.  And  by  this  policy  having  got  pofTcfiion  of 
their  mailer’s  mind  and  confidence,  they  came  to  be  in  great 
credit  at  court,  to  have  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  difpofal  of  employment's  and  honours,  and  to  arrive  them¬ 
felves  at  the  hig’neft  offices  and  dignities  in  the  (late. 

*  But  the  good  emperors,  futh-ab  Alexander  Seven’s,  had 
the  eunuchs  in  abhorrence,  looking iVpon  them  as  creatures  fiJJ. 
and  attached  only  to  their  fortftfieyitnd’enemies  by  principle  to 
the  public  good  ;  perfons,  whofe  wholdview  was  to  get  poffef- 
fion  of  the  prince’s  mind,  to  keep  ail  perfons  of  merit  from  him, 
to  conceal  affairs  as  much  as  poifible  from  his  knowledge,  and 
to  keep  him  iliut  up  and  imprifoned  in  a  manner,  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  three  or  four  officers,  who  had  an  entire  afcen- 
dant  and  dominion  over  him:  Claudentss  principem fuum,  ci 
agentes  ante  omnia  ns  quid  fdat. 

+  When  Cyrus  had  given  orders  about  every  thing  relating 
to  the  government,  he  refolved  to  drew  himfelf  publicly  to  his 
people,  and  to  his  new-conquered  fubjeds,  in  a  folemn  augull 
ceremony  of  religion,  by  marching  in  a  pompous  cavalcade  to 
the  places  confecrated  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  offer  facrifiees 
to  them.  In  this  proceffion  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  difplav  all 
pofiible  fplendour  and  magnificence,  to  catch  and  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  prince  ever 
aimed  at  procuring  refped  to  himfelf,  net  only  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  virtue,  fays  the  hiilorian,  but  by  fuch  an  external  pomp, 

*  Lamprld.  in  vita  Alex.  Sever.  f  Cyrop,  1.  viii.  p.  213.  '220. 
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as  was  proper  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  worked  like  a 
*  charm  or  enchantment  upon  their  imaginations.  He  ordered 
the.i'uperior  officers  of  the  Perfians  and  allies  to  attend  him, 
and  gave  each  of  them  a  fuit  of  clothes  after  the  Median 
fafhion,  that  is  to  fay,  long  garments,  which  hung  down  to  the 
feet.  Thefe  clothes  were  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  fineft 
and  brightell  dye,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver. 
Beftdes  thofe  that  were  for  themfelves,  he  gave  them  others, 
very  fplendid  alfo,  but  lefs  coftly,  to  prefent  to  the  fubaltern 
officers.  It  was  on  this  occafion  the  Perfians  firft  dreffed 
themfelves  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes,  f  and  began  to  imi¬ 
tate  them  in  colouring  their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear  more 
lively,  and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  beautify  their 
complexions. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  the 
whole  company  alfembled  at  the  king’s  palace  by  break  of  day. 
Tour  thousand  of  the  guards,  drawn  up  four  deep,  placed  them¬ 
felves  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  2000  on  the  two  fides  of  it 
ranged  .in  the  fame  order.  The  whole  cavalry  were  alfo  drawn 
out,  the  Perfians  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies  on  the  left. 
The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged  half  on  one  fide,  and  half  on 
the  other.  As  foon  as  the  palace  gates  were  opened,  a  great 
number  of  bulls  of  exquifite  beauty  were  led  out  by  four  and 
iyur. ;  tli.de.  were  to  be  facrificed  to  Jupiter  and  other  gods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ceremonies  preferibed  by  the  Magi.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hovfes,  that  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the  fun.  .  Imme¬ 
diately  after  them  a  white  chariot,  crowned  with  flowers,  the 
pole  of  which  was  gilt :  this  was  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter.  Then 
came  a  fecond  chariot  of  the  fame  colour,  adorned  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  fan.  After  thefe  followed  a  third, 
the  hones  of  w  hich  were  caparifoned  with  fcarlet  houfings. 
Behind  caire  the  men,  who  carried  the  facred  fire  in  a  large 
hearth.  When  all  thefe  were  on  their  march,  Cyrus  himfelf 
began  to  appear  upon  his  car,  with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his 
head,  encircled  with  the  royal  diadem.  His  under-tunic  was 
of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  colour  peculiar  to 
kings/  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a  large  purple  cloak. 
His  hands  were  uncovered.  A  little  below  him  fat  his  mailer 
of  the  herfe,  who  was  of  a  comely  ftature,  but  not  fo  tall  as 
Cyrus,  for  which  reafon  the  ftature  of  the  latter  appeared  ftill 
more  advantageoufly.  As  foon  as  the  people  perceived  the 

*  x«!  y,«rayir,nuu\i-  citre  aunts, 
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prince,  they  all  fell  proilrnte  before  him,  and  worshipped  him  ; 
whether  it  was,  that  certain  perfons  appointed  on  purpofe,  and 
placed  at  proper  diftances,  led  others  on  by  their  example,  or 
that  people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  being 
ftruck  with  the  appearance  ofjb  much  pomp  and  magnificence, 
and  with  fo  many  awful  circumftances  of  majtfty  and  fplendor. 
The  Periians  never  prollrated  themfelves  in  this  manner  before 
Cyrus,  till  on  this  occafion. 

When  Cyrus’s  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  4OCO 
guards  began  to  march  ;  the  other  2000  moved  at  the  fame 
time,  and  placed  themfelves  on  each  lide  the  chariot.  The- 
eunuchs,  or  great  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  300,  richly  clad,  with  javelins  in  their  hands,  and  mount¬ 
ed  upon  ftately  horfes,  marched  immediately  after  the  chariot. 
After  them  followed  200  led  horfes  of  the  king’s  liable,  each 
of  them  having  embroidered  furniture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next 
came  the  Perlian  cavalry,  divided  into  four  bodies,  each  confid¬ 
ing  of  10,000  men  ;  then  the  Median  horfe,  and  after  thofe 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  four  in  a  Lreaft,- 
marched  in  the  rear,  and  clofed  the  procefiion. 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  confecrated  to  the  gods,  they 
offered  their  facriiices,  firll  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  fun.  To 
the  honour  of  the  ffi-ft  were  burnt  bulls,  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  fecond  horfes.  They  likewife  facrificed  fome  vidiims  to 
the  earth,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi  ;  then  to 
the  demi-gods,  the  patrons  and  protesters  of  '*  Syria. 

In  order  to  recreate  the  people  after  this  grave  and  folemn 
ceremony,  Cyrus  thought  lit  that  it  Ihould  conclude  with 
games,  and  horfe  and  chariot-races.  The  place  where  they 
were  was  large  and  fpacious.  Pie  ordered  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  be  marked  out,  about  the  quantity  of  five  f  ftadia,  and 
propofed  prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which  were  to 
encounter  feparately,  and  among  themfelves.  He  himfelf  won 
the  prize  in  the  Perlian  horfe-races,  for  nobody  was  fo  complete 
an  horfeman  as  he.  The  chariots  run  but  two  at  a  time,  one 
again  ft  another. 

This  kind  of  racing  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  among 
the  Perfians,  except  only  that  it  was  not  always  attended  with 
facriiices.  All  the  ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to 
the  city  in  the  fame  order. 

%  Some  days  after,  Cyrus,  to  celebrate  the  victory  lie  had 

*  Among  the  ancients,  Syria  is  often  put  for  Aflyria. 
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obtained  in  the  horfe-races,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  all 
his  chief  officers,  as  well  ftrangers  as  Medes  and  Periians. 
They  had  never  yet  feen  any  thing  of  the  kind  fo  fumptuous 
and  magnificent.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  feaft,  he  made  every 
,one  a  noble  pvefent ;  fo  that  they  all  went  home  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude:  and  all-power¬ 
ful  as  he  was,  mailer  of  ail  the  eaft,  and  fo  many  kingdoms,  he 
did  not  think  it  defcending  from  his  majelty  to  conduit  the 
whole  company  to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  thofe  ancient  times,  when  men  un- 
derftood  how  to  unite  great  limplicity  with  the  higheft  degree 
of  human  grandeur. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS,  FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Cyrus  finding  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  eaft,  by  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  moft  other  con¬ 
querors,  who  fully  the  glory  of  their  victories  by  a  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  life  ;  to  which  they  fancy  they  may  juftly 
abandon  themfclves  after  their  paft  toils,  aud  the  long  couiic 
of  hardfhips  they  have  gone  through.  He  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  the  fame  methods 
be  had  acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduit,  by  a  labo^ 
rious  and  aitive  life,  and  a  continual  application  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  ftation. 
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CYRUS  TAKES  A  TOURNEY  INTO  PERSIA. - AT  HIS  RETURN 

FROM  THENCE  TO  BABYLON,  HE  FORMS  A  PLAN  OF  GO¬ 
VERNMENT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE. - DANIEL’S  CREDIT 

AND  POWER. 

When  Cyrus  *  judged  he  had  fufficiently  regulated  his  af¬ 
fairs  at  Babylon,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey  into 
Perfia.  In  his  way  thither  he  went  through  Media,  to  vifit  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  to  whom  he  carried  very  magnificent  prefents, 
telling  him  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace 
at  Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him,  whenever  he  would 
pleafe  to  go  thither  ;  and  that  he  was  to  look  upon  that  city  as 
’us  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived,  held  the 
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empire  only  in  co-partnerfliip  with  him,  though  lie  had  entirely 
conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  Nay,  fo  far  did 
he  carry  his  complaifance,  that  be  let  his  uncle  enjoy  the  fir  it 
rank.  *  This  is  the  Cyaxares  who  is  called  in  fcripture  Da¬ 
rius  the  Mede ;  and  we  (hall  find,  that  under  his  reign,  which 
laited  but  two  years,  Daniel  had  feveral  revelations.  It  appears, 
that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  from  Perlia,  carried  Cyaxares 
with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a 
fcheme  of  government  for  the  whole  empire,  f  They  divided 
it  into  120  provinces,  j;  And  that  the  prince’s  orders  might 
be  conveyed  with  the  greater  expedition,  Cyrus  caufed  poft- 
houfes  to  be  eredted  at  proper  diftances,  where  the  expreiTes, 
that  travelled  day  and  night,  found  horfes  always  ready,  and 
by  that  means  performed  their  journeys  with  incredible  dif- 
patch.  9  The  government  of  thefe  provinces  was  given  to 
thofe  perfons  who  had  a  (Tilted  Cyrus  molt,  and  rendered  him 
the  greateft  fervice  in  the  war.  ||  Over  thei'e  governors  were 
appointed  three  fupvrintendants,  who  were  always  to  refide  at 
court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to  give  an  account 
from  time  to  time  of  every  thing  that  paffed  in  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  the  prince’s 
orders  and  inftructions  ;  fo  that  thefe  three  principal  minilters 
had  the  fuperintendency  over,  and  the  chief  adminiftration  of 
the  great  affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  Of  thefe  three  Daniel 
was  made  the  chief.  He  highly  deferved  fuch  a  preference, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  great  wifdom,  which  was  celebrated 
through  all  the  eaft,  and  had  appeared  in  a  diftinguifhed  man¬ 
ner  at  Balthazar’s  feaft,  but  likewife  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  and  coniummate  experience.  For  at  that  time  it  was 
full  67  years,  from  the  fourth  of  Nabuchodonofor,  that,  he 
had  been  employed  as  prime  minifter  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

**  As  this  diltindtion  made  him  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  placed  him  immediately  under  the  king,  the  other 
courtiers  conceived  fo  great  a  jealoufy  of  him,  that  they  con- 
fpired  to  deitroy  him.  As  there  was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of 
him,  unlefs  it  were  on  account  of  the  law  of  his  God,  to  which 
they  knew  him  inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an  edift 
from  Darius,  whereby  all  perfons  were  forbidden  to  alk  any 
thing  whatfoever,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  days,  either  of  any 

*  A.  M.  3466  Ant.  J.  C.  338,  f  Dan.  vi.  1. 
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god,  or  any  man,  fave  of  the  king  ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  be-- 
ing  cail  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  faying  his 
ufual  prayers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Jerufalem,  he  was 
furprit'ed,  accufed,  and  caft  into  the  den  of  lions.  Bat  being 
miraculoirfly  preferred,  and1  coming  out  fafe  and  unhurt,  his 
accufers  were  thrown  in,  and  immediately  devoured  by  thofe 
animals.  This-  event  Hill  augmented  Daniel’s  credit  and  re¬ 
putation. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  which  was  reckoned 
the  firft  of  Darius- the  Mede,-.  Daniel,  knowing  by  the  compu¬ 
tation  he  made,  that  the  70  years  of  Judah’s  captivity,  deter- 
mined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  were  drawing  towards  an  end, 
lie  prayed  earneltly  to  God,  that  he  would  remember  his  peo¬ 
ple,  rebuild  Jerufalem,  andlook  with  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  his 
holy  city,  and  the  fanfluary  he  had  placed  therein.  Upon 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  allured  him  in  a  viiion,  not  only  of  the 
•deliverance  of  the  jews  from  their  temporal  captivity,  but  like- 
wife  of  another  deliverance  much  more  confiderable,  namely,  a 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fin  and  Satan,  which  God 
would  procure  to  his  church,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  end  of  70  weeks,  that  were  to  pafs  from  the  time  the 
order  Ihould  be  given  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerufalem, -that  is, 
after  the  fpace  of  490  years.  For  taking  each  day  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  language  fometimes  ufed  in  holy  feripture, 
thofe  70  weeks  of  years  make  up  exaftiy  490  years. 

f  Cyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  orders  for 
all  his  forces  to  join  him  there.  On  the  general  review  made 
of  them,  he  found  they  confided  of  120,000  horfe,  of  2000 
chariots  armed  with  feythes,  and  600,000  foot.  When  he  had 
furnimed  the  garrifons  with  as  many  of  them  as  were  neceffary 
for  the  defence  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched 
with  the  remainder  into  Syria,  where  he  regulated:  the  affairs 
of  that  province,  and  then  fubdued  all  thofe  countries,,  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  /Ethiopia. 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time,  that  Daniel  was  caft 
into  the  den  of  lions,  and  miraculoufly  delivered  from  them,  as 
we  have  juft  now  related. 

Perhaps  in  the  fame  interval  alfo  were  thofe  famous  pieces 
of  gold  coined,  which  are  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of  Da¬ 
rius  the  Mede,  which  for  their  finenefs  and  beauty-  were  for 
feveral  ages  preferred  to  all  other  money  throughout  the  whole 
eaft. 


*-  Dan.  xi.  1 — 27. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  OF  THE  PERSIANS 

AND  MEDES.— THE  FAMOUS  EDICT  OF  CYRUS. - DANIEL’S 

PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  fpeaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the  Perfians 
and  Medes,  united  under  one  and  the  fame  authority.  This 
empire,  from  Cyrus,  the  firft  king  and  founder  of  it,  to  Darius 
Codomanus,  who  was  vanquifhed  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
lafted  for  the  fpace  of  206  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3468  to  the  year  3674.  But  in  this  volume  I  propofe 
to  fpeak  only  of  the  three  firft  kings  ;  and  little  remains  to  be 
faid  of  the  founder  of  this  new  empire. 

*  Cyrus.  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Cambyfes  likewife  ending  his  days  in  Perfia,  Cyrus  returned  to 
Babylon,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 

•fThe  years  of  Cyrus’s  reign  are  computed  differently.  Some 
make  ;t  30  years,  beginning  from  his  firft  fetting  out  from  Per- 
iia,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  fuccour  his  uncle  Cyaxares : 
others  make  the  duration  of  it  to  be  but  feven  years,  becaufe 
they  date  it  only  from  the  time,  when,  by  the  death  of  Cyax¬ 
ares  and  Cambyfes,  he  became  foie  monarch  of  the  whole 
empire. 

In  the  firft  of  tnefe  feven  years  precndy  ujjitcu  the  70th 
year  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  Cyrus  publilhed  the 
famous  edict  J,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerufalem.  There  is  nc  ,'iueftion  but  this  edift  was  obtained  by 
the  care  and  folicitations  of  Daniel,  who  was  in  great  credit  and 
authority  at  court.  That  he  might  the  more  efreftually  induce 
the  king  to  grant  him  this  requeft,  he  fhowed  him  undoubtedly 
the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  wherein,  above  200  years  before  his 
birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name,  as  a  prince  appointed  by 
God,  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  na¬ 
tions  under  his  dominion ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  the  ordering  their  temple  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  Jerufalem  and  Judea  to  be  repoileffed  by  their  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants.  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place 
to  infert  that  edidt  at  length,  which  is  certainly  the  moft  glo¬ 
rious  circumftance  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  for  which  it  may 
be  prefumed  Gcd  had  endowed  him  with  fo  many  heroic  vir¬ 
tues,  and  bleft.  him  with  fuch  an  uninterrupted  furies  of  vidlo- 
ries  and  fuccefs. 

*  A.  M.  3468.  Ant.  J.  C.  536.  f  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Div.  n.  46. 

|  Ifa.  xliv.  &  xlv. 
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“  *In  the  firft  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Perfians,' that  the 
“  word  of  the  Lord  might  be  accompliihed,  that  he  had  pro- 
“  mifed  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremy,  the  Lord  raifed  up  the  fpirit 
“  of  Cyrus  king  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  he  made  proclamation 
“  through  all  his  kingdom,  and  alfo  by  writing,  faying,  Thus 
“  faith  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Perfians,  the  Lord  of  Ifrael,  the 
4‘  Molt  High  Lord,  hath  made  me  king  of  the  whole  world, 
•'  and  commanded  me  to  build  him  a  houfe  at  Jerufalem  in 
“  Jewry.  If  therefore  there  be  any  of  you  that  are  of  his  peo- 
41  pie,  let  the  Lord,  even  his  Lord,  be  with  him,  and  let  him 
“  go  up  to  Jerufalem  that  is  in  Judea,  and  build  the  houfe  of 
u  the  Lord  of  Ifrael  ;  for  he  is  the  Lord  that  dwelleth  in  Jeru- 
**  falem.  Whofoever  then  dwell  in  the  places  about,  let  him 
“  help  him,  thofe,  I  fay,  that  ate  his  neighbours,  with  gold 
“  and  filver  ;  with  gifts,  with  horfes,  and  with  cattle,  and 
**  other  things,  which  have  been  fet  forth  by  vow  for  the  temple 
“  of  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem.” 

Cyrus  reftored  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Jews  all  the  veifels  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodonofor  had  brought 
from  Jerufalem,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Baal. 
Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed,  under  the  condudl  of  Zoro- 
babel,  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

'pThe  Samaritans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Jews,  did  all  they  pcfhbly  could  to  hinder  Lite 
building  of  the  temple  ;  and  though  they  could  not  alter  Cy¬ 
rus’s  decree,  yet  they  prevailed  by  bribes  and  under-hand  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  minifters  and  other  officers  concerned  therein,  to 
obflrudl  the  execution  of  it  ;  fo  that  for  feveral  years  the  build¬ 
ing  went  on  very  flowly. 

J  It  feems  to  have  been  out  of  grief  to  fee  the  execution  of 
this  decree  fo  long  retarded,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
in  the  firil  month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  himfelf  up  to 
mourning  and  failing  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was  then 
near  the  river  Tigris  in  Perfia.  When  this  time  ot  failing  was 
ended,  he  fawthe  vifion  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  conqueilsof 
the  Romans.  This  revelation  is  related  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  of  which  I 
fiiall  foon  fpeak. 

§  By  what  we  find  in  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  chapter,  we 


*  1  Efdras  ii  1 — 7.  f  Ibid.  iv.  1 — 5.  {  A.  M.  3470.  Ant. 

J.  C.  534.  Dan.  x.  1 — -f. 

§  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  ;  for  thou  fla  alt  rc$,  and  ftand  in 
thy  iot  at  the  end  oi  the  days.  Dan.  xii.  z^- 

have 
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have  reafon  to  conjecture,  that  he  died  foon  after  ;  and  indeed 
his  great  age  makes  it  unlikely  that  he  could  live  much  long¬ 
er  ;  for  at  this  time  he  mull  have  been  at  leaft  85  years  of  age, 
if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon  with  the  other  captives.  From  that  early  age  he  had 
given  proofs  of  fomething  more  than  human  wifdom,  in  the 
judgment  of  Sufannah.  He  was  ever  afterwards  very  much 
considered  by  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  was 
always  employed  by  them  with  diftinft ion  in  the  adminiftration 
of  their  affairs. 

Daniel’s  wifdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and  po¬ 
litical,  but  alfo  to  arts  and  fciences,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
architecture.  *  Jofephus  fpeaks  of  a  famous  edifice  built  by 
him  at  Sufaf ,  in  the  manner  of  a  caftle,  which  he  fays  ftill  fub- 
fifted  in  his  time,  and  finilhed  with  fuch  wonderful  art,  that  it 
then  feemed  as  frelh  and  beautiful,  as  if  it  had  Been  but  newly 
Built.  Within  this  palace,  the  Perlian  and  Parthian  kings  were 
ufually  buried  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of 
it  was  committed  to  one  of  the  Jewifn  nation,  even  to  his  time. 
It  was  a  common  tradition  in  thofe  parts  for  many  ages,  that 
Daniel  died  in  that  city  +,  and  there  they  {how  his  monument 
even  to  this  dayr.  It  iscertain,  that  he  ufed  to  go  thither  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  “  he  did  the  king’s 
“  bulinefs  there  that  is,  was  governor  for  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

RTF  LX  CT  IONS  UPON  DANIEL’S  PROPHECIES. 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  making  any  reflections  upon  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  certainly  to  any  reafonable  mind 
are  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  ||  I 
lhall  not  dwell  upon  that  which  perfonally  related  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  and  foretold  in  what  manner,  for  the  punifhment 
of  his  pride,  he  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
beafts  of  the  field,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  reftored 
again  to  his  underllanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well  known, 
the  thing  happened  exaCfcly  according  to  Daniel’s  prediClion  : 
the  king  himfelf  relates  it  in  a  declaration,  addrefled  to  all  people 
and  nations  of  his  empire.  Was  it  pofiible  for  Daniel  to  af- 
cribe  fuch  a  manifefto  or  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if 


*  Antiq.  1.  x.  cap.  12. 

t  So  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  who  relates  the 
/ante  fa<ft  ;  Com.  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  and  not  Ecbatana,  as  it  is  now  read  in 
*he  text  of  Jofephus. 

J  Now  caded  Tufrer,  §  Dan.  viii.  17.  ||  Dan.  iiv. 


§  Dan.  viii.  17. 
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it  had  not  been  genuine  ;  to  {peak  of  it,  as  a  thing  fent  into 
all  the  provinces,  if  nobody  had  feen  it ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
Babylon,  that  was  full  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  publifh  an 
atteftation  of  fo  important  a  matter,  and  fo  injurious  to  the 
king,  and  of  which  the  falfehood  mud  have  been  notorious  to 
all  the  world  ? 

I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  reprefenting  very  briefly,  and 
under  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  lignify  the  fucceifion  of  four  great  empires,  and  which 
for  that  reaion  have  an  effential  and  neceffary  relation  to  the 
fubjeft-matter  of  this  work,  which  is  only  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
very  empires. 

*  The  firit  of  thefe  prophecies  was  occafioned  by  the  dream 
Nebuchadnezzar  had,  of  an  image  compofed  of  different  me¬ 
tals,  gold,  hlver,  brafs,  and  iron  ;  which  image  was  broken  in 
pieces,  and  beat  as  fmall  as  dull,  by  a  little  ftone  from  the 
mountain,  which  afterwards  became  itfelf  a  mountain  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  height  and  magnitude.  This  dream  I  have  already 
fpoken  of  at  large  j-. 

About  50  years  atterd,  the  fame  Daniel  faw  another  vifion, 
very  like  that  which  1  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of :  this  was 
the  vifion  of  the  four  large  beafts,  which  came  out  of  the  fea. 
The  firft  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle’s  wings  ;  the  fecond  was 
like  a  bear  ;  the  third  was  like  a  leopard,  which  had  four  heads  ; 
the  fourth  and  laft,  ftill  more  ftrong  and  terrible  than  the  other, 
had  great  iron  teeth  ;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
ftamped  the  refidue  with  its  feet.  From  the  midft  of  the  .ten 
horns,  which  this  beaft  had,  there  came  up  a  little  one,  which 
had  eyes  like  thefe  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  fpeaking  great 
things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the  other  :  the  fame 
horn  made  war  with  the  faints,  and  prevailed  againft  them, 
until  the  Ancient  of  days,  that  is,  the  everlafting  God,  came, 
and  fitting  upon  his  throne,  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  mil¬ 
lions  of  angels,  pronounced  an  irreveriible  judgment  upon  the 
four  beafts,  whofe  time  and  duration  be  had  determined,  and 
gave  the  Son  of  man  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  all  the 
tribes,  an  everlafting  power  and  dominion  which  {hall  not  pafis 
away,  and  a  kingdom  which  fhall  not  be  deftroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  thefe  two  viftons,  the  one  of  the 
image  compofed  of  different  metals,  the  other  of  the  four  beafts 
that  came  out  of  the  fea,  fignified  fo  many  different  monarchies, 

*  Dan.  ii.  f  Page  31. 

j  This  was  the  firft  year  of  Balthafar,  king  of  Babylon.  Dan.  vi:i. 

which 
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which  were  to  fucceed  one  another,  were  to  be  fuccefii  rely  de- 
ffroved  by  each  other,  and  were  all  to  give  place  to  the  eternal 
empire  of  Jefus  Chrift,  for  whom  alone  they  had  fubfifted.  It 
is  alfo  agreed,  that  thefe  four  monarchies  were  thofe  of  the 
Babylonians,  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes  united,  of  tffe  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  the  * * * §  Romans.  This  is  plainly  demondrated  by 
the  very  order  of  their  fuccefllon.  But  where  did  Daniel  fee 
this  fucceffion  and  this  order  ?  Who  could  reveal  the  changes 
of  empires  to  him,  but  he  who  only  is  the  mailer  of  times  and 
-monarchies,  who  has  determined  every  thing  by  his  own  de¬ 
crees,  and  who  by  a  fupernatural  revelation  imparts  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  to  whom  he  pleafes  -j-  ? 

±  In  the  following  chapter  this  prophet  full  fpeaks  with  great¬ 
er  clearnefs  and  precifion  ;  for  after  having  reprefented  the 
Perfian  and  Macedonian  monarchies  under  the  figure  of  two 
beads,  he  thus  expounds  his  meaning  in  the  plained  manner  : 
The  ram,  which  hath  two  unequal  horns,  reprefents  the  king 
of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  ;  the  goat,  which  overthrows  and 
tramples  him  under  his  feet,  is  the  king  of  the  Grecians  ;  and 
the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between  his  eyes,  repre- 
fents  the  fird  king  and  founder  of  that  monarchy.  Plow  did 
Daniel  lee,  that  the  Perfian  empire  fliould  be  compofcd  of  two 
different  nations,  Medes  and  Perfians ;  and  that  this  empire 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians  ?  Howr  did 
lie  forefee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s  conquefts,  which  "he  fo 
aptly  defcribes,  by  faying,  that  “  he  touched  not  the  ground?"' 
How  did  he  learn,  that  Alexander  fhould  not  have  any  fuccef- 
for  equal  to  himfelf,  and  that  the  fird  monarch  of  the  Grecian 
empire  fhould  be  likewife  the  mod  powerful  ?  §  Bv  what  other 
light  than  that  of  divine  revelation  could  he  difcover,  that 
Alexander  -would  have  no  fon  to  fucceed  him  ;  that  his  empire 
would  be  difmembcred  and  divided  into  four  principal  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  bis  fucceffors  would  be  of  bis  nation,  but  not  of  his 
'blood  ;  ana  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy  fo  fuddenly 

*  Some  interpreters,  inftead  cf  the  Romans,  put  the  Kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  Alexander’s  fucceffors. 

f  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  feafons  ;  he  rernoveth  and  fetteth  un 
kings.  He  revealetlt  the  deep  and  lccret  things  ;  and  the  light  dwellcth 
with  him.  Dan.  ii.  21,  22. 

i  Dan.  viii. 

§  And  a  mighty  king  Ihall  {land  up,  that  fhall  rule  with  great  domi¬ 
nion  :  and  his  kingdom  ihail  be  divided  towards  the  fc  ur  winds  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  not  to  his  pofterity,  nor  according  to  h;s  dominion,  which  he 
ruled.  Dan.  xi.  3,  4.  Four  kingdoms  fhall  ftand  up  out  cf  the  nation, 
but  not  in  his  power.  Dan.  viii.  22. 

VOL.  11.  M 
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formed,  feveral  ftates  would  be  eftablifhed,  of  which  fome  would 
be  in  the  eaft,  others  in  the  weft,  fome  in  the  fouth,  and  others 
in  the  north  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  fatts  foretold  in  the  remainder  of  the 
eighth,  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  lefs  aftoniftung. 
How  could  Daniel,  in  Cyrus’s  reign*,  foretel,  that  the  fourth 
of  Cyrus’s  fucceffors  -j-  ftiould  gather  together  all  his  forces,  to 
attack  the  Grecian  ftates  ?  How  could  this  prophet,  who  lived 
fo  long  before  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  particularly  defcribe 
all  the  perfecutions  which  Antiochus  would  bring  upon  the 
Jews  ;  the  manner  of  his  abolilhing  the  facrinces,  which  were 
daily  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  the  profanation  of 
that  holy  place,  by  fetting  up  an  idol  therein  ;  and  the  ven¬ 
geance  which  God  would  inflict  on  him  for  it  ?  J  How  could 
he,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Perfian  empire,  foretel  the  wars, 
which  Alexander’s  fucceflors  would  make  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual  invaftons  of  one  another’s  terri¬ 
tories,  their  infincerity  in  their  treaties,  and  their  ■marriage7 
alliances,  which  would  only  be  made  to  cloak  their  fraudulent 
and  perfidious  defigns  ? 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  curious  reader  to  draw  the  con- 
clufion,  which  naturally  refults  from  thefe. predictions  of  Da¬ 
niel  ;  for  they  are  fo  clear  and  exprefs,  that  Porphyry $,  a  pre- 
feffed  enemy  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  could  fmd  no  other  way 
of  difputing  the  divine  original  of  them,  but  by  pretending, that 
they  were  writ  after  the  events,  and -rather  a  narration  of  things 
paft,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel’s  prophecies,  I  muft 
defire  the  reader  to  remark,  what  an  oppofition  the  Idoly  Ghoft 
lias  put  -between  the  empires  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  In  the  former,  every  thing  appears  great,  fplen- 
did,  and  magnificent.  Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majefty 
feem  to  be  their  natural  attendants.  In  them  we  eafily  difeern 
t’nofe  great  warriors,  thofe  famous  conquerors,  thofe  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  war,  who  fpread  terror  every-where,  and  whom  noth¬ 
ing  could  withftand.  But  then  they  are  reprefented  as  wild 
beads,  as  bears,  lions,  and  leopards,  whofe  foie  attribute  is  to 
tear  in  pieces,  to  devour,  and  to  deferoy.  What  an  image  ar.d 
pidlure  is  this  of  conquerors !  How  admirably  does  it  inftruCt 


*  Eehold,  there  ft  all  hand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Perfia,  and  the  fourth 
fhal!  be  far  richer  than  they  all;  and  by  his  Itrength  through  his  riches 
he  ft  all  ftir  up  all  againft  the  realm  of  Grecia.  Dan.  xi.  a. 

+  Xerxes.  *  f  Dan.  si.  J—4S-  §  s- Jbcron.  m  promt.  ad 

Com,  i;i  Dan. 

US 
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us  to  leffen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as  well  of  empires,  as 
their  founders,  or  governors  ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jefus  Chrift  it  is  quite  otherwife.  Let  us 
confider  its  origin  and  firft  rife,  or  carefully  examine  its  progrefs 
and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we  (hall  find,  that  weaknefs  and 
meannefs  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo)  have  always  out¬ 
wardly  been  one  of  its  true  chara&eriftics.  It  is  the  leaven, 
the  grain  of  muftard-feed,  the  little  ftone  cut  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  And  yet  in  reality  there  is  no  true  greatnefs  but  in  this 
empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  the  founder  and  the  king  thereof. 
All  the  thrones  of  the  earth  come  to  pay  homage  to  his,  and 
to  bow  themfelves  before  him.  The  end  of  his  reign  is  the 
falvation  of  mankind  ;  it  is  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  nation  of  faints  and  juft  perfons,  who  are 
all  of  them  fo  many  kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  for  their  fakes 
only,  that  the  whole  world  doth  fubfift  ;  and  when  the  number 
of  them  fhall  be  complete,  “  *Then,”  fays  St.  Paul,  “  cometh 
“  the  end  and  confummation  of  all  things,  when  Jefus  Chrift 
“  fhall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
"  ther  ;  when  he  fhall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority 
and  power.” 

-  Can  a  writer  who  fees  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  the 
feveral  empires  of  the  world,  after  having  fubfifted  the  time  de¬ 
termined  for  them  by  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  kingdoms,  do  all 
terminate  and  centre  in  the  empire  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  can  a  wri¬ 
ter,  I  fay,  amidft  all  thefe  profane  obje&s,  forbear  turning  his 
eyes  now  and  then  towards  that  great  and  divine  one,  and  not 
have  it  always  in  view,  at  leaft  at  a  diftance,  as  the  end  and  con¬ 
fummation  of  all  others  ? 

SECTION  III. 

THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  CYRUS. - THE  DEATH  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyrus  f.  Being  equally  beloved  by  his 
own  natural  fubjefts,  and  by  thofe  of  the  conquered  nations, 
he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  victories. 
Iftis  empire  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the 
north  by  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas,  on  the  weft  by  the 
iEgean  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ethiopia  and  the  fea  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  He  eftablifhed  his  refidence  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  fpending  generally  feven  months  of  the  year  at  Babylon 
in  the  winter  feafon,  becaufe  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate  ; 
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three  months  at  Safa  in  the  fpring  time,  and'  two  months  at 
DCpatana,  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer. 

Sc  /en  years  being  fpent  in  this  date  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus 
returned  into  Perfia,  which  was  tlie  feventh  time  from  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  whole  monarchy  :  and  this  (hows,  that  he  ufed 
to  go  regularly  into  Perfia  once  a-year.  Cambyfes  had  been 
now  dead  for  fome  time,  and  Cyrus  himfelf  was  grown  pretty 
old,  being  at  this  time  about  70  years  of  age,  30  of  which  had 
puffed  lince  his  being  fhil  made  general  of  the  Perfian  forces, 
nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  feven  from  his  beginning 
to  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

To  the  very  lad  he  *  enjoyed  a  vigorous  date  of  health, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  fober  and  temperate  life.  And  as 
they,  who  give  themfelves  lip  to  drunkennefs  and  debauchery, 
often  feel  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  even  v.hilft  they  are  young  ; 
Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  enjoyed  all  the 
vigour  and  advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he 
ordered  his  children,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  date,  to  be 
affembjed  about  him  ;  and,  after  having  thanked  the  gods  for 
all  their  favours  towards  him  through  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and 
implored  the  like  protection  for  his  children,  his  country,  and 
his  friends,  he  declared  his  elded  fon,  Cambyfes,  his  fucceffor, 
and  left  the  other,  whofe  name  was  Tanaoxares,  feveral  very 
conGderable  governments.  He  gave  them  both  excellent  in- 
drudtions,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  the  main  drength  and 
Support  of  the  throne  was  neither  the  vad  extent  of  countries, 
nor  the  number  of  forces,  norimmenfe  riches  ;  but  a  due  relpedt 
for  the  gods,  a  good  underdanding  between  brethren,  and  the 
art  of  acquiring  and  preferving  true  and  faithful  friends.  u  I 
“  conjure  you  therefore,”  faid  he,  “  my  dear  children,  in  the 
“  name  of  the  gods,  to  refpeft  and  love  one  another,  if  you 
t(  would  retain  any  defire  to  pleafe  me  for  the  future,  bor  I 
ii  do  not  think  you  will  elteem  me  to  be  no  longer  any  thing, 
“  becaufe  you  will  not  fee  me  after  my  death.  You  never  faw 
st  my  foul  to  this  indant  :  you  mud  have  known  however  by  its 
“  aftions  that  it  really  exifted.  Do  you  believe,  that  honours 
“  would  be  dill  paid  to  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  now  but  afhes, 
“  if  their  fouls  had  no  longer  any  being  or  power  ?  No,  no,  my 

*  Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  eo  fernroiie,  quern  moriens  lr„- 
buit,.  cum  admodum  fcnex  cflft,  negat  fe  unquam  fcnfiffj  fenedtuteni 
ilium,  imbedlliorsm  fmflum,  quuin  udolcfcentiu  iuifict.  Cic.  de  SencvU. 
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“  Tons  ;  I  could  never  imagine,  that  the  foul  only  lived  whilft  in 
“  a  mortal  body,  and  died  when  feparated  from  it.  But  if  I 
“  miftake,  and  nothing  of  me  lhall  remain  after  death,  at  leaft 
«  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  fee  all  things,  and  whofe 
“  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that  fear  prevent  you 
“  from  ever  doing,  or  deliberating  to  do,  any  thing  contrary  to 
“  religion  and  jufiice.  Next  to  them  fear  mankind,  and  the 
“  the  ages  to  come.  The  gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obfcu- 
“  rity,  but  have  expofed  you  upon  this  great  theatre  to  the  view 
“  of  the  whole  univerfe.  If  your  actions  are  guiltlefs  and  up- 
“  right,  be  affured  they  will  augment  your  glory  and  power. 

“  For  my  body,  my  fons,  when  life  has  forfook  it,  inclofe  it  in 
“  neither  gold  nor  filver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatfoevcr. 

“  Restore  it  immediately  to  the  earth.  Can  it  be 
“  more  happy  than  in  being  blended,  and  in  a  manner  incorpo- 
“  rated  with  the  common  benefa&refs,  and  common  mother  of 
“  human  kind  ?”  After  having  given  his  hand  to  be  killed  by 
all  that  were  prefent,  finding  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
added  thefe  laft  words  :  “  Adieu,  dear  children ;  may  your 
“  lives  be  happy  ;  carry  my  laft  remembrance  to  your  mother. 
“  And  for  you,  my  faithful  friends,  as  well  abfent  as  prefent, 
“  receive  this  laft  farewell,  and  may  you  live  in  peace.”  After 
having  faid  this,  he  covered  his  face,  and  died  equally  lamented 
by  all  his  people. 

*  The  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  restore  his  body  to  the 
earth,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  remarkable.  He  would  have 
thought  it  difgraced  and  injured,  if  inclofed  in  gold  or  filver. 
Restore  it  to  the  earth,  fays  he.  Where  did  that  prince 
learn,  that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  original  ?  Behold 
one  of  thofe  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the  world. 
Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  fubjefts  during  his  whole 
life,  demands  to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  that  benefadl- 
refs  of  the  human  race,  to  perpetuate  that  good,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  even  after  his  death. 

CHARACTER  AND  PRAISE  OF  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  may  be  juftly  confidered,  as  the  wifeft  conqueror,  and 
the  moft  accomplilhed  prince  fo  be  found  in  profane  hiftory. 
He  was  poffeffed  of  all  the  qualities  requifite  to  form  a  great 
man  ;  wifdom,  moderation,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  fen- 
timents,  a  wonderful  ability  in  managing  men’s  tempers  and 
gaining  their  affe&ions,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  military  art  as  far  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a  vaft  extent 
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of  genius  and  capacity  for  forming,  and  an  equal  iteadinefs  and 
prudence  for  executing  the  greateft  projects. 

It  is  very  common  fur  thofe  heroes,  who  fhine  in  the  field, 
and  make  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  action,  to  make  but  a 
very  poor  one  upon  other  occafions,  and  in  matters  of  a  differ, 
ent  nature.  W e  are  aftonifhed  when  we  fee  them  alone  and 
without  their  armies,  to  find  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
a  general  and  a  great  man  ;  to  fee  what  low  fentiments  and 
mean  things  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life;  how  they  are 
influenced  by  jealoufy,  and  governed  by  intereft ;  how  du- 
'greeable  and  odious  they  render  themfelves  by  their  haughty 
deportment  and  arrogance,  which  they  think  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  authority,  and  which  only  ferve  to  make  them  hated 
and  defpifed. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  thefe  defeats.  He  appeared  always  the 
fame,  that  is,  always  great,  even  in  the  molt  indifferent  mat¬ 
ters.  Being  affured  of  his  greatnefs,  of  which  real  merit  was 
the  foundation  and  inpport,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
to  render  himfelf  affable,  and  eafy  of  accefs  :  and  whatever  he 
teemed  to.  lofe  by  this  condefeending,  humble  demeanour,  was 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  cordial  affection,  and  fincere 
refpecb  it  procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  mailer  of  the  art  of  inlinu- 
alion,  fo  neceffary  for  thofe  that  govern,  and  yet  fo  little  un* 
deritood  or  practifed.  He  knew  perfectly  what  advantages 
may  refuit  from  a-fingle  word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging 
carriage,  from  a  command  tempered  with  reafon,  from  a  little 
praife  in  granting  a  favour,  and  from  fattening  a  refufal  with 
exprelfions  of  concern  and  good-will..  His  hiftory  abounds 
with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  fort  of  wealth  which  molt  fovereigns  want, 
who  are  potTeffed  of  every  thing  but  faithful  friends,  and  whofe 
indigence  in  that  particular  is  concealed  by  the  fplendor  and 
affluence  with  which  they  are  furrounded.  *  Cyrus  was  be¬ 
loved,  beeaufe  he  himfelf.had  a  love  for  others  :  for  has  a  man 
any  friends,  or  does  he  deferve  to  have  any,  when  he  himfelf  is 
void  of  frierdfhip  ?  Nothing  affefts  us  more,  than  to  fee  in 
Xenophon,  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived  and  converted 
with  his  friends,  always  prefervihg  as  much  dignity,  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  keep  up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely  removed 
from  that  ill-judged  haughtinefs,  which  deprives  the  great  of 
the  moll  innocent  and  agreeable  pleafure  in  life,  that  of  converf- 

*  Hubcs  amicos,  quia  amicus  ipfe  es.  ran  eg.  Trojan. 
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ing- freely  and  fociably  with  perfons  of  merit,  though  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  ftation. 

The  ufe  he  made  of  his  friends  may  ferve  as  a  perfeft  mo¬ 
del  to  all  perfons  in  authority.  *  His  friends  had  received  from 
him  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an  exprefs  command  to  tell  linn 
whatever  they  thought.  And  though  he  was  much  fuperior 
to  all  his  officers  in  underftanding,  yet  he  never  undertook  any' 
thinsr,  without  afitiim  their  advice  :  and  whatever  was  to  be 
done,  whether  it  was  to  reform  anv  thing  in  the  government, 
to  make  changes  in  the  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enterprife,  he 
would  always  have  every  man  fpeak  his  fentiments,  and  would 
often  make  ute  of  them  to  correct  his  own  :  fo  dmerent  was  he 
from  the  perfon  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  f  who  thought  it  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  objecting  to  the  molt  excellent  project  or 
advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himfelf :  conjiiii ,  quamvis 
tgrggii,  quod  ip,c  non  ajjirret ,  itum  'icus. 

JCicero  obferves,  tiiat  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus’s  go¬ 
vernment  he  was  never  heard  to  fpeak  one  rough  or  angry 
word  :  Cujus  Juir.mo  in  hvperio  ne:no  unquam  -verbum  id! am  afperuts 
audi-vd.  What  a  great  encomium  fora  prince  is  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  that  fiiort  fentence  ?  Cyrus  mult  have  been  a  very  great 
mailer  of  himfelf,  to  be  able,  in  the  mid  it  of  fo  much  agitation, 
and  in  fpite  of  all  the  intoxicating  effefts  of  fovereign  power, 
always  to  preferve  his  mind  in  fach  a  Hate  of  calmnefs  and 
compofure,  that  no  croffes,  difappeintment,  or  unforefeen  ac- 
c, dents  fhould  ever  ruffle  its  tranquillity",  or  provoke  him  to  ut¬ 
ter  any  harih  or  offenfive  expreffion. 

But,  what  was  itill  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal 
than  all  this,  was  his  itedfail  perfuaikm,  that  all  his  labours 
and  endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the  happinefs  of  his  people  ; 
9  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  fplendor  of  riches,  by  pompous 
equipages,  luxurious  living,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  a  king 
ought  to  diilinguifn  himfelf  from  his  fubjedts,  but  by  a  fuperi- 
ovitv  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly"  by  a  conftant  in-, 
defatigable  care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  intereils,  and 
fecure  the  public  welfare  and  tranquillity".  He  faid  himfelf 
one  day,  as  he  was  diicourfing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  king,  that  a  prince  ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  a 
fhepherd|}  (the  image  under  which  both  facred  and  profane 
antiquity  reprefented  good  kings),  and  that  he  ought  to  have 

*  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  694.  f  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

+  Lib.  i.  EpLft.  7.  ad  QAratrem.  §  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  27. 
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the  fame  v'frflance,  care  and  goodnefs.  “  It  is  his  duty,”  fays 
he,  “  to  wat  that  pe0p1e  may  live  in  fafety  and  quiet ; 
“  to  charge_  hJmfelf  with  anxieties  and  cares,  that  they  may  be 
“  exempt  from  them  ;  to  chufe  whatever  is  falutary  for  them, 
and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial ;  to  place  his  de- 
“  light  in  feeing  them  increafe  and  multiply,  and  valiantly  cx- 
“  pofe  his  own  perfon  in  their  defence  and  protection.  This,” 
fays  he,  “  is  the  natural  idea,  and  the  juft  image  of  a  good 
“  king.  It  is  reafonable  at  the  fame  time,  tffiit  his  fubjedts 
“  ihould  render  him  all  the  fervice  he  Hands  in  ftbqd  of;  but 
“  it  is  (till  more  reafonable,  that  he  ftiould  labour  to  make  them 
happy  ;  becaufe  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their  king, 
“  as  much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  Ihepherd  to  take  care 
ti  oi  his  flock.” 

Indeed,  to  be  the  commonwealth’s  guardian,  and  to  be  king; 
tc  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  their  fovereign,  is  but  one  and 
the  lame  thing.  A  man  is  born  for  others,  when  he  is  born  to 
govern,  becaufe  the  reafon  and  end  of  governing  others  is  only 
to  be  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  them.  The  very  bafls  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is  not  to  be  for  themfclves; 
the  very  character  of  their  greatnefs  is,  that  they  are  confecrat- 
ed  to  the  public  good.  They  may  properly  be  confidered  as 
light,  which  is  placed  on  high  only  to  diffufe  and  fhed  its 
beams  on  every  thing  below.  Are  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe 
any  difparagement  to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  ftate  ? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  virtues  that  Cyrus 
founded  fuch  an  extenfive  empire  in  fo  fhort  a  time ;  that  he 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  conquefts  for  feveral  years  ; 
that  he  made  himfelf  fo  much  efteemed  and  beloved,  not  only 
by  his  own  natural  fubjefts,  but  by  all  the  nations  he  had  con¬ 
quered  ;  that  after  his  death  he  was  univerfally  regretted  as  the 
common  father  of  all  the  people. 

We  ought  not  for  our  parts  to  be  furprifed,  that  Cyrus  was 
fo  ac.compliihed  in  every  virtue  (it  will  eafily  be  underftood, 
that  I  fpeak  only  of  pagan  virtues),  becaufe  we  know  it  was 
God  himfelf,  who  had  formed  him  to  be  the  inftrument  and 
agent  of  his  gracious  defigns  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  fay  that  God  himfelf  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  did  it  by  any  fenfible  miracle,  or  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  made  him  fuch  as  we  admire  him  in  the  accounts  we 
have  of  him  in  hiftory.  God  gave  him  a  happy  genius,  and 
implanted  in  his  mind  the  feeds  of  all  the  nobleit  qualities, 
difpofing  his  heart  at  the  fame  time  to  afpire  after  the  ir.oft  ex¬ 
cellent  and  fublime  virtues.  Tut  above  all  he  took  care,  that 
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this  happy  genius  fhould  be  cultivated  by  a  good  education, 
and  by  that  means  be  prepared  for  the  great  deiigns  for  which 
he  intended  him.  We  may  venture  to  fay,  without  fear  of 
being  miftaken,  that  the  greateft  excellencies  in  Cyrus  were 
owing  to  his  education  ;  where  the  confounding  him,  in  fome 
fort,  with  the  rell  of  his  fubjetts,  and  the  keeping  him  under 
the  fame  fubjedlion  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers,  ferved  to 
eradicate  that  pride,  which  is  fo  natural  to  princes,  taught 
him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  inured  him  to  hardfhip  and  toil  ;  accuftomed  him  to 
temperance  and  fobriety  ;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  fuch 
as  we  have  feen  him  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  gentle,  mo- 
deft,  affable,  obliging,  compafiionate  ;  an  enemy  to  all  luxury 
and  pride,  and  ft  ill  more  fo  to  flattery. 

It  mull  be  confeiTed,  that  fuch  a  prince  is  one  of  the  moil 
precious  and  valuable  gifts  that  heaven  can  make  to  mortal 
men.  The  infidels  themfelves  have  acknowledged  this  truth  ; 
nor  has  the  darknefs  of  their  falfe  religion  been  able  to  hide 
thefe  two  remarkable  truths  from  their  obfervation,  that  all 
good  kings  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  fuch  a  gift  includes 
many  others  ;  for  nothing  can  be  fo  excellent  as  that  which 
bears  the  moft  perfeft  refemblance  to  the  Deity  ;  and  the  no- 
bleft  image  of  the  Deity  is  a  juft,  moderate,  chafte,  and  virtu¬ 
ous  prince,  who  reigns  with  no  other  view,  than  to  eftablilh 
the  reign  of  juftice  and  virtue.  This  is  the  portraiture  which 
Pliny  has  left  us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has  agieat  refemblance 
with  that  of  Cyrus.  *  Nullum  cjl  pr/ejlahdius  et  pulchrus  Dei 
munus  erga  mortales,  quam  cajlus ,  et  fan  ft  us,  et  Deo  Jimtllimus 
princeps. 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero’s  life,  methinks  there 
Items  to  have  been  one  circumftance  wanting  to  his  glory, 
which  would  have  enhanced  it  exceedingly  ;  I  mean  that  cf 
having  ftruggled  under  fome  grievous  calamity  for  fome  time, 
and  of  having  his  virtue  tried  by  fome  fudden  turn  ot  fortune. 
I  know  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Galba,  when  he  adopted  Pifo, 
told  lu’m  that  the  flings  ot  pro fperity  were  infinitely  fharper 
than  thofc  ofadv.erfity  ;  and  that  the  former  put  the  foul  to  a 
much  feverer  trial  than  the  latter :  j-  Fortunam  adhuc  tantum 
adverfam  tulijli;  fecundte  res  acrioribus Jlimulis  explorant  animoj. 
And  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  when  misfortunes  come  with 
.their  whole  weight  upon  a  man’s  foul,  <he  exerts  herfelf,  and 
iumrnons  all  her  ftrength  to  bear  up  the  burden  ;  whereas  prof- 


*  Paneg.  Taj . 
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perity,  attacking  the  mind  fecretly  or  infenfibly,  leaves  it  all  its 
vveaknefs,  and  infinuates  a  poifon  into  it,  by  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  fubtle.  Sputa  miferia  tolerantur, 
felicitate  corrumpimur . 

However,  it  mtiil  be  owned  that  adverfity,  when  fupported 
with  noblenefs  and  dignity,  and  furmounted  by  an  invincible 
patience,  adds  a  great  luftre  to  a  prince’s  glory,  and  gives  him 
occafion  to  difplay  many  fine  qualities  and  virtues,  which  would 
have  been  concealed  in  the  bofom  of  profperity  ;  as  a  greatnefs 
of  mind  independent  of  every  thing  without ;  an  unfhaken 
conftancy,  proof  againft  the  fevereft  ftrokes  of  fortune  ;  an  in¬ 
trepidity  of  foul  animated  at  the  fight  of  danger  ;  a  fruitful- 
nefs  in  expedients,  improving  even  from  erodes  and  difappoint- 
ments  ;  a  prefence  of  mind,  which  views,  and  provides  againft 
every  thing  ;  and,  laftly,  a  firmnefs  of  foul,  that  not  only  fuf- 
fices  to  fupport  itfelf,  but  is  capable  of  fupporting  others. 

*  Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.  He  himfelf  informs  us, 
that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long, 
the  happinefs  of  it  was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate 
accident ;  and  that  in  all  his  defigns  the  fuccefs  had  anfwered 
his  utmofl  expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us  at  the  fame  time 
with  another  thing  almoft  incredible,  and  which  was  the  fource 
of  all  that  moderation  and  evennefs  of  temper  fo  confpicuous 
in  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired  ; 
namely,  that,  in  the  midft  of  his  uninterrupted  profperity,  he 
ftill  preferred  in  his  heart  a  facred  fear,  proceeding  from  the 
changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen  :  and  this  prudent 
fear  was  not  only  a  f  prefervative  againft  infolence,  but  even 
againft  intemperate  joy. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  with  regard 
to  this  prince’s  reputation  and  character  ;  I  mean  the  nature 
of  his  victories  and  conquefts,  upon  which  I  lhall  touch  but 
lightly.  If  thefe  were  founded  only  upon  ambition,  injuftice, 
and  violence,  Cyrus  would  be  fo  far  from  meriting  the  praifes 
bellowed  upon  him,  that  he  would  deferve  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  famous  robbers  of  the  univerfe,  thofe  public  enemies  to 
mankind,  1  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  of  force  ; 
who  looked  upon  the  common  rules  of  juftice  as  laws  which 
only  private  perfons  were  obliged  to  obferve,  and  derogatory 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  234. 

t  Ovk  il-.a.  p.i'yacpgnvuv,  aS*  tvcp^aivieQac 

t  Id  in  furama  iortuna  sequius  quod  validius.  Et  fua  rctinere  privat* 
comus ;  de  alisnis  certare  regiam  laudenr  effe.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1.  xv.  c.  r. 
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to  the  majefty  of  kings ;  who  fet  no  other  bounds  to  their 
ftefigns  and  pretenfions,  than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them 
any  further  ;  who  facrificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their  parti¬ 
cular  ambition  ;  who  made  their  glory  confiil  in  fpreading  de¬ 
flation  and  definition,  like  fires  and  torments ;  and  *  who 
reigned  as  bears  and  lions  would  do,  if  they  were  mafters. 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
pretended  heroes  the  world  admires;  and  by  fuch  ideas  asthefe 
we  ought  to  correCt  the  impreffion  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  undue  praifes  of  fome  hiftorians,  and  the  fentiments  of 
many  deceived  by  falfe  images  of  greatnefs. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  not  biaffed  in  favour  of  Cyrus; 
but  he  feems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  character 
from  thofe  conquerors,  whom  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Not 
that  I  would  juftify  Cyrus  in  every  refpeCt,  orreprefent  him  as 
exempt  from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  foul  of  all 
his  undertakings ;  but  he  certainly  revered  the  laws,  and 
knew  that  there  are  unjuft  wars,  which  whoever  undertakes 
without  a  juft  foundation,  renders  himielf  accountable  for  all 
the  blood  that  is  fhed.  New,  every  war  is  of  this  fort,  to  which 
the  prince  is  induced  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  his  conquefts,  of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering 
himfelf  terrible  to  his  neighbours. 

-f-Cyrus,  aswe  have  feen,at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  founded 
all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  juft  ice  .of  his  caufe,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  foldiers,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  the  greater 
courage  and  confidence,  that  they  were  not  the  aggreffors  ; 
that  it  was  the  enemy  that  attacked  them  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  who  feemed 
themfelves  to  have  put  their  arms  into  their  hands,  that  they 
might  fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  unjuftly  cp- 
preffed.  If  we  carefully  examine  Cyrus’s  conquefts,  we  fhall 
find,  that  they  were  all  confequences  of  the  victories  lie  obtain¬ 
ed  over  Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  matter  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  leffer  Alfa  ;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
was  matter  of  all  upper  Afia,  and  many  other  countries;  both 
which  princes  were  the  aggreffors. 

.With  good  reafon  therefore  is  Cyrus  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  greateft  princes  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  and  his  reign  juftly 
propoied  as  the  model  of  a  perfeCt  government,  which  it  could 
not  be,  unlefs  juftice  had  been  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  it : 
Cyrus  a  Xenophonte  feriptus,  adjvjli  ejjigitm  imperii *. 

*  Qusa  alia  vita  effet,  fi  leones  urfique  regnarent  ?  Sen.  de  Clem.  1.  i. 
c.*26.  -j-  Cyrop.  1.1.  p.  25.  $  Cic.l-  i.  Epift.  i.  ad  Q^fratrem. 
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SECTION  IV. 

WHEREIN  HERODOTUS  AND  XENOPHON  DIFFER  IN  THEIR 
ACCOUNTS  OF  CYSUS. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfeftly  agree  in  the  fub- 
ftance  and  moll  effential  part  of  Cyrus’s  hiilory,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  what  relates  to  his  expedition  againft  Babylon,  and  his 
other  conqueils;  yet  differ  extremely  in  the  accounts  they  give 
of  feveial  very  important  fadls,  as  the  birth  and  death  of  that 
prince,  and  the  eftablifnment  of  the  Periian  empire.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a  iuccinfct  account  of  what 
Herodotus  relates  as  to  thefe  points. 

*  He  tells  us,  as  Judin  does  after  him,  that  Aftyages,  king 
of  the  Medes,  being  warned  by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  fon, 
who  was  to  be  born  of  his  daughter,  would  dethrone  him,  did 
therefore  marry  his  daughter  Mandana  to  a  Ptrfian  of  an  oh- 
fcure  birth  and  fortune,  whofe  name  was  Cambyfes  :  This 
daughter  being  delivered  of  a  fon,  the  king  commanded  Har- 
pagus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  deftroy  the  infant.  He, 
inflead  of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
king’s  fhephcrds,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  it  expofed  in  a 
foreil.  But  the  child  being  miraculoufiy  preferred,  and  fecret- 
ly  brought  up  by  the  fhepherd’s  wife,  was  afterwards  known 
to  be  the  fame  by  his  grandfather,  who  contented  himfelf  with 
banifbing  him  to  the  moil  remote  patts  of  Perfia,  and  vented 
all  his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus,  whom  he  invited 
to  a  feall:,  and  entertained  with  the  fiefh  of  his  own  fon.-  Se¬ 
veral  years  after,  young  Cyrus,  being  informed  by  Harpagus 
who  he  was,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  counfels  and  re- 
rnonftrances,  raifed  an  army  in  Perfia,  marched  againll  Aftya¬ 
ges,  came  to  a  battle,  and  defeated  him,  and  fo  transferred  the 
empire  from  the  Medes  to  the  Perfians. 

f  The  fame  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner  little 
becoming  fo  great  a  conqueror.  This  prince,  according  to 
him,  carried  his  arms  againft  the  Scythians  ;  and,  after  having 
attacked  them  in  the  fir  ft  battle,  feigned  a  flight, leaving  a. great 
quantity  of  wine  and  provifions  behind  him  in  the  field.  The 
Scythians  did  not  fail  to  feize  the  booty.  When  they  had 
drank  largely  and  were  a.Oeep,  Cyrus  returned  upon  them,  and 
obtained  an  eafy  vidfory,  taking  a  vail  number  of  pnfoners, 
among  whom  was  the  fon  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris,  who 

*  Her.  1.  i.  c.  107 — 130.  Juftin.  1.  i.  c.  4.  6. 

f  Iler.  1.  i.  c.  205 — 214.  Juftin.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
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commanded  tlie  army.  This  young  captive  prince,  whom 
Cyrus  refufed  to  reftore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered  from 
his  drunken  fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  to  fee  himfelf  a  prifoner, 
killed  himfelf  with  his  own  hand.  His  mother  Tomyris,  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  defire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Perfians  a  fecond  bat¬ 
tle,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done  before,  by  that  means 
drew  them  into  an  ambufli,  and  kilted  above  200,000  of  their 
men,  together  with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then  ordering  Cyrus’s 
head  to  be  cut  off,  file  flung  it  into  a  veflfel  full  of  blood,  in- 
fulting  him  at  the  fame  time  with  thefe  opprobrious  words, 
*  “  Now  glut  thyfelf  with  blood,  in  which  thou  hail  always 
“  delighted,  and  of  which  thy  thirl!  has  always  been  infa- 

tiable.” 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus’s  infancy,  and 
firft  adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance  than  of 
an  hifiory  r  and  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  what  proba¬ 
bility  is  there,  that  a  prince,  fo  experienced  in  war,  and  no  let's 
renowned  for  his  prudence  than  for  his  bravery,  fliould  fo  eaniy 
fall  into  an  ambufeade  laid  by  a  woman  for  him  ?  What  the 
fame  hiftorian  relates  concerning  his  bally  violent  paffion, 
and  his  childilh  revenge  upon  the  rivers,  in  which  one  of  his 
facred  horfes  wras  drowned,  and  which  lie  immediately  caufed 
to  be  cut  by  his  army  into  360  channels,  is  direclly  repugnant 
to  the  idea  we  have  of  Cyrus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
moderation  and  temper.  Belides,  $  is  it  at  ail  probable,  that 
C7  ms,  who  was  marching  to  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  fliould 
fo  idly  wafte  his  time  when  fo  precious  to  him,  fliould  fpend 
the  ardor  of  his  troops  in  fuch  an  unprofitable  piece  of  wmrk, 
and  mifs  the  opportunity  of  furprifing  the  Babylonians,  by 
amufing  himfelf  with  a  ridiculous  war  with  a  liver,  iuftead  of 
carrying  it  again!!  his  enemies  ? 

But,  what  decides  this  point  unanfwerabiy  in  favour  of  Xe¬ 
nophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between  him  and  the  holy 
feripture  ;  where  we  fee,  that  inflead  of  Cyrus’s  having  raifed 
the  Perfian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes,  as 
Herodotus  relates  it,  thofe  two  nations  attacked  Babylon  to¬ 
gether,  and  united  their  forces,  to  reduce  the  formidable  power 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence  then  could  fo  great  a  difference,  as  there  is 
between  thefe  two  hiftorians,  proceed  ?  Herodotus  himfelf  ex- 

*  Satia  te,  inquit,  fanguine,  quem  fitifti,  cujufque  infatiabilis  Temper 
fuifti.  Juft.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

t  Her.  1.  i.  p.  189. 

J  Gyndes.  §  Sen.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  41. 
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plains  it  to  us.  In  the  very  place  where  he  gives  the  account 
of  Cyrus’s  birth,  and  in  that  where  he  fpeaks  of  his  death,  he 
acquaints  us,  that  even  at  that  time  thefe  two  great  events  were 
related  different  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  which  pleafed 
him  heft,  'for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  things,  and  was  very  credulous.  Xenophon 
was  of  a  graver  difpofition,  and  of  lefs  credulity  ;  and  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  hiflory  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  taken 
great  care  and  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  Cyrus’s  birth,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  character. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CAMBYSES. 

A  S  foon  as  Cambyfes  was  feated  in  the  throne*,  he  refolved 
il  to  make  war  againft  Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  Arnafis  :  of  this  I  have  already  given  an  account.  But 
it  is  mere  probable,  that  Amahs,  who  had  fubmi-tted  to  Cyrus, 
and  become  tributary  to  him,  might  draw  this  war  upon  him- 
ielf,  by  refufing,  after  Cyrus’s  death,  to  pay  the  fame  homage 
and  tribute  to  his  fucceffor,  and  by  attempting  to  fhake  off  his 
yoke. 

4 

-}■  Cambyfes,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  made 
vaft  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and 
Phoenicians  furnifhed  him  with  fhips.  As  for  his  land  army, 
he  added  to  his  own  troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  lam- 
ms,  and  fEolians,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his  for¬ 
ces.  But  none  was  of  greater  lervice  to  him  in  this  war  than 
Thanes  of  Halicarnaffus,  who  being  the  commander  of  fome 
auxiliary  Greeks,  in  the  fervice  of  Amafiis,  and  being  fome  way 
or  ether  diffatisfied  with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyfes, 
and  gave  him  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Hate  of  his  affairs, 
ns  very  much  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  It  was 
particularly  by  his  advice,  that  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian 
king,  whole  territories  lay  between  the  confines  of  Paleftine 
and  Egypt,  to  furnifh  his  army  with  water  during  their  march 
through  the  defert  that  lay  between  thofe  two  countries:  which 
agreement  that  prince  fulfilled,  by  fending  the  water  on  the 

■  A.  M.  3475.  Ant.  T.  C.  Ii;r,  1.  iff.  c.  1—3.  f  lb.  c.  4 — c. 
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backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambyfes  could  never  have' 
marched  his  army  that  way. 

*  Having  made  all  thefe  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  When  he  was  arrived  upon  the 
frontiers,  he  was  informed  that  Amafis  was  juft  dead,  and  that 
Pfammenitus,  his  fon,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  bufy  in  gather¬ 
ing  all  his  forces  together,  to  hinder  him  from  penetrating  into 
his  kingdom.  Before  Cambyfes  could  open  a  paflage  into  the 
country,  it  was  neceftary  he  fhould  render  himfelf  mafter  of 
Pelufium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  fide  he  invaded 
it.  Now  Pelufium  was  fo  ftrong  a  place,  that  inr  all  likekhood 
it  muft  have  flopped  him  a  great  while.  But,  according  to 
Polyenus,  to- facilitate  this  enterprife,  f  Cambyfes  invented  the 
following  ftratagem.  Being  informed,  that  the  whole  garri- 
fon  confifted  of  Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army 
a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  fheep,  and  other  animals,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  facred  by  that  nation  and  then  attacked- 
the  city  by  ftorm.  The  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  not  daring 
either  to  fling  a  "dart,  or  (hoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of 
hitting  fome  of  thefe  animals,  Cambyfes  became  mafter  of  the 
place  without  oppofition. 

J  When  Cambyfes  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  city,  Pfammeni¬ 
tus  advanced  with  a  great  army  to  flop  his  progrefs;  and  a  con- 
fiderable  battle  enfued  between  them.  But  before  they  en¬ 
gaged,  the  Greeks  who  were  in  Pfammenitus’s  army,  in  order' 
to  be  revenged  of  Phanes  for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  cut  their 
throats  between  the  two  camps,  and,  in  prefence  of  the  two  ar¬ 
mies,  drank  their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  pro¬ 
cure  them  the  victory.  The  Perfians,  enraged  at  fo  horrid  a 
fpedtacie,  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury,  quickly  routed  and 
overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian  army,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  were  killed  upon  the  fpot ;  thofe  that  could  lave  them- 
felves  efcaped  to  Memphis. 

$  On  occafion  of  this  battle  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an 
extraordinary  circumftanee,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a  witnefs. 
The  bones  of  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians  were  ftili  in  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  feparsted  from  one  another. 
The  fkulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  fo  hard,  that  a  violent  ftroke 
of  a  ftone  would  hardly  break  them ;  and  thofe  of  the  Perfians 
fo  foft,  that  you  might  break  them,  or  pierce  them  through, 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  to.  f  Polyen.  !.  vii. 
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with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable.  The  reafon  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  was,  that  the  former,  from  their  infancy,  were  accu Homed 
o  have  their  heads  fhav.ed,  and  to  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  - 
latter  had  their  heads  always  covered  with  their  tiara’s,  which  is 
one  of  their  principal  ornaments. 

*  Cambyfes,  having  purfued  the  run-aways  to  Memphis,  fent 
an  herald  into  the  city,  in  a  veffel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river  Nile, 
on  which  Memphis  flood,  to  fummon  the  inhabitants  to  furren- 
der.  But  the  people,  tranfported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  her¬ 
ald,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Cam- 
byfes,  haying  icon  after  taken  the  place,  fully  revenged  the 
indignity,  cawing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the  prime 
nobility,  as  there  had  been  of  his  people  mafi'acred,  to  be  pub- 
'  cly  executed.  Among  thefe  was. the  eldeff  don  of  Pfammeni- 
rus.  As  for  the  king  himfelf,  Cambyfes  was  inclined  to  treat 
him  kindly.  He  not  only  fpared  his  life,  but  appointed  him 
an  honourable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
little  affedted  with  this  kind  ufage,  did  what  he  could  to  raife 
new  troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom ; 
as  a  punifhment  for  which  he  was  made  to  drink  bull’s  blood, 
and  died  immediately.  Elis  reign  lafted  but  fix  months  ;  after 
which  all  Egypt  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  news 
of  thisfuccefs,  the  Lydians,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceans, 
all  fent  ambaffadors  with  prefents  to  Cambyfes,  to  make  him 
their  fubmiffiens. 

-j-  From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,  which  was  the 
burying-place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  As  foon  as  he  entered 
the  palace,  he  earned  the  body  of  Amafis  to  be  taken  out  of 
its  tomb  ;  and,  after  having  expofed  it  to  a  thoufand  indigni¬ 
ties  in  his  own  prefence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  call  into  the  lire, 
and  to  be  burnt  ;  which  was  a  thing  equally  contrary  to  the 
cuftorr.s  of  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  this  prince 
teftihed  againft  the  dead  carcafe  of  Amalis,  (hows  to  what  a 
degree  he  hated  his  perfon.  Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  that 
avernon,  it  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  motives  Cam¬ 
byfes  had  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Egypt. 

pThe  next  year,  which  was  the  lixth  otTus  reign,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  war  in  three  different  countries  ;  againft  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  firff  of 
thefe  projedls  he  was  obliged  to  layafide,  becaufe  the  Phceni- 
cians,  without  whofe  affiflance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war, 
refilled  to  fuccour  him  againft  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
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defcended  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Tyrian  co- 

5ony*  ...  . 

*  But  being:  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  ha 

O  _ 

fent  ambafladors  into  Ethiopia,  who  under  that  character  were 
to  adt  as  fpies  for  him,  to  learn  the  ftate  ana  ftrength  of  the 
country,  and  give  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  pre-* 
fents  along  with  them,  fucli  as  the  Perfians  were  ufedto  make, 
as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  compound  perfumes,  and  wine. 
Thefe  prefents,  among  which  there  was  nothing,  nfeful,  or  fer- 
vicea'ole  to  life,  except  the  wine,  were  defpifed  by  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  ;  neither  did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  am- 
baftadors,  whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  fpies  and 
enemies  in  difguife.  Elowever^the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  wil¬ 
ling,  after  his  way,  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  and 
taking  a  bow  in  his  hand,  which  a  Perfian  was  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  able  to  draw,  that  he  could  fcarce  lift  it,  he  drew  it  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  ambafladors,  and  told  them  :  “  This  is  the  prefent 
“  and  the  counfel  the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Perfia. 
**  When  the  Perfians  fhailbe  able  to  life  a  bow  of  this  bignefs 
M  and  ftrength,  with  as  much  eafe  as  I  have  now  bent  it,  then 
“  let  him  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and  bring  more  troops 
“  with  him  than  Cambyfes  is  mailer  of.  In  the  mean  time, 
“  let  them  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  it  into  the  hearts 
“  of  the  Ethiopians  to  extend  their  dominions  beyond  their 
“  own  country.” 

f  This  anfwer  having  enraged  Cambyfes,  he  commanded  his 
army  to  begin  their  march  immediately,  without  confidering, 
that  he  neither  had  provifions,  nor  any  thing  neceftary  for  fuck 
an  expedition  :  but  he  left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  lvis 
new-conquered  country,,  to  keep  it  in  fubjeftion  during  his 
abfence. 

t  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  be  de¬ 
tached  50,000  of  his  men  againft  the  Ammonians,  order’ng 
them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to  deftroy  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  which  was  famous  there.  But,  after  they  had 
made  feveral  days  march  in  the  defert,  a  violent  wind  blowing 
from  the  fouth,  brought  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  fand  upon  the 
army,  that  the  men  were  all  overwhelmed,  and  buried  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cambyfes  marched  forwards  like  a  mad¬ 
man  towards  the  Ethiopians,  notwfthftanaing  his  being  defti- 
tute  of  all  forts  of  provifions  ;  which  quickly  caufed  a  terrible 
famine  in  his  army.  He  had  Hill  time,  fays  Herodotus,  to  re- 
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rneclv  tills  evil :  but  Cambyfes  would  have  thought  it  a  diftio- 
nour  to  have  deluded  from  his  undertaking,  and  therefore  he 
proceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  hr  ft  his  army  was  obliged  to 
live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees  :  hut,  coming  after¬ 
wards  into  a  country  entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  eating  their  beafts  of  burden.  At  laft  they  were 
brought  to  fuch  a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one 
another  ;  every  tenth  man,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doom¬ 
ed  to  ferve  as  meat  for  his  companions  ;  a  meat,  fays  Se¬ 
neca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than  famine  itfelf  :  Decimmn  quern  ~ 
que  fortiti,  alhnentvm  hdbuerunt  fame  few  us  *.  Notwithlland- 
ing  all  this,  the  king  Hill  perfifted  in  his  defi-gn,  or  rather  in  his 
madueis,  nor  did  the  miferable  defolation  of  his  army  make 
him  fenftble  of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be  afraid 
for  liis  own  perfon,  he  ordered  them  to  return.  During  all  this 
dreadful  famine  among  the  troops,  (who  would  believe  it  ?) 
there  was  no  abatement  of  delicacies  at  his  table,  and  camels 
■were  Hill  referred  to  carry  his  kitchen-furniture,  and  the  in  ftru- 
jnents  cf  his  luxury  ;  f  Servalantur  till  interim  generrfe  oves, 
(t  injlrumenta  epularum  camelis  vehelantur ,  cam  furtirentur  indites 
cjus  quit  male  periret,  quis  pejus  viveret. 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greateft  part  was 
loft  in  this  expedition,  lie  brought  back  to  Thebes  ;  j:  where  he 
iucceeded  much  bel  ter  in  the  war  he  declared  againft  the  gods, 
whom  he  found  mere  eafy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes 
was  full  of  temples,  that  were  incrediblv  rich  and  magnificent. 
All  thefe  Cambyfes  pillaged,  and  then  fet  them  on  fire.  The 
richnefs  of  thefe  temples  mult  have  been  vaftly  great,  iiuce  the 
very  remains,  faved  from  the  fames,  amounted  to  an  immenfe 
fum,  joo  talents  of  gold,  and  2300  talents  of  filver.  $  He 
likewise  carried  away  at  this  time  the  famous  circle  of  gold, 
that  encompaffed  the  tomb  of  king  Ozymandias,  being  355 
cubits  in  circumference,  and  in  which  were  reprefented  all  the 
motions  of  the  feveral  conftellations. 

||  From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  where  he  difmif- 
fed  all  the  Greeks,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpeftive  homes  ; 
-Tut  on  his  return  into  the  city,  finding  it  full  of  rejoicings,  he 
.fell  into  a  great  rage,  fuppoftng  all  this  to  have  been  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  He  therefore  called  the  magiftrates 
before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of  llibfe  public  rejoicings  ; 
and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it  was  becaufe  they  had  found 

*  TV  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  f  Ibid.  f  Pied.  Sic,  1.  i.  p.  43. 
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their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe  them,  but  can  fed  them  to 
be  put  to  death,  as  impoftors  that  infulted  him  and  his  mil- 
fortunes.  And  then  he  fent  for  the  prielbs,  who  made  him  the 
fame  anfwer  :  upon  which  he  replied,  that  lince  their  god  was 
fo  kind  and  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them,  he  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  therefore  commanded  him  forthwith  to 
be  brought  to  him.  But,  when  inftead  of  a  god  he  faw  a  calf, 
he  was  ftrangely  aftonifhed,  and  failing  again  into  a  rage,  he 
drew  out  his  dagger,  and  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  beafi  ;  and 
then  upbraiding  the  priefts  for  their  ftupidity,  in  worfnipping 
a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  to  be  feverely  whipt,  and  all 
the  Egyptians  of  Memphis,  that  fiioula  he  found  celebrating 
the  feaft  of  Apis,  to  be  (lain.  The  god  was  carried  back  to 
the  temple,  where  lie  languifhed  of  his  wound  for  fome  time, 
and  then  died. 

*  The  Egyptians  fay,  that  after  this  faft,  which  they  reckon 
to  have  been  the  higheft  inftance  of  impiety  that  ever  was  com¬ 
mitted  among  them,  Cambyfes  grew  mad.  But  his  actions 
flowed  him  to  have  been  mad  long  before,  of  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  various  iuftances  :  and  among  the  reft  are  thefe 
following. 

j-  He  had  a  brother,  the  only  fon  of  Cyrus  befides  himfelf, 
and  born  of  th'e  fame  mother  :  his  name,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  was  Tanaoxaves,  but  Herodotus  calls  him  Sraerdis,  and 
Judin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cambyfes  in  his  Egyptian 
expedition  ;  but  being  the  only  perfon  among  all  the  Berdans, 
that  could  draw  the  bow  which  Cambyfes’s  ambafiadors 
brought  him  from  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Camby'fes  from  hence 
conceived  fuch  ajealoufy  again!!  him,  that  he  could  bear  him 
no  longer  in  the  army,  but  fent  him  back  into  Perda.  And 
not  long  after  dreaming,  that  fomebcdy  told  him  that  Smerdis 
fat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  fufpicion  that  his  brother  af- 
p;red  to  the  throne,  and  fent  after  him  into  Perda,  Prexafpes, 
one  of  his  chief  confidents,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death, 
which  he  accordingly7  executed. 

J.  This  murder  was  the  caufe  of  another  ftHl  more  criminal. 
Cambyfes  had  with  him  in  the  camp  his  yc*  lgeft  dfter,.  whofe 
name  was  Merce.  Herodotus  acquaints  us  after  what  a  ftrange 
manner  this  dfter  became  his  wife.  As  the  prir.cefs  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  Cambyfes  abfolutely  refolved  to  marry  ber. 
To  that  end  he  called  together  all  the  judges  of  the  Perdan 
nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation  of  their  laws,  to 

*  Herod.  lsiii.  c.  30,  j-  Ibid.  j  Ibid.  c.  31,32. 
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know  of  them  whether  there  was  any  law,  that  would  allow  a 
brother  to  marry  a  lifter.  The  judges,  being  unwilling  on  one 
hand  diredlly  to  authorize  fuch  an  mceiluous  marriage,  and,  on 
the  other,  fearing  the  king’s  violent  temper,  fhould  they  con¬ 
tradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  falvo,  and  gave  him  this, 
crafty  anfwer,  That  they  had  no  lav/  indeed  which  permitted 
a  brother  to  marry  his  lifter,  but  they  had  a  law,  which  allowed 
the  king  of  Pcriia  to  do  what  he  pleafed.  Which  ferving  his 
purpofe  as  well  as  a  dire ft  approbation,  he  folemnly  married 
her,  and  hereby  gave  the  firft  example  of  that  inceft,  which  was 
afterwards  praftifed  by  molt  of  his  fucceficrs,  and  by  fome  of 
them  carried  fo  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters,  how  repug¬ 
nant  foever  it  be  to  modefty  and  good  order.  This  lady  he 
carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  her  name  being 
Meree,  he  from  her  gave  that  name  to  an  iiland  in  the  Nile,  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  conquering  of  it  ;  for  fo 
far  he  advanced  in  his  w  ild  march  againft  the  Ethiopians.  The 
thing  that  gave  occafion  to  his  murdering  this  princefs,  was  as- 
follows  :  One  day  Cambyfes  was  diverting  himfelf  in  feeing  a 
combat  between  a  young  lien  and  a  young  dog  :  the  lion  hav¬ 
ing  the  better,  another  dog,  brother  to  him  that  was  engaged, 
came  to  his  affiftance,  and  helped  him  to  mafter  the  lion.  This- 
adventure  mightily  delighted  Cambyfes,  but  drew  tears  from: 
Merce,  who  being  obliged  to  tell  her  hulhand  the  realon  of  her 
weeping,  confefied,  that  this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind  the 
fate  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not  the  fame  good  for¬ 
tune  as  that  little  dog.  There  needed  no  more  than  this  to 
excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who  immediately  gave 
Iter,  notwithftanding  her  being  with  child,  fuch  a  blow  with 
his  foot  on  the  belly,  that  ffie  died  of  it.  So  abominable  a 
marriage  deferved  no  better  an  end. 

*  He  caufed  alfo  feveral  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to 
be  buried  alive,  and  daily-  facrificed  fome  or  other  of  them  to 
his  wild  fury.  He  had  obliged  Prexafpes,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  and  favourites,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Perfian  fub- 
jefts  thought  and  faid  of  him.  “  They  admire.  Sir,”  fays  Prex- 
afpes,  “  a  great  ri*:iny  excellent  qualities  they  fee  in  you,  but 
“  they  are  fome  what  mortified  at  your  immoderate  love  of 
“  wine.”  “  I  underhand  you,”  replied  the  king,  “  that  is, 
“  they  pretend  that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reafon.  You  ffiall 
“  be  judge  of  that  immediately.”  Upon  which  he  began  to 
drink  exceffively,  pouring  it  down  in  larger  quantities  than 

'*  Her.  I.  iii.  c.  34,  35.  Sen.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  14. 
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eve';  lie  had  done  at  any  time  before.  Then  ordering  Prexaf- 
pesE  fon,  who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to  (land  upright  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  his 
bow,  and  levelled  it  at  him  ;  and  declaring  he  aimed  at  his 
heart,  let  fly,  and  a&ually  fhot  him  iri  the  heart.  He  then 
ordered  his  fide  to  be  opened,  and  (hewing  the  father  the  heart 
of  his  fon,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  alked  him  in  an  infult- 
ing  fcoffing  manner,  if  he  had  not  a  fteady  hand  ?  The  wretch¬ 
ed  father,  who  ought  not  to  have  had  either  voice  or  life  re¬ 
maining  after  a  ftroke  like  this,  was  fo  mean-fpirited,  as  to  re¬ 
ply  :  “  Apollo  himfelf  could  not  have  (hot  better.”  Seneca, 
who  copied  this  (lory  from  Herodotus,  after  having  drown  his 
aeteftation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  prince,  condemns 
itill  more  the  cowardly  and  monftrous  -flattery  of  the  father  : 
Sceleratius  telum  Mud  laudatum  ejl,  quam  miff  urn. 

*  When  Crcefus  took  upon  him  to  advife  Cambyfes  againft 
thefe  proceedings,  and  laid  before  him  the  ill  confequences 
they  would  lead  to,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And, 
when  thofe  who  received  his  orders,  knowing  he  would  repent 
of  it  the  next  day,  deferred  the  execution,  he  cauled  them  all 
to  be  put  to  death,  becaufe  they  had  not  obeyed  his  commands, 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  expreffed  great  joy  that  Crcefus 
was  alive. 

It  was  about  this  time,  Oretes,  one  of  Cambyfes’s  fatrapse, 
who  had  the  government  of  Sardis,  after  a  very  ft  range  and 
extraordinary  manner  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos.  The  ftory  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  fo  Angu¬ 
lar  a  nature,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed,  if  I  repeat 
it  here. 

f  This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,  v.'ho,  through  the  whole 
caurfe  of  his  life,  had  been  perfectly  profperous  and  fuccefsful 
in  ail  his  affairs,  and  had  never  met  with  the  lead  difappoint- 
ment  or  unfortunate  accident,  to  dill urb  his  felicity.  Amafis, 
king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
fend  him  a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that  fubjeft.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  he  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  terrible  apprehenfions  con¬ 
cerning  his  condition  ;  that  fuch  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  profperity  was  to  be  fufpe&ed  ;  that  fome  malignant, 
invidious  god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune  of  men  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye,  would  certainly,  fooner  or  later,  bring  ruin  and  de- 
ftru&ion  upon  him  ;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  a  fatal 
ftroke,  he  advifed  him  to  procure  fome  misfortune  to  himfelf, 

*  Her.  1.  iii.  c.  36.  f  Ibid.  c.  39 — 43. 
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by  fome  voluntary  lofs,  that  he  was  perfuaded  would  prove  a 
fenfible  mortification  to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring, 
which  he  mightily  efleemed,  particularly  for  its  curious  work- 
manfhip,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  his  gal¬ 
leys,  with  his  courtiers,  he  threw  it  into  the  fea  without  any 
one’s  perceiving  what  he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after, 
fome  fifhermen,  having  caught  a  fifh  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
nefs,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fifh  came 
to  be  opened,  the  king’s  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His 
furprife  was  very  great,  and  his  joy  ftiil  greater. 

When  Amafis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  very  dif¬ 
ferently  affected  with  it.  Pie  writ  another  letter  to  Polycrates, 
telling  him,  that,  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  friend 
and  ally  fall  into  fome  grievous  calamity,  he  from  that  time  re¬ 
nounced  his  friendfhip  and  alliance.  A  ftrange,  whimfical  no¬ 
tion  this !  as  if  friendfhip  was  merely  a  name,  or  a  title  dellitute 
of  all  fubflance  and  reality. 

*  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing  however  did  really  happen,  as 
the  Egyptian  king  apprehended.  Some  years  after,  about  the 
time  Cambyfes  fell  fick,  Oretes,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was  his 
governor  at  Sardis,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  reproach  which, 
another  fatrapas  had  made  him  in  a  private  quarrel,  of  his  not 
having  yet  conquered  the  ifle  of  Samos,  which  lay  fo  near  his 
government,  and  would  be  fo  commodious  for  his  mafter  p 
Oretes  upon  this  refolved  at  any  rate  to  deftroy  Polycrates, 
that  he  might  get  pofTeffion  of  the  ifland.  The  way  he  took 
to  effedt  his  defign  was  this.  He  feigned  an  inclination,  upon 
fome  pretended  difcontent,  to  revolt  from  Cambyfes  ;  but  mu  ft 
fine  take  care,  he  faid,  how  to  fecure  his  treafure  and  effefts  ; 
for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  depcfit  them  in  the  hands* 
of  Polycrates,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  him  a  prefent  of 
qne  half  of  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia,  and 
the  adjacent  iflands,  a  thing  he  had  long  had  in  view.  Oretes 
knew  the  tyrant  loved  money,  and  pafnonately  coveted  to  en¬ 
large  his  dominions.  He  therefore  laid  that  double  bait  before 
him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his  avarice  and  ambition. 
Polycrates,  that  he  might  not  rafhly  engage  in  an  affair  of  that 
importance,  thought  it  proper  to  inform  himfeli  more  furely 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  that  cud  fent  a  meffenger 
of  his  own  to  Sardis.  When  he  came  there,  they  fhowed  him 
a  vail  number  of  bags  full  of  gold,  as  he  thought,  but  in  truth 
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ii!!^d  \wih  Hones,  and  having  only  the  mouth  of  them  covered 
•over  withhold.  As  foon  as  he  was  returned  home,  Polycrates, 
impatient  to  go  and  ftize  his  prey,  fct  out  for  Sardis,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  took  along  with  him  De- 
inocedes,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  Oretes  had  him  arrefted,  as  an  enemy  to  the  Hate, 
and  as  iuch  caufed  him  to  be  hanged  :  in  fuch  an  ignominious 
and  fhameful  manner  did  he  end  a  life,  which  had  been  but  one 
continued  feries  of  profperity  and  good  fortune* 

Cambvfes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
left  Eg)  pt,  in  order  to  return  into  Perfia,  When  he  came 
into  Syria,  he  found  an  herald  there,  fer.t  from  Sufa  to  the 
army,  to  let  them  know,  that  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  to  command  them  all  to  obey  him.  This 
event  had  been  brought  about  in  this  manner.  Cambyfes,  at 
his  departure  from  Sufa  on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  had  kit 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  during  his  abfence  in  the  hands  of 
Patiiitnes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Patifithes  had 
a  brother  extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  and  who 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  was  called  by  the  fame  name.  As  foon 
as  Patifithes  was  fully  affured  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  which 
was  concealed  from  the  public,  knowing,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Camb)  fes  indulged  his  extravagance  to  fuch  a  degree  that  lie 
Avas  grown  infupportable,  he  placed  his  own  brother  upon  the 
•throne,  giving  out  that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  and  immediately  difpatched  heralds  into  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  to  give  notice  of  SmerdiVs  acceffion,  and  to  require  all 
the  fuhjefts  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

.  t  Cambyfes  caufed  the  herald,  that  came  with  thefe  orders 
into  Syria,  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  having  flrictlv  examined  him  in 
the  preience  of  Prexafpes,  who  had  received  orders  to  kill  his 
brother,  he  found  that  the  true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and 
he,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  was  no  other  than  Smerdis  the 
Magian.  Upon  this  he  made  great  lamentations,  that,  being 
deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity  of  the  names,  he  had 
been  induced  to  deftroy  his  own  brother ;  and  immediately 
gave  orders  for  his  army  to  inarch,  and  cut  oft  the  ufurper. 
But,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horfe  for  this  expedition,  his 
fword  flipped  out  of  its  fcabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in 
the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  foon  after.  The  Egyptians  re¬ 
marking,  that  it  was  in  the  fame  part  of  the  body  where  he 
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had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  reckoned  it  as'a  judgment  upon 
him  for  that  faciiiegious  impiety. 

*  Whilft  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  confulted  the"  oracle  of 
Butus,  which  was  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told,  that 
he  fhould  die  at  Ecbatana  ;  which  underilanding  of  Ecbatana 
in  Media,  he  refolved  to  preferve  his  life  by  never  going  thi¬ 
ther.  But  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he  found  in  Sy¬ 
ria  ;  for  the  town  where  he  lay  lick  of  this  wound,  was  of  the 
faniji!  name,  being  alfo  called  Ecbatana.  Of  which  when  he  was 
informed,  taking  it  for  certain  that  he  mull  die  there,  he  af- 
fembied'  alLthe  chief  of  the  Perfians  together,  and  reprefenting 
to  them  the  true  hate  of  the  cafe,  that  it  was  Smerdis,  the  Ma- 
gian,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  earneflly  exhorted  them 
not  to  fubmit  to  that  importer,  nor  to  fuffer  the  fovereignty 
to  pafs  from  tire  Perfians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation 
the  Magian  was,  but  to  take  care  to  fet  up  a  king  over  them  of 
their  own  people.  The  Perfians,  thinking  he  had  faid  all  this 
out  oi  hatred  to  his  brother,  had  no  regard  to  it ;  but  upon 
his  death  quietly  fubmitted  to  him  whom  they  found  on  the 
throne,  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis. 

f  Cambyfes  reigned  feven  years  and  five  months.  In  ferip- 
ture  he  is  called  Ahafuerus.  When  he  fir  11  came  to  the  crown, 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  made  their  addreffes  direttly  to  him, 
defiring  him  to  hinder  the  building  of  their  temple;  and  their  ' 
application  was  not  in  vain.  Indeed  he  did  not  openly  revoke 
the  edidt  of  bis  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  fome  remains  of 
refpedl  for  his  fatliei ’s  memory,  but  in  a  great  meafure  fruf- 
trated  its  intent,  by  the  many  difeouragements  he  laid  the  Jews 
under;  fo  that  the  work  went  on  very  fiovvly  during  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  III. 

‘The  History  of  Smerdis  the  Magi  an. 

HIS  prince  is  called  in  feripture  Artaxerxes.  As  foon 
8  as  he  was  come  to  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyfes, 
Jthe  inhabitants  of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  fetting  forth 
what  a  turbulent,  feditious,  and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  were. 
By  virtue  of  this  letter  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  the  re- 
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building  of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work  was  fuf- 
pended  till  the  fecund  year  of  Darius,  for  about  the  fpace  of 
two  years. 

The  Magian,  fenfible  how  important  it  was  for  him,  that  the 
impofture  fliould  not  be  difcovered,  affedted,  according  to  the 
cultom  of  the  eaftern  monarchs  in  thofe  times,  never  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  but  to  live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there  trani- 
act  all  his  affairs  by  the  intercolirfe  of  his  eunuchs,  without 
admitting  any  but  Ids  molt  intimate  confidents  to  his  prefence. 

*And,  the  better  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
throne  he  had  ufurped,  he  ftudied  from  his  firfh  accefTion  to 
gain  the  affedtions  of  his  fubjects,  bv  granting  them  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes,  and  from  ail  military  fervice,  for  three  years  ; 
and  did  fo  many  things  for  their  benefit,  that  his  death  was 
much  lamented  by  the  generality  of  the  Perlians,  on  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  happened  afterwards. 

fBut  thofe  very  precautions  he  made  ufe  of  to  keep  him¬ 
felf  out  of  the  way  of  being  difcovered  either  by  the  nobility 
cr  the  people,  did  but  make  it  the  more  fufpcdlcd,  that  he 
was  not  the  true  Smerdis.  lie  had  married  all  his  predecei- 
for’s  wives,  and  among  the  rell  Atoka,  a  daughter  of  Cyru  s 
arid  Phedy  ma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Perfian  of  the  fir  ft 
quality.  This  nobleman  fent  a  trufly  meffenger  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  know  of  her,  whether  the  king  was  really  Smerdis,  the 
fen  of  Cyrus,  or  feme  other  man.  She  anfwered,  that  having- 
never  feen  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  Hie  could  not  tell.  He 
then  by  a  fecond  meffage  defired  her  to  inquire  of  Atofia,  who 
could  not  but  know  her  own  brother,  whether  this  were  lie  or 
not.  "Whereupon  fhe  informed  him,  that  the  prefent  king  kept 
all  his  wives  apart,  fo  that  they  never  could  convene  with  one 
another,  and  that  therefore  {he  could  not  corne  to  Atofla  to  afk. 
this  queilion  of  her.  He  fent  her  a  third  meffage,  whereby  he 
directed  her,  that  when  he  fliould  next  lie  with  her,  file  fhould 
take  the  opportunity,  when  he  was  fafl  afleep,  to  feel  whether 
he  had  any  ears  or  no  ;  for  Cyrus  having  caufed  the  ears  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut  off  for  feme  crime,  he  told  her, 
that  if  the  perfon  file  lay  with  had  ears,  fine  might  fatisfy  her- 
felf,  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus  ;  but  if  not,  he  was 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  pofTefling  ei¬ 
ther  the  crown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having  received  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  took  the  next  opportunity  of  making  the  trial  fhe  was 
directed  to  ;  and  finding  that  the  perfon  fhe  lay  with  had  no 
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ears,  (he  fent  word  to  her  father  of  it,  whereby  the  whole  fraud 
xvas  difcovered. 

*Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  five 
more  of  the  chief  Perfian  nobility  ;  and  Darius,  an  illuftrious 
Perfian  nobleman,  whofe  father  Hyftafpes  was  governor  of 
Perfiaf,  coming  veryfeafonably,  as  theywere  forming  their  plan, 
was  admitted  into  the  alfociation,  and  vigoroufly  promoted  the 
execution.  The  afiairwas  conducted  with  great  fecrecy,  and 
the  very  day  fixed,  left  it  fhould  be  difcovered. 

f  While  they  were  concerting  their  meafures,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  occurrence,  which  they  had  not  the  leaf!  expectation  of, 
ftrangely  perplexed  the  Magians.  In  order  to  remove  all  fuf- 
picion, 'they  had  propofed  to  Prexafpes,  and  obtained. a  pro- 
mife  from  him,  that  he  would  publicly  declare  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  (who  were  to  be  affembled  for  that  purpofe),  that  the  king 
upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  When 
the  people  were  affembled,  which  was  on  the  very  fame  day, 
Prexafpes  fpoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and,  to  the  great 
aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  fincerely  declared  all  that  had  pal- 
fed  ;  that  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  Smerdis  the  fon  of 
Cyrus,  by  Cambyfes’s  order  ;  that  the  perfon  who  now  pof- 
fefied  the  throne  was  Sme  -dis  the  Magian  ;  that  he  begged 
pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
by  ccmpulfion,  and  againft  his  will.  Having  faid  this,  he 
threw  himfelf  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  broke 
his  neck.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  what  confufion  the  news  of 
this  accident  .occafioned  in  the  palace. 

$  The  confpirators,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  had 
happened,  were  going  to  the  palace  at  this  juncture,  and  were 
buffered  to  enter  unfufpedted  (for  the  outer  guard,  knowing 
them  to  be  perfons  of  the  ftrft  rank. at  court,  did  not  fo  much 
as  alk  them  any  queftions)  ;  but  coming  near  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment,  and  finding  the  officers  there  unwilling  to  give  them  ad¬ 
mittance,  they  drew  their  feymitars,  fell  upon  the  guards,  and 
forced  their  paifage.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  his  brother, 
■v.lio  were  deliberating  together  upon  the  affair  of  Prexafpes, 
hearing  a  hidden  uproar,  fnatched  up  their  arms,  made  the  belt 
defence  they  could,  and  wounded  feme  of  the  confpirators. 
One  of  the  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed,  the  other  fled 
-nto  a  diftant  room!  to  fave  himfelf,  but  was  purfued  thither  by 
Gobvyas-  and  Darius.  Gobryas  having  feized  him,  held  him  fait 
in  his  arms;  but,  as  it  was  quite  dark  in  that  place,  Darius  was 
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afraid  to  kill  him,  lead,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhould  kill  his  friend. 
Gobryas,  judging  what  it  was  that  redrained  him,  obliged  him 
to  run  his  f word  through  the  Magian’s  body,  though  it  fhould 
happen  to  kill  them  both  together.  But  Darius  did  it  with 
fo  much  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian 
without  hurting  his  companion. 

*  In  the  fame  inilant,  with  their  hands  all  fmeared  with 
blood,  they  went  out  of  the  palace,  expofed  the  heads  of  the 
falfe  Smerdis,  and  his  brother  Patiilthes,  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  declared  the  whole  impofture.  Upon  this  the  people 
grew  fo  enraged  againft  the  impoftors,  that  they  fell  upon  their 
v  hole  feft,  and  flew  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  find.  For 
which  reafon,  the  day  on  which  this  was  done  thenceforward 
became  an  annual  feftival  among  the  Pcrllans,  by  whom  it  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  It  was  called  “  The  daughter 
“  the  Magi nor  durft  any  of  that  feet  appear  in  public 
upon  that  feftival. 

When  the  tumult  and  diforder,  infeparable  from  Inch  an 
event,  were  appealed,  the  lords,-  who  had  (lain  the  ufurper,  en¬ 
tered  into  consultation  among  themfelves  what  fort  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  moft  proper  for  them  to  eflabliih.  Otanes,  who  fpoke 
ih'l!,  declared  directly  againft  monarchy,  ftrongly  reprefenting 
and  exaggerating  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which  that 
form  of  government  was  liable  ;  chiefly  flowing,  according  to 
him,  from  the  aofolute  and  Unlimited  power  annexed  to  it,  by 
which  the- moil  virtuous  man  is  almoft  unavoidably  corrupted. 
Fie  therefore  concluded,  by  declaring  for  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  Megabytes,- who  next  delivered  his  opinion,  admitting 
all  that  the  other  had  faid  againft  a  monarchical  government, 
confuted  his  reaions  for  a  democracy.  He  reprefented  the 
people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  ungovernable  animal,  that  acts 
only  by  caprice  and  pafiion.  “  A  king,”  faid  he,  “  knows 
“  what  he  does  :  but  the  people  neither  know,  nor  hear  any 
“  thing ;  and  blindly  give  themfelves  up  to  thofe  who  know 
“  how  to  amufe  them.”  He  therefore  declared  for  an  arifto- 
cracy,  wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  confided  to  a  few  wife  and 
experienced  perlons.  Darius,  who  fpoke  lafl,  fhowed  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  an  ariftocracy,  otherwife  called  oligarchy; 
wherein  reign  diftmft,  envy,  difientions,  and  ambition,  all  na¬ 
tural  fources  of  faction,  fedition,  and  murder;  for  which  there 
is  ufually  no  other  remedy  than  fubmitting  to  one  man’s  aullio- 
r.ty  ;  and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which,  of  all  forms  of  go- 
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verntner.t,  is  the  moil  commendable,  the  fafeft,  and  the  moft 
advantageous  ;  inexpreffibly  great  being  the  good  that  can  be 
done  by  a  prince  whole  power  is  equal  to  the  goodnefs  of  his 
inclinations.  “  In  fhort,”  faid  he,  “  to  determine  this  point 
by  a  fact  which  to  me  feems  decifive  and  undeniable,  to  what 
"  form  of  government  is  owing  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  the 
“  Perlian  empire  ?  Is  it  not  to  that  which  I  am  now  recom- 
“  mending  ?”  Darius’s  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  red  of 
the  lords  ;  and  they  refolved,  that  the  monarchy  fhould  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  fame  footing  whereon  it  had  been  edablilhed  by 
Cyrus. 

*  The  next  queftion  was  to  know,  which  of  them  fhould  be 
king,  and  how  they  (hould  proceed  to  the  eleftion.  This  they 
thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to 
meet  the  next  morning,  by  fun-riling,  on  horieback,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  ;  and  he  whpfe  horfe  fil'd 
r.eighed  (hould  be  king  ;  for  the  fun  being  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Perfians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this  courfe  would  be 
giving  him  the  honour  of  the  election.  Darius’s  groom,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement,  made  ufe  of  the  following  artifice  to  fe- 
cure  the  crown  to  his  maker:  he  carried,  the 'night  before,  a 
mare  into  the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next  day, 
and  brought  to  her  his  maker’s  horfe.  The  lords  affembling 
the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no  fooner  was  Darius’s 
horfe  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  fmelt  the  mare,  but  he 
fell  a  neighing  ;  whereupon  Darius  was  faluted  king  by  the 
others,  and  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  fen  of  Hyf- 
tafpes,  a  Perlian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Achse- 
menes. 

fThe  Perfian  empire  being  thus  reftored  and  fettled  by  the 
wifdom  and  valour  of  thefe  feven  lords,  they  were  railed  by  the 
new  king  to  the  highclt  dignities,  and  honoured  with  the  mod 
ample  privileges.  They  had  accefs  to  his  perfon  whenever 
they  would,  and  in  all  public  affairs  were  the  llrii  to  deliver  their 
opinions.  Whereas  the  Perfians  wore  their  tiara  or  turban 
with  the  top  bent  backward,  except  the  king,  who  wove  his 
ere  ft  ;  thefe  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  theirs  with  the 
tcD  bent  forward,  becaufe,  when  they  attacked  the  Magi,  they' 
had  bent  theirs  in  that  manner,  the  better  to  know  one  another 
in  the  hurry'  aud  confufion.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
Perlian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  feven  counfellors,  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  fame  privilege. 
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Here  1  Pnall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  erppire,  re* 
ferving  the  remainder  of  it  for  the  following  volumes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS,  BABVLO” 
NIANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES,  AND  PERSIANS. 

I  Shall  give  in  this  place  a  joint  account  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  all  theft  feveral  nations,  becaufe  they  agree  in 
feveral  points  ;  and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  feparately,  I  (hould 
be  obliged  to  make  frequent  repetitions  ;  and  that,  excepting 
the  Perlians,  the  ancient  authors  fay  very  little  of  the  manners 
of  the  other  nations.  I  fhall  reduce  what  I  have  to  fay  of  them 
into  thefe  four  heads  : 

I.  Their  governments 

II.  Their  art  of  war, 

III.  Their  arts  and  fciences.  And, 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  I  (hall  lay  down  the  caufes  of  the  declenfion 
and  ruin  of  the  great  Periian  empire. - 


ARTICLE  I. 

OF  GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  Ihort  account  of  the  nature  of  the  cfovernrrie’nt  of 
Perlia,  and  the  manner  of  educating  the  children  of  their  kings, 
1  fhall  proceed  to  conflder  thefe  few  things :  Their  public  coun¬ 
cil,  wherein  the  affairs-  of  Hate  were  conlidered  ;  the  adminii- 
tration  of  juftice  ;  their  care  of  their  provinces  ;  and  the  good 
order  obferved  in  their  revenues.- 


THEIR  MONARCHICAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  £5V. 

Monarchical,  or  regal  government,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  all 
others  the  moll  ancient,  the  moll  univerfal,  the  bell  adapted 
to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and  union,  and  the  lead  expofed 
to  the  revolutions  and  viciffitudes  incident  to  Hates.  For  theft 
reafons,  the  wifeft- writers  among  the  ancients,  as  Plato,.  Ari- 
llotle,  Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all,  Herodotus,  have  thought 
fit  to  prefer  this  form  of  government  to  all  others.  It  is  like- 
wife  the  only  form  that  was  ever  eftablilhed  among  the  eailern 
nations,  a  republican  government  being  utterly  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 


Thofe 


/ 
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*Thofe  people  paid  extraordinary  honour  to  the  prince  on  the 
throne,  becaufe  in  his  perfon  they  refpedted  the  character  of 
the'  Deity,  whofe  image  and  vicegerent  he  was  with  regard  to 
them,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the  fupreme 
governor  of  the  world,  and  clothed  with  his  authority  and 
power,  in  order  to  be  the  miniiler  of  his  providence,  and  the 
difpenfer  of  his  goodnefs  towards  the  people.  In  this  manner 
did  the  pagans  themfeives  in  old  times  both  think  and  fpeak  : 

.  p  Pnncipem  dat  Deus,  qui  ergo,  omnc  hominum  genus  vice  fua 
jungaiur. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  very  laudable  and  juft.  For  certainly 
the  rued  profound  refpeft  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  fupreme 
power ;  hecaufc  it  cometh  from  God,  and  is  entirely  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  good  of  the  public  :  Befides,  it  is  evident,  that  an 
authority  not  refpecled  according  to  the  full  extent  of  his  com- 
million,  mud  thereby  either  become  ufelefs,  or  at  lead  very 
much  limited  in  the  good  elretts  which  How  from  it.  But 
m  the  times  of  paganifm  thefe  honours  and  homages,  though 
iud  and  reafonable  in  themfeives,  were  often  carried  too  far; 
the  Chviftian  being  the  only  religion  that  has  known  how  to 
‘keep  within  bounds  in  that  particular.  ±  We  honour  the  em¬ 
peror,  faid  Tertiilllan  in  the  name  of  all  the  Chriftians  ;  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  lawful  for  us,  and  proper  for  him  ;  that  is, 
as  a  man,  who  is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authority',  from 
whom  he  has  received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and 
who  knows  no  fuperior  but  God  alone.  For  this  reafon  he  calls 
in  another  place  the  emperor  a  fecond  majefty,  inferior  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  find  :  §  Refgio  fecund#  majefiatis. 

Among  the  AfTypians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Per- 
fians,  the  prince  uled  to  be  dyled,  “  The  great  king,  the  king 
t£  of  kings.”  Two  reafons  might  induce  thofe  princes  to  take 
that  oftentatious  title.  The  one,  becaufe  their  empire  was 
formed  of  many  conquered  kingdoms,  ail  united  under  one 
head.:  the  other,  becaufe  they  had  feveral  kings,  their  vaffals, 
either  in  their  court  or  dependent  upon  them. 

1|  The  crown  -was  hereditary  among  them,  defeending  from 
father  to  fon,  and  generally  to  the  eldell.  When  an  heir  to 
the  crown  was  born,  all  the  empire  teftiiied  their  joy  by  facri- 

*  Pint,  in  Themift.  p.  125.  ad  Princ.  indoc.  p.  780. 

f  P!in.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 

{  Cclimus  Imperatorem,  fic,  quomodo  et  nebis  licet,  et  ipfi  expedit ;  lit 
hominem  a  Deo  feenndum,  et  quicquid  eft,  a  Deo  confecutum,  et  folo  Deo 
minorem.  TertuL  I.,  ad  Scap. 

§  Apol.  c.  i.  p.  35.  -||  Plat,  in  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  121. 

fices- 
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fices,  feafts,  and  all  manner  of  public  rejoicings  ;  and  his  birth- 
day  was  thenceforward  an  annual  feftival,  and  day  of  foiemnity 
for  all  the  Perllans. 

*  The  manner  of  educating  the  future  mailer  of  the  empire 
is  admired' by  Plato,  and  recommended  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
perfect  model  for  a  prince’s  education. 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurfe, 
who  generally  was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low  condition  :  but 
from  among  the  eunuchs,  that  is,  the  chief  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  fome  of  the  moll  approved  merit  and  probity'’  were  cho- 
fen,  to  take  care  of  the  young  prince’s  perfon  and  health,  till 
he  was  feven  y^ears  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  manners  and 
behaviour.  Pie  was  then  taken  from  them,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  other  mailers,  who  were  to  continue  the  care  of  his 
education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  foon  as  his  ftrength  -would 
permit,  and  to  exercife  him  in  hunting. 

At  14  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain  fome 
maturity,  four  of  the  wifeft  and  molt  virtuous  men  of  the 
date  were  appointed  to  be  his  preceptors.  The  firft,  fays 
Plato,  taught  him  magic,  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  wor- 
fhip  oi  the  gods  according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the 
laws  of  Zoroalter,  the  fon  of  Oromafus  ;  he  alfo  in  lira  died 
him  in  the  principles  of  government.  The  fecond  was  to  ac- 
cullom  him  to  fpeak  truth,  and  to  administer  juftice.  The 
third  was  to  teach  him  not  to  be  overcome  by'  pleafures,  that 
he  might  be  truly  a  king,  and  always  free,  mailer  of  himfelf 
and  his  defires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  his  courage  againft 
fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  Have,  and’ to  infpire  him 
with  a  noble  and  prudent  affurance,  fo  neceffary  for  thofe  that 
are  born  to  command.  Each  of  thefe  governors  excelled  in  his 
way,  and  was  eminent  in  the  part  of  education  affigned  to 
him.  One  was  particularly  diftinguilhed  for  his  knowledge  in 
religion,  and  the  art  of  governing  ;  another  for  his  love  of 
truth  and  juftice  ;  this  for  his  moderation  and  abllinence  from 
pleaiures  ;  that  for  a  fuperior  ftrength  of  mind,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  fuch  a  diverfity  of  mailers,  who, 
without  doubt,  wfere  of  different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had  dif¬ 
ferent  interefts  in  view,  was  proper  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ; 
or  whether  it  was  poffible,  that  four  men  Ihould  agree  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  principles,  and  harmonioufty  purfue  the  fame 
end.  Probably,  the  reafon  of  having  fo  many  was,  that  they 

*  Plat,  in  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  i'll. 

apprehended 


art  rA  ended  :'t  irr.polT.ble  to  find  any  one  perfon  poffeffed  of  .f  1 
tr.c  q  :a. .ties  they  judged  neceilhrv  for  giving  a  right  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  cro>™  ;  fo  great  an  idea 
had  they,  even  in  thole  corrupt  times,  of  the  importance  of  a 
prince’s  education. 

Be  this  as  :t  wul,  ad  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  fame 
place,  was  frudrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magr.if.cence, 
with  w  hie’i  the  voting  prince  was  iurrour.ded  ;  bv  the  Burner-- 
cus  tram  of  attendants,  that  paid  him  a  iervile  fubmilnon  ;  by 
a:!  the  appurtenances  and  equipages  or  a  voluptuous  ar.d  efre- 
ir.mate.hte,  in  which  pi  earn  re,  and  the  inventing  of  new  diver- 
Irouu  learned  to  ergrefsall  attention  ;  dangers  which,  the  moil; 
excellent  difpofition  could  never  fturr  on  rt.  The  corrupt  man¬ 
ners  cf  the  nation  therefore  quickly  debauched  the  prince,  and 
d'ew  ;  ;Va  into  the  reigning  p.eafures,  againil  which  no  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  luScient  defence. 

T  ne  education  here  fpoken  of  bv  Plato,  can  relate  only  to 
tr.e  children  cl  Artaxerxes,  1  untamed  Longimanus,  the  foil 
f'.d  i.iccedbr  of  Xerxes,  in  v.-’u-te  time  lived  Alcibiades,  who 
is  introduced  in  the  dialogue,  frem  whence  this  observation  is 
trxen  :  ter  Plato,  in  another  pan  age,  which  we  ihall  cite  here - 
atter,  informs  ns,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  Darius,  ever  thought 
of  giving  the  princes,  their  Tons,  a  good  education  ;  and  what 
we  r.-.c  in  hi  dory  concerning  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  gives 
us  reaten  to  relieve,  that  he  was  more  careful  than  his  predecef- 
tors  in  the  point  of  educating  his  children,  but  was  not  much 
imitated  in  that  refpect  by  his  lucceafors. 

section  n. 

THE  PUBLIC  COUNCIL,  WHEREIN’  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE 
ARE  CONSIDERED. 

As  Etiolate  as  the  regal  authority  was  among  the  Perfians, 
vet  was  it,  in  iome  meafure,  kept  within  bounds  by  the  efta- 
blhr.ment  of  this  council,  appointed  by  the  Hate  ;  a  council, 
which  conhiled  of  feven  of  the  princes,  or  chief  lords  of  the 
nation,  no  lefs  diilinguifhed  for  their  wifdom  and  abilities, 
than  iur  their  extraction.  We  have  already  ieen  the  origin  of 
this  eftahii foment  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  feven  Perhan  noble¬ 
men,  who  entered  into  an  ahociation  againlt  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  and  killed  him. 

The  feripture  relates,  that  Ezra  was  fent  into  Ju5ea,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  ieven 

counfcllors  : 
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ccmnfellors :  “  *  From  before  the  king  and  his  feven  counfel- 
“  lors.”  The  fame  fcripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  otherwife  called  Ahafuerus,  who  fucceeded 
the  Magian,  informs  us,  that  thefe  counfellors  were  well  verfed 
in  the  laws,  ancient  cuftoms,  and  maxims  of  the  date ;  that 
they  always  attended  the  prince,  who  never  tranfafted  any 
thing,  or  determined  any  affair  of  importance  without  their 
advice. 

This  lad  paffage  gives  room  for  fome  reflections,  which  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Perfian  government. 

In  the  iirfl  place  the  king  there  fpoken  of,  that  is,  Darius, 
was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  princes  that  ever  reigned  in 
Perfia,  and  one  of  the  molt  deferving,  on  account  of  his  wif- 
dom  and  prudence  ;  though  he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him, 
as  well  as  Cyrus,  that  the  greatelt  part  of  thofe  excellent  laws 
are  afcribed,  which  have  ever  fince  fubfifted  in  that  country, 
_and  have  been  the  foundation  and  ftandard  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Now  this  prince,  notwithftanding  his  extraordinary 
penetration  and  ability,  thought  he  flood  in  need  of  counfel ; 
nor  did  he  apprehend,  that  joining  a  number  of  affiftants  to 
himfelf,  for  the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  difcredit 
to  his  own  underflanding  :  by  fuch  proceeding,  he  really  fhow- 
ed  a  fuperioritv  of  genius  which  is  very  uncommon,  and  fup- 
pofes  a  great  fund  of  merit.  For  a  prince  of  {lender  talents, 
and  a  narrow  capacity,  is  generally  full  of  himfelf ;  and  the 
lefs  underflanding  he  has,  the  more  obftinate  and  untraftable 
he  generally  is.  He  thinks  it  want  of  refpeCl,  to  offer  to  dif- 
cover  any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive,  and  is 
affronted  if  you  feem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is  fupreme  in 
power,  is  not  the  fame  in  penetration  and  underflanding.  But 
Darius  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  did  nothing  with¬ 
out  counfel  and  advice  :  Illorum  fac'iebat  cunBa  confiho. 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  abfolute  he  was,  and  how  jealous 
foever  he  might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  dero¬ 
gated  from  either,  when  lie  inftituted  that  council  ;  for  the 
council  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  king’s  authority  of  ru¬ 
ling  and  commanding,  which  always  ref  des  in  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  that  of  reafon,  which  con- 
filled  in  communicating  and  imparting  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  king.  Fie  was  perfuaded,  that  the  nohlefl 
character  of  fovereign  power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither 

degenerated 

O 
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degenerated  from  its  origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  ends,  is  to 
govern  *  by  the  laws  ;  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and 
defire  ;  and  to  think  nothing  allowable  for  him,  which  they 
prohibit. 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  every-where  accom¬ 
panied  the  king,  was  a  perpetual  Handing  council,  confiding  of 
the  greated  men,  and  the  bell  heads  .in  the  kingdom;  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fovereign,  and  always  with  a  depen¬ 
dency  upon  him,  were  in  a  manner  the  fource  of  public  order, 
and.the  principle  of  all  the  wife  regulations  and  tranfadtions  at 
home  and  abroad.  Upon  this  council  the  king  difeharged 
himfelf  of  feveral  weighty  cares,  which  he  mull  otherwife  have 
been -over-burdened  with  ;  and  by  them  he  likewife  executed 
whatever  had  been  refolved  on.  It  was  by  means  of  this  Hand¬ 
ing  council,  that  the  great  maxims  of  the  Hate  were  preferred  ; 
the  knowledge  of  its  true  interell  perpetuated  ;  affairs  carried 
on  with  harmony  and  order  ;  and  innovations,  errors,  and  over¬ 
fights,  prevented.  For  in  a  public  and  general  council  things’ 
are  difcufied  by  unfufpected  perfons  ;  all  the  vninifters  are  mu¬ 
tual  infpedtors  of  one  another  ;  all  their  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  public  matters  are  united  together  ;  and  they  all  be¬ 
come  equally  capable  of  every  part  of  the  adminiflration  ;  be- 
caufe,  though,  as  to  the  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one 
particular  fphere  of  bufinefs  ;  yet  they  are  obliged  to  inform 
themfelves  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  public,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  lad  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this  head  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  feripture,  that  the  perfons  of  which 
this  council  confided,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
cuftoms,  laws,  maxims,  and  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  things,  which,  as  the  feriptures  inform  us,  were  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Perfians,  might  very  much  contribute  to  indruft 
the  king  and  his  council  in  the  methods  of  governing  with  vvit- 
dom  and  prudence,  f  The  firft  was,  their  having  public  re- 
giders,  wherein  all  the  prince’s  edicts  and  ordinances,  ail  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  people,  and  all  tire  favours  conft  red 
upon  particular  perfons,  were  entered  and  recorded.  J  The 
fecond  was,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  events 
ot  former  reigns,  all  refolutions  taken,  regulations  eilablifhed, 
and  fervices  done  by  any  particular  perfons,  were  exactly  en- 

*  Regimur  a  te,  et  fubjedi  tibi,  fed  quemadmodum  legibus,  fumus. 
PI.  Pa.  Tr. 

-j  x  Efd.  v.  17.  and  vi.  2.  |  (bid.  iv.  15.  &  Eflh.  vi.  x. 

tcred. 
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tered.  Thefe  annals  were  carefully  preferred,  and  frequently 
perufed  both  by  the  kings  and  the  minifters,  that  they  might 
acquaint  themfelves  with  times  paft  ;  might  have  a  true  and 
clear  idea  of  the  date  of  the  kingdom  ;  avoid  an  arbitrary,  un¬ 
equal,  uncertain  conduct  ;  maintain  an  uniformity  in  the  courfe 
of  affairs  ;  and,  in  fhort,  acquire  fuch  light  from  the  perufal  of 
thefe  books,  as  fhould  qualify  them  to  govern  the  date  with 
wifdorn. 

SECTION  II. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
The  throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  fovereign  power  is  the  higheft 
.authority  for  adminiilering  jutlice.  “  God  hath  made  you 
“  king  over  his  people,”  faid  the  queen  of  Sheba  t-o  Solomon, 

“  to  the  end  that  you  fhould  judge  them,  and  render  juftice  and 
“  judgment  unto  them.”  'God  hath  made  every  thing  fubjedl 
to  princes,  to  put  them  -in  a  condition  of  fearing  none  but 
.him.  His  defign,  in  making  them  independent,  was  to  give 
them  the  more  inviolable  attachment  to  juilice.  That  they 
might  not  excufe  themfelves  on  pretence  of  inability,  or  want 
of  power,  he  has  delegated  his  whole  power  unto  them  ;  he 
has  made  them  matters  of  all  the  means  requifite  for  the  re- 
.  {training  injuftice  and  oppreflion,  that  iniquity  fhould  tremble 
in  their  prefence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  perions 
whatfoever. 

But  what  is  that  juftice  which  God  hath  put  into  the  hands 
of  kings,  and  whereof  he. hath  made  them  depofitaries  ?  Why, 
it  is  nothingelfe  but  order  ;  and  order  confifts  in  obferving  an 
univerfal  equit^,  and  that  force  do  not  ufurp  the  place  of  law  ; 
that  one  man’s  property  be  not  expcfed  to  the  violence  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that  the  common  band  of  iociety  be  not  broken  ;  that 
artifice  and  fraud  may  not  prevail  over  innocence  and  fimplicity ; 
that  all  things  may  reft  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  ;  and  the  weakeil  among  the  people  may  find  his  fanctu- 
ary  in  the  public  authority. 

*  Wz  learn  from  Jofephus,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to 
adminifter  juftice  in  their  own  perfons.  Audit  was  to  qualify 
them  for  the  due  difcharge  of  this  duty,  that  care  was  taken 
to  have  them  inftruCted  from  their  tendered;  youth,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  and  that  in  their 


*  Ar.tiq.  Judaic.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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public  fchools,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  oi 
Cyrus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  jullice,  in  the  manner  as 
rhetoric  and  philofophy  are  taught  in  other  places. 

Thefe  are  the  great  and  e'Fential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity. 
Indeed  it  is  reafonable,  and  abiolutely  neceffary,  that  the  prince 
be  affifted  in  the  execution  of  that  augurt  function,  as  he  is  in 
others  :  but  to  be  affilled,  is  not  to  be  deprived,  or  difooffeffed. 
He  continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though 
he  communicates  his  authority,  yet  does  he  not  refign  or  divide 
it.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary  for  him  to  bellow  feme 
time  upon  the  lludy  of  equity  and  jullice  ;  not  that  he  need  en¬ 
ter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  principal  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  oi  his 
country,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  jullice,  and  of  fpeak- 
ing  wilely  upon  important  points.  For  this  reafon,  the  kings  of 
Perfia  never  afeended  the  throne,  till  they  had  been  for  fome 
time  under  the  care  and  inflrudlion  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to 
teach  them  that  fcience  whereof  they  were  the-only  mailers  and 
profelfors,  as  well  as  of  theology. 

Now,  lince  to  the  fovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of 
adminillering  jullice,  and  that  within  his  dominions  there  is 
no  other  power  of  adminillering  it,  than  what  is  delegated  by 
him,  how  greatly  does  it  behove  him  to  take  care,  into  what 
hands  he  commits  a  part  of  fo  great  a  trull  ;  to  know  whether 
thofe  he  places  fo  near  the  throne,  are  worthy  to  partake  ol 
fuch  a  prerogative  ;  and  indullrioufly  to  keep  all  fuch  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy  ?  We  find  that  in  Perfia, 
their  kings  were  extremely  careful  to  have  jullice  rendered  with 
integrity  and  impartiality.  *  One  of  their  royal  judges  (for  fo 
they  called  them)  having  fullered  hiinfelf  to  be  corrupted  by 
bribery,  was  condemned  by  Cambyfes  to  be  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  mercy,  and  to  have  his  fkin  put  upon  the  feat  where  he  ufed 
to  fit  and  give  judgment,  and  where  his  fon,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  his  office,  was  to  fit,  that  the  very  place,  whence  he  gave 
judgment,  fliould  remind  him  of  his  own  duty. 

Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  clafs  of  old 
men,  into  which  none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  50  years  ; 
fo  that  a  man  could  not  exercife  the  office  of  a  judge  before 
that  age,  the  Perfians  being  of  opinion,  that  too  much  matu¬ 
rity  could  not  be  required  in  an  employment  which  dif- 
pofed  of  the  fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  25.  f  Xen.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  7. 
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*  Among  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  perfon 
to  put  any  of  his  (laves  to  death,  or  for  the  prince  to  inflidt  ca¬ 
pital  punifhment  upon  any  of  his  fubjedts  for  the  firft  offence; 
becaufe  it  might  rather  be  confidered  as  an  eftedl  of  human 
weaknefs  and  frailty,  than  of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind. 

The  Perfians  thought  it  reafonable  to  put  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evil,  the  merits  of  the  offender  as  well  as  his  dements, 
into  the  fcales  of  juftice  :  nor  was  it  juft,  in  their  opinion,  that 
one  fingle  crime  fhould  obliterate  all  the  good  adtions  a  man 
had  done  during  life.  -j-Upon  this  principle  it  was,  that  Da¬ 
rius,  having  condemned  a  judge  to  death  for  fome  prevarication 
in  his  office,  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  important  fer- 
vices  he  had  rendered  both  the  ftate  and  the  royal  family,  re¬ 
voked  the  fentence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  going  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  J  and  acknowledged,  that  he  had  pronounced  it  with 
more  precipitation  than  wifdom. 

But  one  important  and  eflential  rule  which  they  obferved  in 
.their  judgments,  was,  in  the  firft  place,  never  to  condemn  any 
perfon  without  bringing  his  accufer  to  his  face;  and  without 
giving  him  time,  and  all  other  means  neceffary,  for  defending 
himfelf  againft  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge  :  and  in  the  fecond 
place,  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  found  innocem,  to  infiidf  the 
very  fame  punifhment  upon  the  accufer,  as  the  other  was  to 
have  fuffered,  had  he  been  found  guilty.  $Artaxerxes  gave  a 
fine  example  of  the  juft  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  on 
fuch  occafions.  One  of  the  king’s  favourites,  ambitious  of  get¬ 
ting  a  place  pofTeffed  by  one  of  his  beft  officers,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  king  fufpeft  the  fidelity  of  that  officer  ;  and  to  that 
end,  fent  informations  to  court  full  of  calumnies  againft  him  ; 
perfuading  himfelf  that  the  king,  from  the  great  credit  he  had 
with  his  majefty,  would  believe  the  thing  upon  his  bare  word, 
without  farther  examination.  For  fuch  is  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  calumniators  :  they  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light ; 
they  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  (hut  out  the  innocent  from  all 
accefs  to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
vindicate  themfelves.  The  officer  was  imprifoncd  :  but  he 
defired  of  the  king,  before  he  was  condemned,  that  his  caufe 
might  be  heard,  and  his  accufers  ordered  to  produce  their  evi¬ 
dence  againft  him.  The  king  did  fo  :  and  as  there  was  no  proof 
but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  writ  againft  him,  he  was 

4  Her.  i.  c.  137.  f  Ibid.  1.  v::.  c.  194. 

i  Tvovg  us  ra%v<rsga  air  os  sccci  votyu-zetx,  Igyatrftivo;  i t?.V(ri • 
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cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  ju Hilled  by  the  three  commif- 
fioners  that  hit  upon  his  trial  j  all  the  king’s  indignation  fell 
upon  the  perfidious  accufer,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abufe 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  royal  mailer.  This  prince, 
who  was  very  wife,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  true  figns  of  a 
prudent  government,  was  to  have  the  fubjedls  {land  more  in 
fear  ol  the  *  laws,  than  of  informers,  would  have  thought,  that 
to  have  a£led  otherwife  than  he  did,  would  have  been  a  diredl 
violation  of  the  moil  common  rules  of  f  natural  equity  and  hu¬ 
manity  ;  it  would  have  been  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred, 
calumny,  and  revenge  ;  it  would  have  been  expofing  the  honeil 
oimplicity  of  good  and  faithful  fubjedls  to  the  cruel  malice  of 
deteftable  informers,  and  arming  thefe  with  the  fword  of  pub¬ 
lic  authority  :  in  a  word,  it  would  have  been  divefting  the 
throne  of  the  moil  noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  of 
being  a  fandluary  for  innocence  and  juilice,  agaiuft  violence 
and  calumny. 

±There  is  upon  record  a  {till  more  memorable  example  of 
fivmnefs  and  love  of  juilice,  in  another  king  of  Perfia,  before 
Artaxerxes  ;  in  him,  I  mean,  whom  the  fcripture  calls  Aha- 
feurus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  as  Darius,  the  fon 
of  Hyilafpes,  from  whom  Haman  had,  by  his  earned  felicita¬ 
tions,  extorted  that  fatal  edidl,  which  was  calculated  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  whole  race-  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire  in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Eilher, 
opened  his  eyes,  he  made  haile  to  make  amends  for  his  fault, 
not  only  by  revoking  his  edidl,  and  infiifting  an  exemplary 
puniihment  upon  the  impoilor  who  had  deceived  him  ;  but, 
which  is  more,  by  a  public  acknowledgment  oi  his  error;  which 
fiiould  be  a  pattern  to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and  teach 
them,  that  far  from.debafing  their  dignity,  or  weakening  their 
authority  thereby,  thej-  procure  them  both  the  more  refpedl. 
After  declaring,  that  it  is  but  too  common  for  calumniators  to 
impofe,  by  their  mifreprefentations  and  craftinefs,  on  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  princes,  whom  their  natural  fincerity  induces  to 
judge  favourably  of  others;  he  is  not  aflramed  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  by  fuch  means  againtl  the  Jews,  who  were  his  faith¬ 
ful  fubje&s,  and  the  children  of  the  Moll  High  God,  through 
whofe  goodnefs  he  and  his  anceftors  had  attained  to  the  throne. 


*  Non  jam  delatores,  fed  leges  timentur.  Plin,  in  Peneg.  T  raj. 
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*  The  Perfians  were  not  only  enemies  ofinjuftice,  as  we  have 
now  ihown,  but  alio  abhorred  lying,  which  always  was  deem¬ 
ed  amongd  them  as  a  mean  and  infamous  vice.  What  they 
efteemed  mod  pitiful,  next  to  lying,  was  to  live  upon  trull,  or 
by  borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life  feemed  to  them  idle,  igno¬ 
minious,  fervile,  and  the  more  defpicable,  becaufe  it  makes 
people  liars. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  feems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in 
the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  judges  is  nearly  infpedled,  and  the  very  fight  of 
the  throne  is  capable  of  keeping  the  fubjefts  in  awe.  The  cafe 
is  otherwife  with  refpedl  to  the  provinces,  where  the  df!  Alice 
from  the  fovereign,  and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occalion 
many  mifdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrates  and  offi¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  great  licentioufnefs  and  diforder  on  that  of  the 
people.  In  this  the  Perlian  policy  exerted  itfelf  with  the  great- 
ed  care,  and,  we  may  alfo  fay,  with  the  greated  fuccefs. 

The  Perfian  empire  was  divided  into  j-  127  governments, 
the  governors  whereof  were  called  Satrapse.  Over  them  were 
appointed  three  principal  minifters,  who  infpefted  their  coh- 
ducl,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  their 
feveral  provinces,  and  who  were  afterwards  to  make  their  re¬ 
port  of  the  fame  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede,  that 
is,  Cyaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus,  in  the' name  of  his  uncle,  who 
put  the  government  of  the  empire  into  tins  excellent  method. 
Thefe  fatrapae  were,  by  the  very  defign  of  their  office,  each  in 
his  refpedlive  didridl,  to  have  the  fame  care  and  regard  for  the 
intereds  of  the  people,  as  for  thofe  of  the  prince  :  for  it  was  a 
maxim  with  Cyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to  be  admitted 
between  thefe  two  intereds,  which  are  neceffarily  linked  to¬ 
gether;  fince  neither  the  people  can  be  happy,  unlefs  the  prince 
is  powerful,  and  in  a  condition  to  defend  them  ;  nor  the  prince 
truly  powerful,  unlefs  his  people  be  happy. 

Thefe  fatrapee  being  the  mod  confiderable  perfons  in  the 
kingdom,  Cyrus  affigned  them  certain  funds  and  revenues  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  dation  and  the  importance  of  their  employ- 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  138. 

f  Authors  differ  about  the  number  of  governments  or  provinces. — 
Xcnojh.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  229.232. 
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ments.  He  was  willing  they  fhould  live  nobly  in  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces,  that  they  might  gain  the  refpedl  of  the  nobility 
and  common  people  within  their  juriidi&ion  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their  table,  fhould  be 
anfwerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  prudence  and  moderation.  He  himfelf  was  their  model  in 
this  refpeft,  as  he  defired  they  fhould  be  to  all  perfons  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  authority  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  order,  which  reigned  in  the  prince’s  court,  might  like- 
wife  proportionably  be  obferved  in  the  courts  of  the  fatrapse, 
and  in  the  noblemen’s  families.  And  to  p/revent,  as  far  as 
poffible,  all  abufes  which  might  be  made  of  fo  extenfive  an  au¬ 
thority  as  that  of  the  fatrapae,  the  king  referved  to  himfelf 
alone  the  nomination  of  them,  and  caufed  the  governors  of 
places,  the  commanders  of  troops,  and  other  fuch  like  officers, 
to  i  „pend  immediately  upon  the  prince  himfelf ;  from  whom 
alone  they  were  to  receive  their  orders  and  inftruftions,  that, 
if  the  fatrapae  were  inclined  to  abufe  their  power,  they  might 
be  fenfible  thofe  officers  were  fo  many  overfeers  and  cenfors  of 
their  conduit.  And,  to  make  this  correfpondence,  by  letters, 
the  more  fure  and  expeditious,  the  king  caufed  poft-houfes  to 
be  ereited  throughout  all  the  empire,  and  appointed  couriers, 
who  travelled  night  and  day,  and  made  wonderful  difpatch. 
But  I  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly  on  this  article  at  the  end 
of  this  fedtion,  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  care  of  the  provinces  was  not 
entirely  left  to  the  fatrapae  and  governors:  the  king  himfelf 
took  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own  perlon,  being  perfuaded, 
that  the  governing  only  by  others,  is  but  to  govern  by  halves. 
An  officer  of  the  houfehold  was  ordered  to  repeat  thefe  words 
to  the  king  every  morning,  when  he  waked  1  “  *Rife,  Sir,  and 
41  think  of  difeharging  the  duties  for  which  Oromafdes  has 
“  placed  you  upon  the  throne.”  Oromafdes  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  god  anciently  worfhipped  by  the  Perfians.  A  good  prince, 
fays  Plutarch  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  cuftom,  has  no 
occafton  for  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admonition  :  his 
own  heart,  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  people,  are  fufficient 
monitors. 

-f-  The  king  of  Perfia  thought  himfelf  obliged,  according  to 
the  ancient  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  that  country,  from  time  to 
time,  perfonally  to  vifit  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  ;  being 

*  plut,  ad  Princ.  indodt.  p.  780.  f  Xeiioph.  in  (Econons.  p.  228. 
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perfuaded,  as  Pliny  fays  of  Trajan,  that  the  moft  folid  glory, 
and  the  moll  exquisite  pleafure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy, 
from  time  to  time  to  let  the  people  fee  their  common  fatlu" 
to  *  reconcile  the  diffentions  and  mutual  animofit’es  of 
cities  ;  to  calm  commotions  or  feditions  among  the  people,  a 
that  not  fo  much  by  the  dint  of  power  and  feverity,  as  by  rea- 
fon  and  temper ;  to  prevent  injustice  and  opprcfiion  in  mag:- 
ftrates,  and  cancel  and  reverie  whatever  has  been  decreed’ 
againil  law  and  equity  :  in  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet,  to 
fhed  his  falutarv  influence  univerfally  ;  or  rather  like  a  kind 
of  divinity,  to  be  prefent  every-where,  to  fee,  to  hear,  and 
know  every  thing,  without  rejecting  any  man’s  petition  or  com¬ 
plaint. 

When  the  king  was  not  able  to  vifit  the  provinces  himfelf, 
he  fent,  in  his  ftead,  fome  of  the  greatell  men  of  the  kingdom, 
fuch  as  were  the  moil  eminent  for  wifdom  and  virtue.  Thefe 
perfons  were  generally  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince, 
becaufe  by  their  means  he  favv  and  was  informed  of  every  thing. 
When  thefe,  or  any  other  of  his  great  minifters,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  council,  were  faid  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition  to  the  king,  that  he  had 
his  minifters,  as  we  have  the  organs  of  our  fenfes,  not  that  he 
fhould  lie  fiill  and  be  idle,  but  aft  by  their  means  ;  and  to  the 
minifters,  that  they  ought  not  to  aft  for  themfelves,  but  for  the 
king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body 
politic. 

The  particular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king,  or  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  fhows  how  well  they  underftood  in  thole 
days,  wherein  the  wifdom  and  ability  of  the  governors  confifc. 
The  attention  of  the  king  and  his  minifters  was  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  upon  great  objefts,  as  war;  the  revenue,  juftice  and 
commerce  ;  but  matters  of  lefs  importance,  as  the  fecurity  and 
beauty  of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  habitation  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  reparations  of  high  roads,  bridges,  caufeways, 
the  keeping  of  woods  and  forefts  from  being  laid  wafte  and 
deftroyed,  and,  above  all,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  encouraging  and  promoting  of  all  forts  of  trades,  even  to 
the  lovveft  and  meaneft  of  handicraft  employments;  every  thing, 

*  Reconciliare  semulas  civitates,  tumentefque  populos  non  iraperio  ma- 
gis  quam  ratione  compefcere,  intercedere  iniquitatibus  magiftraruiim,  in- 
feclumque  reddere  quicquid  fieri  non  oport uent ;  poftremo,  veioulfimi 
fidtris  more,  omnia  invifere,  omnia  audir.e,  et  undecvimqne  invocatum, 
futim,.velat  numen,  adefie  ct  adfiftere.  Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 

<U  im 
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in  fhort,  came  within  the  fphere  of  their  policy,  and  was  thought 
to  dtferve  their  care  and  infpedlion.  And  indeed,  whatever 
belongs  to  the  fubjedls,  as  well  as  the  fubjedls  themfelvcs,  is  a 
part  of  the  trull  committed  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  is  entitled  to  his  care,  concern,  and  aftivity.  His  love 
for  the  commonwealth  is  univerfal.  *  It  extends  itfelf  to  ail 
matters,  and  takes  in  every  thing  :  it  is  the  fupport  of  private 
perfons,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  Every  province,  every  city, 
every  family  has  a  place  in  his  heart  and  affections.  Every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  has  a  relation  to,  and  concerns  him  ; 
every  thing  challenges  his  attention  and  regard. 

f  I  have  already  faid,  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  main 
things,  on  which  the  Perfians  bellowed  their  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prince’s  firft  cares  was,  to  make  huf- 
bandry  flourifn  ;  and  thofe  fatrapas,  whofe  provinces  were  the 
bell  cultivated,  had  the  moft  of  his  favour  ;  and  as  there  were 
offices  erefted  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  part  of  the 
government,  fo  were  there  likewife  for  the  infpeCting  their 
rural  labours  and  ceconomy  ;  for  tliefe  two  employments  had 
a  near  relation  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  one  being  to  guard  the 
country,  and  the  other  to  cultivate  it.  The  prince  protected 
both  almoft  with  the  fame  degree  of  affeftion  ;  becaufe  both 
concurred,  and  were  equally  necefiary  for  the  public  good  ; 
for  if  the  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  aid  and 
proteClion  of  armies  for  their  defence  and  feeurity,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  foldiers  on  the  other  hand  be  fed  and  maintained 
without  the  labour  of  the  hufoandmen,  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  It  was  with  good  reafon,  therefore,  that  the 
prince,  flnce  it  was  impoffible  for  himfelf  to  fee  into  every 
thing,  caufed  an  ex  aft  account  to  be  given  him,  how  every 
province  and  canton  was  cultivated  ;  that  he  might  know  whe¬ 
ther  each  country  brought  forth  abundantly  fuch  fruits,  as  it 
was  capable  of  producing  ;  that  he  defeended  fo  far  into  thofe 
particulars,  as  Xenophoti  remarks  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as 
to  inform  himfelf,  whether  the  private  gardens  of  his  fubjedts 
were  well  kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit ;  that  he  rewarded' 
ihe  fuperintendents  and  overfeers,  whofe  provinces  and  cantons 
weie  the  bell  cultivated,  and  puniffied  the  lazinefs  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  thofe  idle  perfons,  who  did  not  labour  and  improve 
their  grounds.  Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy 

*  Is,  cui  curat  funt  univerfa,  nullum  non  reip.  Partem  tanquam  fui 
rutrit.  Senec.  lib.  de  Clem.  c.  xiii. 

f  Xeacpk.  Oecon.  p.  827 — 830. 
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of  a  king,  as  it  naturally  tends  to  propagate  riches  and  plenty 
throughout  his  kingdom,  and  to  beget  a  fpirit  of  iuduitry 
among  his  fubjedts,  which  is  the  fureft  means  of  preventing 
that  increafe  of  drones  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  fuch  a  burden 
upon  the  public,  and  a  difnonour  to  the  ftate. 

*  Xenophon,  in  the  next  paftage  to  this  I  have  now  cited, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  fpeaker 
therein,  a  very  noble  encomium  upon  agriculture,  which  he 
reprefents  as  the  employment  in  the  world  the  moft  worthy  of 
men’s  application,  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  fuitable  to 
their  nature  ;  as  the  common  nurfe  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  life  ;  as  the  fource  of  health,  ftrength,  plenty, 
riches,  and  a  thoufand  fober  delights  and  honeft  pleafures ;  as 
the  miftrefs  aad  fchool  of  fobriety,  temperance,  juftice,  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both  civil  and 
military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine  faying  of  Lyfander, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  he  was  walking  at  Sardis  with  the 
younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from  that  prince’s  own  mouth,  that  he 
himfelf  had  planted  feveral  of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  made 
the  following  anfwer  :  That  the  world  had  reafon  to  extol  the 
happinefs  of  Cyrus,  whofe  virtue  was  as  eminent  as  his  fortune; 
and  who,  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  affluence,  fplendor,  and 
magnificence,  had  yet  preferred  a  tafte  fo  pure  and  fo  conform¬ 
able  to  right  reafon.  -f  Cum  Cyrus  refpond'ffct,  Ego  ijla  fum 
dlmenfus,  met  funt  ordines ,  mea  defcriptio,  mult  a  eiiam  tflarum  ar- 
lorum  mea  manu  funt  fata  :  turn  Lyfandrum,  intuentem  ejus  pur- 
puram ,  et  nitorem  carports ,  ornatumque  Perjtcum  multo  av.ro  mult  if 
que  gemmis,  dixtffe  :  J  Recte  vf.ro  tf.,  Ctre,  beatum  ff.runt , 
QUONIAM  VIRTUT1  TUM  FORTUNA  CONJVNCTA  1ST.  How  much 
is  it  to  be  vvifhed,  that  -our  yroung  nobility,  who,  in  the  time  of 
peace,  do  not  know  how  to  employ  themfelves,  had  the  like 
tafte  for  planting  and  agriculture,  which  furely,  after  fuch  an 
example  as  that  of  Cyrus,  fhould  be  thought  no  difhonour  to 
their  quality  ;  efpecially  if  they  would  confider,  that  for  feve¬ 
ral  ages  it  was  the  conftant  employment  of  the  braveft  and  moft 
warlike  people  in  the  world  !  The  reader  may  eafily  perceive, 
that  I  mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

*  Xenoph.  CEcon.  p  830 — 833.  t  Cic.  de.  Senedl.  n.  59. 

f  In  the  original  Greek  there  is  ft  ill  a  greater  energy.  Aixcciu;  /ua> 
2/)Kt7st  to  Kuvr.  ivBaificejv  uvai.  ayallos  ya,^  toy  \v2a.iy.ovi7; .  Til  oil  art  wor¬ 
thy,  Cyrus,  of  that  happinefs  thou  art  poffeffed  of;  becaufe  with  all  thy 
affluence  and  profperity  thou  art  alfo  virtuous. 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  POSTS  AND  COURIERS. 

*  I  promifed  to  give  fome  account  in  this  place  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  polls  and  couriers.  This  invention  is  afcribed  to  Cyrus; 
nor  indeed  can  I  rind  any  mention  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment  be¬ 
fore  Iris  time.  As  the  Perfian  empire,  after  its  Jail  conqueils, 
was  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  Cyrus  required,  that  all  his  governors 
of  provinces,  and  his  chief  commanders  of  his  troops,  (hould 
write  to  him,  and  give  an  exafl  account  of  every  thing  that 
puffed  in  their  feveral  diilrifis  and  armies  ;  in  order  to  render 
that  correfpondence  the  more  fure.and  expeditious,  and  to  put 
himfelf  into  a  condition  of  receiving  fpeedy  intelligence  of  all 
occurrences  and  affairs,  and  of  fending  his  orders  thereupon 
with  expedition,  he  caufed  poft-houfes  to  be  built,  and  meffen- 
gers  to-  be  appointed  in  every  province.  Having  computed 
how  far  a  good  horfe,  with  a  brifk  rider,  could  go  in  a  day, 
without  being  fpoiled,  he  had  {tables  built  in  proportion  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other,  and  had  them  furniihed  with 
horfes,  and  grooms  to  take  care  of  them.  At  each  of  thefe 
places  he  likewife  appointed  a  poft-malter,  to  receive  the  pac¬ 
kets  from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to  ethers, 
and  to  take  the  horfes  that  performed  their  ftage,  and  to  find 
frefh  ones.  Thus  the  poft  went  continually  night  and  day, 
with  extraordinary  fpeed  ;  nor  did  either  rain  or  fnow,  heat  or 
cold,  or  any  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  interrupt  its  pvogrefs. 
y  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  the  fame  fort  of  couriers  m  the  reign  of 
Xerxes. 

Thefe  couriers  were  called  in  the  Perfian  language, 

The  faperintendency  of  the  polls  became  a  confiderable  em  ¬ 
ployment.  $  Darius,  the  lad  king  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  had 
it  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  Xenophon  takes  notice,  that 
this  eflahlifmnent  fubfifled  in  his  time  ;  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  is  related  in  the  book  of  Efther,  concerning  the- 
edicl  publilhed  by  Ahafuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews which 
edi<£t  was  carried  through  that  vaft  empire  with  a  rapidity 
that  would  have  been  impoffible,  without  thefe  pofts  erefted  by- 
Cyrus. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  232.  f  Her.l.  viii.  c.  98. 

is  derived  from  a  word  which  in  that  language  fignifieaa  fervice 
rendered  by  compulfion.  It  is  from  thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their 
verb  compellere,  cogere:  and  the  Latins,  angariare.  Accord¬ 

ing  to  Suidas,  they  were  likewife  called  attendee. 

§  Plut.  1-  i.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  326.  et  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  674.  ubi  pro 
’A tryavin;,  legendum  Arei'.h, 
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The  world  is  juftly  furprifed  to  find,  that  this  eftablilhment 
of  pods  and  couriers,  firft  invented  in  the  eaft  by  Cyrus,  and 
continued  for  fo  many  ages  afterwards  by  his  fuccefiors,  efpe- 
cially  confidering  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  to  a  government,  fhould 
never  be  imitated  in  the  weft,  particularly  by  a  people  fo  ex¬ 
pert  in  politics,  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

It  is  more  aftonifhing,  that,  where  this  invention  was  put  in 
execution,  it  was  not  further  improved,  and  that  the  ufe  of  ft 
was  confined  only  to  affairs  of  ftate,  without  confidering  the 
many  advantages  the  public  might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  a  mutual  correfpondence,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of 
merchants  and  tradefmen  of  all  kinds  ;  by  the  expedition  ft 
would  have  procured  to  the  affairs  of  private  perfons  ;  the  dif- 
patch  of  journeys  which  required  hafte  ;  the  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  between  families,  cities  and  provinces ;  and  by  the  fafety 
and  conveniency  of  remitting  money  from  one  country  to,  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a  diftance 
had  then,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any 
news,  or  to  treat  of  affairs  together  ;  being  obliged  either  to 
fend  a  fervant  on  purpofe,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
great  charge  and  lofs  of  time,  or  to  wait  for  the  departure  of 
fome  other  perfon  that  was  going  into  the  province  or  country 
whither  they  had  letters  to  fend  ;  which  method  was  liable  to 
numberlefs  difappointments,  accidents,  and  delays. 

At  prefent  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence  ;  but  we  do  not  thoroughly  confider  the  advantage  of  it; 
the  want  whereof  would  make  us  fully  fenfible  of  our  happi- 
nefs  in  this  refpeft.  France  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  which  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here  :  I  hope  the 
reader  will  excufe  the  digreffion.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  being 
formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  having  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fcholars  reforting  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
did,  for  their  fakes  and  conveniency,  eftablifh  meftengers,  whofe 
bufinefs  was,  not  only  to  bring  clothes,  iilver,  and  gold  for  the 
ftudents,  but  likewife  to  carry  bags  of  law-proceedings,  infor¬ 
mations  and  inquefts  ;  to  condudl  all  forts  of  perfoni,  indif¬ 
ferently,  to  or  from  Paris,  finding  them  both  horfes  and  diet  ; 
as  alfo  to  carry  letters,  parcels,  and  packets  for  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  univerfity. 

In  the  univerfity-regifters  of  the  four  nations,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  thefe  meftengers  are  often  ftyled 
Nuntii  V olanles,  to  fignify  the  great  fpeed  and  difpatch  they 
were  obliged  to  make. 

The  ftate  then  is  indebted  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris  for  the 

invention 
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invention  and  eftablifhment  of  thefe  meffengers  and  letter-car¬ 
riers.  And  it  was  at  her  own  charge  and  expence  that  fhe 
eredled  thefe  offices  ;  to  the  fatisfaftion  both  of  our  kings  and 
the  public.  She  has  moreover  maintained  and  fupported  them 
fince  the  year  1576,  againft  all  the  various  attempts  of  the 
farmers,  which  has  coft  her  immenfe  fums.  For  there  never 
were  any  ordinary  royal  meffengers,  till  Kenry  III.  firft  ef- 
tablifhed  them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edift  of  November, 
appointing  them  in  the  fame  cities  as  the  univerfity  had  theirs 
in,  and  granting  them  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
kings,  hi3  predeceffors,  had  granted  the  meffengers  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity. 

The  univerfity  never  had  any  other  fund  or  fnpport  than  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  poft-office.  And  it  is  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  fame  revenue,  that  king  Lewis  XV.  by  his  de¬ 
cree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  of  the  14th  of  April  1719,  and  by 
his  letters  patent,  bearing  the  fame  date,  regiftered  in  parlia- 
ment,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  has  ordained,  that  in 
all  the  colleges  of  the  faid  univerfity  the  ftudents  (hall  be  taught 
gratis  ;  and  has  to  that  end,  for  the  time  to  come,  appropriated 
to  the  univerfity  an  eight-and-twentieth  part  of  the  revenue 
arifing  from  the  general  leafe  or  farm  of  the  poffs  and  meffen¬ 
gers  of  France :  which  eight-and-twentieth  part  amounted 
that  year  to  the  fum  of  184,000  iivres,  or  thereabouts*. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reaforr,  that  the  univerfity,  to 
whom  this  regulation  has  reffored  a  part  of  her  ancient  luftre, 
reckons  Lewis  XV.  as  a  kind  of  new  founder,  vvhcfe  bounty 
has  at  length  delivered  her  from  the  unhappy  and  fhameful 
neceffity  ot  receiving  wages  for  her  labours  ;  which  in  fome 
mcafure  difhonoured  the  dignity  of  her  profeffion,  as  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  that  noble,  difinterefled  fpirit,  which  becomes  it. 
And  indeed,  the  labour  of  matters  and  prcfeffors,  who  inftruft 
others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothing;  but  neither  ought  it 
to  be  fold,  -f-  Nee  venire  hoc  heneficium  oportet,  nec perire. 


SECTION  V. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  REVENUES, 

The  prince  is  the  fvvord  and  buckler  of  the  Rate  ;  by  him  arc 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  thereof  fecured.  But  to  enable  him 
for  thefe  ends,  he  has  occafion  for  arms,  foldiers,  arfenals,  for¬ 
tified  towns,  and  fhips  ;  and  all  thefe  things  require  great  ex- 

*  About  L.85CO  herling.  +  Quintil.  1.  xii.  c.  7. 

,  .  peaces. 
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pences.  It  is  moreover  juft  and  reafonable,  that  the  king  have 
wherewithal  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  empire  ;  as  alfo  to  procure  reverence  and  refpecl 
to  his  perfon  and  authority.  Thefe  are  the  two  principal  rea- 
fons  that  have  given  occafion  for  the  exacting  of  tribute  and 
impofition  of  taxes.  As  the  public  advantage,  and  the  necefiity 
of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ilate,  haye  been  the  firft  caufes 
of  thefe  burdens,  fo  ought  they  hkewife  to  be  the  conftant 
ftandard  of  their  life.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  more 
juft  and  reafonable  than  fuch  impoiitions ;  fince  every  private 
perfon  ought  to  think  himfelf  very  happy,  that  he  can  purchafe 
his  peace  and  fecurity  at  the  expence  of  fo  {lender  a  contribu¬ 
tion. 

*  The  revenues  of  the  Perfian  kings  confifted  partly  in  mo¬ 
nies  impofed  upon  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnifh- 
cd  with  feveral  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  kind  ;  as  corn, 
and  other  provifions,  forage,  hovies,  camels,  or  whatever  ra¬ 
rities  each  particular  province  afforded.  j-  Strabo  relates,  that 
the  fatrapae  of  Armenia  fent  regularly  every  yrear  to  the  king  of 
Perlia^  his  matter,  twenty  thoufand  young  colts.  By  this  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the  feveral  provin¬ 
ces.  But  we  are  to  conftder,  that  the  tributes  were  only  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  conquered  nations :  for  the  natural  fubjeifts, 
that  is,  the  Perftans,  were  exempt  from  all  inipcfitior.s.  Nor 
was  the  cuftora  of  impofing  taxes,  and  of  determining  the  fums 
each  province  was  yearly  to  pay,  introduced  till  the  reign  of 
Darius ;  at  which  time,  the  pecuniary  impofitions,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which 
is  attended  with  great  difficiaities,  amounted  to  near  forty-four 
millions  French  money  J. 

$  The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treafure,  was  cal¬ 
led  in  the  Perfian  language  Gaza.  There  were  treafures  of 
this  kind  at  Sufa,  at  Perfepolis,  at  Pafargad2,  at  Damal'cus, 
and  other  cities.  The  gold  and  filver  were  there  kept  in  in¬ 
gots,  and  coined  into  money,  according  as  the  king  had  occa¬ 
sion.  The  money  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Perfians  was  of  gold, 
and  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of  |[ Darius,  who  firft cau- 
fied  them  to  be  coined,  with  bis  image  on  one  fide,  and  an  arch¬ 
er  on  the  reverfe.  The  Daric  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Stater 
Aureus,  becaufe  the  weight  of  it,  like  that  of  the  Attic  Stater, 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  89 — 97.  f  Lib.  xi.  p.  J30. 

i  About  two  millions  Sterling.  §©Q^C’jrt.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

||  Darius  the  Mede,  otherwife  called  Cyaxares,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
k:er.  the  firft  who  esufed  this  money  to  be  coined- 
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•was  two  drachms  of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty 
drachms  of  ftlver,  and  confequently  were  worth  ten  iivres  of 
French  money. 

*  Befides  thefe  tributes,  which  were  paid  in  money,  there  was 
another  contribution  made  in  kind,  by  furniihing  victuals  and 
provifions  for  the  king’s  table  and  houfehold,  grain,  forage  and 
other  neceffaries  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  armies,  and  horfes 
for  the  remounting  of  his  cavalry.  This  contribution  was  im- 
pofed  upon  the  fix-fcore  fatrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of  them 
furnifhing  fuch  a  part  as  they  were  feverally  taxed  at.  Hero¬ 
dotus  obferves,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  largeft  and 
Wealthiefl  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnifh  the  whole  contribution 
for  the  fpace  of  four  months,  and  confequently  bore  a  third 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  whole  impofition,  whilft  all  the  reft 
of  Afia  together  did  but  contribute  the  other  two-thirds. 

By  what  has  been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  we  fee  the 
kings  of  Perfia  did  not  exadl  all  their  taxes  and  impofitions  in 
money,  but  were  content  to  levy  a  part  of  them  in  money,  and 
to  take  the  reft  in  fuch  products  and  commodities  as  the  feve- 
ral  provinces  afforded  ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wifdom, 
moderation,  and  humanity  of  the  Perfian  government.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  had  obferved,  how  difficult  it  often  is  for  the 
people,  efpecially  in  countries  at  a  diftance  from  commerce,  to 
convert  their  goods  into  money  without  fuffering  great  Ioffes  ; 
whereas  nothing  can  tend  fo  much  to  the  rendering  of  taxes 
eafy,  and  to  fhelter  the  people  from  vexation  and  trouble,  as 
well  as  expence,  as  the  taking  in  payment  from  each  country 
fuch  fruits  and  commodities  as  that  country  produceth  ;  by 
which  means  the  contribution  becomes  eafy,  natural,  and  equi¬ 
table. 

■f  There  were  likewife  certain  cantons  affigned  and  fet  apart 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  queen’s  toilet  and  wardrobe  ;  one 
for  her  girdle,  another  for  her  veil,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft  of 
her  veftments  :  and  thefe  cantons,  which  were  of  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  fince  one  of  them  contained  as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could  walk  over  in  a  day  ;  thefe  cantons,  I  fay,  took  their 
names  from  their  particular  ufe,  or  part  of  the  garments  to 
which  they  were  appropriated  ;  and  were  accordingly  called, 
one  the  queen’s  girdle,  another  the  queen’s  veil,  and  fo  on. 
In  Plato’s  time,  the  fame  cuftom  continued  among  the  Per- 
fians. 

J  The  way  of  the  king’s  giving  penfions  in  thofe  days  to 

*  Her.  1.  iii.  c.  91 — 97.  et  1.  i.  c.  192.  f  Piut.  in  Ale.  c.  i.  p.  123. 

4  Plut.  in  Them.  p.  127. 
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fuc.h  perfons  as  he  had  a  mind  to  gratify,  was  exaflly  like  what 
I  have  obferved  concerning  the  queen.  We  read,  that  the 
king  of  Perfiaaffigned  the  revenue  of  four  cities  to  Themifto- 
cles  ;  one  of  which  was  to  fupply'him  with  wine,  another  with 
bread,  the  third  with  meats  for  his  table,  and  the  fourth  with 
his  clothes  and  furniture.  *  Before  that  time,  Cyrus  had  acted 
in  the  fame  manner  with  Pytharchus  of  Cyzicus,  for  whom  he 
lvad  a  particular  confederation,  and  to  whom  he  gave— the  re¬ 
venue  of  feven  cities.  In  following  times,  we  find  many  in- 
ftances  of  a  like  nature. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THEIR  WAR. 

Thf.  people  of  Afia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a  warlike 
difpefition,  and  did  not  want  courage  ;  but  in  time  they  all 
grew  effeminate,  through  luxury  and  pleafure.  When  I  fay 
ail,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  except  the  Perfians,  who  even  be¬ 
fore  Cyrus,  as  well  as  in  his  reign,  had  the  reputation  or  being 
a  people  of  a  very  military  genius.  The  lituation  of  their 
country,  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one  rea- 
foa  of  their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  leaving  :  which  is  a 
thing  of  no  little  importance  for  the  forming  of  good  foidlers. 
But  the  good  education  which  the  Perfians  gave  their  youth, 
was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  courage  and  martial  fpirit  of  that 
people. 

With  refpeft  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to  the 
article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we  muft  make  fome  dif- 
tin&ion  between  the  different  nations  of  Afia  :  fo  that  in  the 
following  account  of  military  affairs,  what  perfeftion  and  ex¬ 
cellence  you  find  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  war,  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  Perfians,  as  they  were  in  Cyrus’s  reign  ; 
the  reft  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of  Afia,  the  AiTyrians, 
Babylonians,  Medes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Perfians  likewjfe 
after  they  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which 
happened  not  long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be  fnown  in  the  L- 
quel. 

I.  THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  SERVICE,  0?.  INTO 
MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

fTHE  Perfians  were  trained  up  to  the  fervice  from  their 
tender  years,  by  paffing  through  different  exerciles.  Generally 

*  Athcn  1.  i.  p.  30. 

f  Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  734.  Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii,  fub  fincm. 
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fpeaking,  they  ferved  in  the  armies,  from  the  age  of  20  to  50 
years  ;  and  whether  they  were  in  peace  or  war,  they  always 
wore  fwords,  as  our  gentlemen  do,  which  was  never  pradtifed 
among  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  lift 
themfelves  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  it  was  efteemed  a  crime 
to  define  to  be  difpenfed  with  in  that  refpeift,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter,  by  the  cruel  treatment  given  by  Darius  and  Xerxes* 
to  two  young  noblemen,  whofe  fathers  had  defired,  as  a  favour, 
that  their  fons  might  be  permitted  to  ftay  at  home,  for  a  com¬ 
fort  to  them  in  their  old  age. 

•]- Herodotus  fpeaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to  be  the 
king’s  guard,  which  were  called  Immortal,  becaufe  this  body, 
which  coniifted  of  io,oco,  perpetually  fubfifted,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  complete  ;  for  as  foon  as  any  of  the  men  died,  another 
Was  immediately  put  into  his  place.  The  eftablifhment  of  this 
body  probably  began  with  the  10,000  men  lent  for  by  Cyrus 
out  of  Perfia  to  be  his  guard.  They  were  diftinguiihed  from 
all  the  other  troops  by  the  richnefs  of  their  armour,  and  full 
more  by  their  lingular  courage,  f  Quintus  Curtius  mentions 
alio  this  body  of  men,  and  another  body  befides,  confifting  of 
1  JjCOO,  defigned  in  like  manner  to  be  a  guard  to  the  king’s 
perfon  :  the  latter  were  called  Doryphori,  or  the  Lancers. 

II.  THEIR  ARMOUR. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Perfians  were  a  fabre,  or  feymitar, 
cchmcc-s,  as  it  is. called  in  Latin  ;  a  kind  of  dagger  which  hung 
in  their  belt  on  the  right  fide  j  a  javelin,  or  half  pike,  having 
a  fharp  pointed  iron  at  the  end. 

It  feems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  orlanceq,  one  to  fling, 
and  the  other  to  fight  with.  They  made  great  ufe.of  the 
bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which  they  carried  their  arrows. 
The  fling  was  not  unknown  among  them ;  but  they  did  not 
fet  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Perfians  wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which 
they  called  tiaras  ;  this  is  particularly  Paid  of  Cyrus  the 
-vounger,  §  and  of  his  army.  And  yet  the  fame  authors,  in 
ether  places,  make  mention  of  their  helmets  ;  from  whence  we 
mu  ft  conclude,  that  their  cuftom  had  changed  according  to  the 
times. 

The  foot,  for  the  moft  part,  wore  cuiralfes  made  of  brafs, 

■l 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  et  vi.  Sen.  dc  Ira,  1. lii-  c.  16,  17.  f  Lib.  vli.  c. -85 

i  Herod.  !,  hi,  0.  3.  §  De  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  j>.  263. 
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which  were  fo  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were 
no  impediment  to  the  motion  and  agility  of  their  limbs  ;  no 
more  than  the  vambraces,  or  other  pieces  of  armour,  which 
covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horfemen.  Their 
horfes  themfelves,  for  the  mod  part,  had  their  faces,  breads, 
and  flanks  covered  with  brafs.  TheTe'  were  what  are  called 
Equi  CataphraAi,  barbed  horfes. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the  form  and  fafhion  of 
their  fhields.  At  fir fl  they  made  ufe  of  very  fmall  and  light 
ones  ;  made  only  of  twigs  of  ofier,  gerra.  But  it  appears  from 
feveral  paffages,  that  they  had  alfo  fhields  of  brafs,  which  were 
of  a  great  length. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  tbe  fird  ages  the  light- 
armed  foldiers,  that  is,  the  archers,  dingers,  & c.  compofed 
the  bulk  of  the  armies  amongft  the  Perdans  and  Medes.  Cy¬ 
rus,  who  had  found  by  experience,  that  fuch  troops  were  only 
fit  for  fkirmi/hing,  or  fighting  at  a  didance,  and  who  thought 
it  mod  advantageous  to  come  directly  to  clafe  fight  ;  he,  I 
fay,  for  thefe  reafons,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and/' educed 
thofe  light-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  greater 
number  at  all  points,  like  the  red  of  the  army. 

III.  CHARIOTS  ARMED  WITH  SCYTHES. 

*  Cyrus  introduced  a  confiderable  change  likewife  with  re- 
fpefi  to  the  chariots  of  war.  Thefe  had  been  in  ufe  a  iong 
while  before  his  time,  as  appears  both  from  Horner  and  the 
facred  writings.  Thefe  chariots  had  only  two  w  heels,  and 
were  generally  drawn  by  four  horfes  abread,  with  two  men  ia 
each  ;  one  of  didinguilhed  birth  and  valour,  who  fought,  and 
the  other  only  for  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus  thought  this  me¬ 
thod,  which  was  very  exper.five,  was  but  of  little  fervice  ;  fince 
for  the  equipping  of  300  chariots,  were  required  1200  hor¬ 
fes  and  600  men,  of  which  there  were  but  300  who  real!  7 
fought,  the  other  300,  though  all  men  of  merit  and  didiuftion, 
and  capable  of  doing  great  fervice,  if  otherwife  employed,  di  ¬ 
ving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience,  he  altered  the  form  ofthe  chariots,  and  doubled  the 
number  of  the  fighting  men  that  rode  in  them,  by  putting  the 
drivers  into  a  condition  to  fight,  as  weil  as  the  others. 

He  caufed  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  he  made  dronger, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  eafilv  broken  ;  and  their  axle-treeU 
to  be'  made  longer,  to  make  them  the  more  firm  and  deadf. 

*  Xen.  Cyr.  1.  vi.  p.  iyj. 
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At  each  end  of  the  axle-tree  he  caufed  fcythes  to  be  faftened 
that  were  three  feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally ;  and  caufed 
other  fcythes  to  be  fixed  under  the  fame  axle-tree  with  their 
edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pieces  men, 
or  horfes,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  chariots 
fhoula  overturn.  *It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in  authors, 
that  in  after-times,  befides  all  this,  they  added  two  long  iron 
pikes  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came 
in  the  way  ;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the  cha¬ 
riot  with  feveral  rows  of  fharp  knives  to  hinder  any  one  from 
mounting  behind. 

Thefe  chariots  were  in  ufe  for  many  ages  in  all  the  eaftern 
countries.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  flrength 
of  the  armies,  as  the  mof:  certain  caufes  of  the  victory,  and  as 
an  apparatus  the  moft  capable  of  all  others  to  ftrike  the  enemy 
with  confternation  and 'terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the  people 
found  the  inconveniences  of  them,  and  at  length  laid  them  afide;. 
for  to  reap  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was  neceffary  to  fight 
:n  vaft  large  plains,  where  the  foil  was  very  even,  and  where 
there  were  no  rivulets,  gutters,  woods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  after-times  feveral  methods  were  invented  to  render  thefe 
chariots  abfolutely  ufelefs.  -fit  was  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in 
their  way,  which  immediately  flopped  their  courfe.  Some¬ 
times  an  able  and  experienced  general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle 
which  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus,  would  attack  the  cha¬ 
riots  with  a  detachment  of  fiingers,  archers,  and  fpearmen, 
who,  fpreading  themfelves  cn  all  fides,  would  pour  fuch  a  ftorm, 
of  flones,  arrows,  and  lances,  upon  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fall  a  fhouting  fo  loud  with  the  whole  army,  that  they  terrified 
the  horfes  of  the  chariots,  and  occafioned  fuch  a  diiorder  and 
ccnfufion  among  them,  as  often  made  them  turn  about  and  run 
foul  upon  their  own  forces.  +  At  other  times  they  would  ren¬ 
der  the  chariots  ineffectual  and  ina&ive,  only  by  marching  over 
thefpace,  which  feparated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fvviftnefs,  and  advancing  fuddenly  upon  the  enemy  ;  for 
the  flrength  and  execution  of  the  chariots  pioceeded  from  the 
length  of  their  courfe,  which  was  what  gave  that  impetwofity 
and  rapidity  to  their  motion,  without  which  they  were  but 
very  feeble  and  infignificant.  It  was  after  this  manner,  that 
the  Romans  under  Sylla,  at  the  battle  of  Chperonea,  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  the  enemy’s  chariots  by  raifmg  loud  peals  of 
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laughter,  as  if  they  had  been  at  tlie  games  of  the  Circus,  and 
by  crying  out  they  ihould  fend  more. 

IV.  TH  SIR  DISCIPLINE  IN  PEACE  AS- WELL  AS  WAR. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfeft,  than  the  'difeipline' 
and  good  order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus’s  reign,  whether  in  peace 
or  war. 

The  methods  ufed  by  that  great  prince,  as  is  fully  related  in 
Xenophon’s  Cyroptcdia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops  by  frequent 
exercifes,  to  inure  them  to  fatigue  by  keeping  them  continually 
breathing  and  employed  in  laborious  works,  to  prepare  them 
for  real  battles  by  mock  engagements,  to  lire  them  with  courage 
and  refolution  by  exhortations,  praifes,  and  rewards ;  all  this, 
I  fay,  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  have  the  command  of 
troops,  to  which,  generally  fpeaking,  peace  and  tranquillity 
become  extremely  pernicious  ;  for  a  relaxation  of  difeipline, 
which  ufualiy  enfues,  enervates  the  vigour  of  the  foldiers  ;  and 
their  in  aft  ion  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion 
of  armies,  and  the  approach  of  enemies,  infinitely  lharpen  and 
excite.  *  A  wife  prefcience  of  the  future  ought  to  make  us 
prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  will  be  needful  in  time  o£ 
war. 

Whenever  the  Perfian  armies  marched,  every  thing  was  or¬ 
dered  and  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  exaftnefs,  as 
on  a  day  of  battle  ;  not  a  foldier  or  officer  daring  to  quit  his 
rank,  or  remove  from  the  colours.  It  was  the  cullom  among 
all  Afiatics,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but  for  a  day  or 
a  night,  to  havetheir  camp  furrcunded  with  pretty  deep  ditches. 
This  they  did  to  prevent  being  furprifed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage  againft  their  inclina¬ 
tion.  fThey  ufnally  contented  themfelves  with  covering 
their  camp  with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  thefe  ditches  ; 
though  fometimes  they  fortified  them  with  goqd  palllfadoes, 
and  long  flakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  their  difeipline  in  time  of  peace, 
and  of  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping  their  armies, 
we  may  judge  of  their  exaftnefs  on  a  day  of  battle.  Nothing, 
can  be  more  wonder! ul  than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  Cyropaedia.  No  Angle  family  can  be, Better 
regulated,  or  pay  a  more  fpeedy  and  exaft  obedience  to  thrill  ft 

* - Metuer.fc  :e  fuuiri, 

In  pace,  ut  fapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello. 
f  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  25. 
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iignal  than  the  whole  army  of  Cyrus.  He  had  long  accuftore- 
ed  them  to  that  prompt  obedience,  on  which  the  fuecefs  of  all 
» nterpvifes  depends.  For  what  avails  the  befit  head  in  the  world, 
it  the  arms  do  not  a£l  conformably,  and  follow  its  dire&ions  ? 
At  firft  he  had  ufed  lome  feverity,  which  is  r.eceffary  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  in  order  to  eftabliffi  a  good  difcipline  ;  but  this  feve- 
lity  was  always  accompanied  with  reafon,  and  tempered  with 
kindnefs.  The  example  of  their  *  leader,  who  was  the  firfh 
upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  difcourfe,  and 
foftened  the  rigour  of  his  commands.  The  unalterable  rule  he 
laid  down  to  himfelf,  of  granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only, 
and  of  refufing  every  thing  to  favour,  was  a  fare  means  cf  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  officers  attached  to  their  duty,  and  of  making  them 
perpetually  vigilant  and  careful,  f  For  there  is  nothing  more 
difcouraging  to  perfons  of  that  profeffion,  even  to  thole  who 
love  their  prince  and  their  country,  than  to  fee  the  rewards, 
to  which  the  dangers  they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  they 
have  fpilt,  entitle  them,  conferred  upon  others.  Cyrus  had 
the  art  of  infpiriug  his  common  foldiers  even  with  a  zeal  for 
difcipline  and  order,  by  firih  infpiring  them  with  a  love  for  their 
country,  for  their  honour,  and  their,  fellow-citizens ;  and,  above 
all,  by  endearing  himfelf  to  them,  by  his  bountyr  and  liberality. 
Thefeare  the  true  methods  of  eftabliffiing  and  fupporting  mili¬ 
tary  difcipline  ip  its  full  force  and  vigour. 

V.  THEIR  ORDER  OF  BATTLE. 

As  there  were  hut  very  few  fortified  places  in  Cyrus’.s  time, 
ml  their  wars  were  little  elfe  but  field  expeditions;  for  which 
j  -afon  that  wife  prince  found  out,  by  his  own  reflection  and  ex¬ 
perience,  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  victory  than  a  nu- 
mercus  and  good  cavalry  ;  and  that  the  gaining  of  one  fingie 
pitched  battle  was  often  attended  with  he  eonqueft  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  Ac  cordingly  we  fee,  that  1  avi  lg  found  the  Perfian 
army  entirely  deftitute  of  that  important  and  neceffary  fuccour, 
he  turned  ■all  his  thoughts  towards  remedying  that  defect  ;  and 
jo  far  fucceeded,  by  his  great  application  and  activity-,  as  to 
form  a  body/  of  Peifian  cavalry,  which  became  fuperiorto  that 
of  his  enemies,  in  goodneis  at  leaft,  if  not  in  number  J.  There 

*  Dim,  cultu  ievi,  espite  ir.tecro,  in  ayrnine,  in  laborious  frequers 
Ehi  tTe  •  kv.dem  itrenuis,  folatium  invalidis,  exemplum  omnibus  oftendeie. 
t  acit:.  Anna!.  1.  xiii.  c.  35. 

f  Cecediffe  in  irritum  hbores,  fi  prsmia  periculorum  foil  r.-Twiiantur, 
qui-  periculis  non  affuerurrt.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  53. 

f  Her.  i.  vii.  c.  40.  citrdb.  !.  2  p.  330. 
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were  fever.il  breeds  of  horfes  in  Perfia  and  Media;  but  in  the 
latter  province,  thofe  of  a  place  called  Nifea  were  the  moil 
elieemed  ;  and  it  was  from  thence  the  king’s  liable  was  fur- 
r.ifhed.  We  lb  all  now  examine  what  uie  they  made  of  their 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbrsea  may  ferve  to  give  us  a 
juft  notion  of  the  tadlics  of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
and  to  fhow  how  far  their  ability  extended  either  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,  or  the  difpofition  of  armies. 

They  knew  that  the  moil  advantageous  order  of  battle  was 
to  place  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  which  con¬ 
fided  chiefly  of  the  cuiralliers,  on  the  two  wings  of  the  army. 
•By  this  difpofition  the  flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the 
liorfe  were  at  liberty  to  atl  and  extend  themfelves,  as  occaiion 
Ihould  require. 

They  likewife  underdood  the  necefdty  of  drawing  out  an 
army  into  feveral  lines,  in  order  to  fupport  one  another;  be- 
caufe  otherwife,  one  fingle  line  might  eaiily  be  pierced  through 
and  broken  ;  fo  would  not  be  able  to  rally,  and  coi.fequer.tly 
the  army  would  be  left  without  refource  :  for  which  reafon, 
they  formed  the  firft  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  *  12  men 
deep,  who,  on  the  firft  onfet,  made  ufe  of  the  half-pike  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  engaged  the  enemy  body  to  body  with  their  fwords,  or 
feymitars. 

The  fecondline  confided  of  fuch  men  as  were  lightly  armed, 
whofe  manner  of  fighting  was  to  fling  their  javelins  over  the 
heads  of  the  firft.  Theie  javelins  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood, 
were  pointed  with  iron,  and  were  fiung  with  great  violence. 
The  defign  of  them  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  djforder,  before 
they  came  to  clofe  fight. 

The  third  line  confided  of  archers,  whofe  bows  being  bent 
with  the  utmoft  force,  carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of 
the  two  preceding  lines,  and  extremely  annoyed  the  enemy. 
Thefc  archers  were  fometimes  mixed  with  fiingers,  who  flur.g 
great  Hones  with  a  terrible  force  ;  but,  in  after-time,  the  Rho¬ 
dians,  inftead  of  Hones,  made  ufe  of  leaden  bullets,  which  the 
flings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
the  firil,  formed  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  This  line  was 
intended  for  the  fupport  of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  in  cafe  they  gave  way.  It  ferved  likewife  for 'a 

*  Before  Cyrus’s  time  it  was  of  24  men. 
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rear-guard,  and  a  body  of  referve  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  if  they 
fnould  happen  to  penetrate  fo  far. 

They  had,  befides,  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  wag¬ 
gons,  drawn  by'  16  oxen  each,  in  which  were  20  men,  whole 
bufmefs  was  to  difcharge  lhor.es  and  javelins-  Thefe  were' 
placed  in  tire  rear  of  the  whole  army  behind  the  body  of  re¬ 
ferve,  and  ferved  to  fupport  their  troops,  when  they  were'' 
driven  by  the  enemy,  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when  in 
diforder. 

Theymade  great  ufe,too,  of  their  chariots  armed  with  fey  the  sr 
as  we  have  already  obfevved.  Tliele  they  generally  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  feme  of  them  at  certain  times 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  when  they  had  reafon  to  fear 
their  being  furrounded.  , 

Thus  far,  and  not  much  farther,  did  the  ancients  carry  their 
knowledge  in  the  military  art  with  refpedl  to  their  battles  and 
engagements  :  but  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  lkill  in  chufing 
advantageous  polls;  in  feafonably  pofleiling  themfelves  of  a  fa¬ 
vourable  country  ;  of  bringing  the  war  into  a  clofe  one  ;  of 
making  ufe  of  defiles  and  narrow  pafles,  either  to  molell  the 
enemy  in  their  march,  or  to  cover  themfelves  from  their  at¬ 
tacks  ;  of  laying  artful  ambufeades  ;  of  protradling  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  great  length  by  wife  delays  ;  of  not  fuffering  a  fu- 
perior  enemy  to  force  them  to  a  decifive  adtion,  ana  of  redu¬ 
cing  him  to  the  neceffity  of  preying  upon  himfelf  through  the 
want  of  forage  and  provifions  :  neither  do  we  fee,  that  they 
had  much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left  with 
rivers,  marlhes,  or  mountains  ;  and  by  that  means  to  make  the 
front  of  a  fmaller  army  equal  to  that  of  another  much  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  enemy’s  power  to  furround  or' 
flank  them. 

Yet  in  Cyrus’s  firft  campaign  again!!  the  Armenians,  and  af¬ 
terwards  again!!  the  Babylonians,  there  feem  to  have  been  fome 
beginnings,  and  a  kind  of  elfays  of  this  art ;  but  they  were  not 
improved,  or  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion  in  thofe  days. 
Time,  refledh’on,  and  experience,  made  the  great  commanders 
in  after-ages  acquainted  with  thefe  precautions  and  fubtleties  of 
war  ;  and  we  hbve  already  Ihown,  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  what  ufe  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  other  generals 
of  both  nations,  made  of  them. 

VI.  THEIR  MANNER  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING 
STRONG  PLACES. 

The  ancients  both  devifed  and  executed  all  that  could  be 

ex  pe  fled 
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expe&ed  from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known  in  their  days,  33- 
alfo  from  the  force  and  the  variety  of  engines  then  in  ufe,  either 
for  attacking  or  defending  fortified  places. 

I.  THEIR  WAY  OF  ATTACKING  PLACES. 

The  firfl  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  blockade. 
They  invefted  the  town  with  a  wall  built  quite  round  it,  and  in 
which,  at  proper  diilances,  were  made  redoubts  and  places  of 
arms  ;  and  between  the  wall  and  the  town  they  dug  a  deep 
trench,  which  they  ftrongly  fenced  with  pallifadoes,  to  hinder 
the  befieged  from  going  out,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fuccours  or 
provifions  from  being  brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited 
till  famine  did  what  they  could  not  effeft  by  force  or  art.  From 
hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  fieges  related  by  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  as  that  of  *  Troy,  which  lafted  ten  years;  that  of 
Azoth  by  Pfamm'eticus,  which  lafted  zo ;  that  of  Nineveh, 
where  we  find  Sardanapalus  defended  himfelf  for  the  fpace  of 
feven.  And  Cyrus  might  have  lain  a  long  time  before  Baby¬ 
lon,  where  they  had  laid  in  a  ftock  of  provifions  for  20  years,  it 
he  had  not  ufed  a  different  method  for  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  dura¬ 
tion,  they  invented  the  method  of  fcaling,  which  was  done  by 
railing  a  great  number  of  ladders  again!!  the  walls,  by  means  - 
whereof  a  great  many  files  of  foldiers  might  climb  up  together, 
and  force  their  way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  fcaling  impraflicable,  or  at  leal! 
ineffectual,  they  made  the  walls  of  their  city  extremely  high, 
and  the  towers  wherewith  they  were  flanked  ftill  confiderably 
higher,  that  the  ladders  of  the  befiegers  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  top  of  them.  This  obliged  them  to  find  out  fome 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts  ;  and  this  was, 
building  moving  towers  of  wood  ftill  higher  than  the  walls,  and. 
by  approaching  them  with  thefe  wooden  towers.  On  the  top 
of  thele  towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was  placed  a 
competent  number  of  foldiers,  who,  with  darts  and  arrows,  and 
the  affiftance  of  their  balifta?  and  catapnltse,  fcoured  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders ;  and  then  from  a 
lower  ftage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind  of  draw-bridge, 
which  relied  upon  the  wall,  and  gave  the  foldiers  admittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely  fliortened  the  length  of 
their  fieges,  was  that  of  the  battering-ram,  by  which  they 
made-  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened  themfelves  a  paffage  in- 

*  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  ram,  or  any  warlike  engine. 
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to  the  places  befieged.  This  battering-ram  was  a  vail  thick 
beam  of  timber,  with  a  ftrong  head  of  iron  or  brafs  at  the  end 
of  it ;  which  was  pufhed  with  the  utmoft  force  againft  the  walls. 
There  were  feveral  kinds  of  them  ;  but  I  fhall  give  a  more 
ample  and  particular  account  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  war¬ 
like  engines,  in  another  place. 

They  had  Hill  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which 
was,  that  of  Tapping  and  undermining  ;  and' this  was  done  two 
different  ways  ;  that  is,  either  to  carry  on  a  fubterranean  path 
quite  under  the  walls,  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  fo  open 
themfelves  a  paffage  and  entrance  into  it;  or  eife,  after  they 
had  Tapped  the  foundation -of  the  wall,  and  put  fupporters  un¬ 
der  it,  to  fill  the  fpace  with  all-forts  of  combuftible  matter,  and 
then  to  fet  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  burn  down  the  fup¬ 
porters,  calcine  the  materials  of  the  wall,  and  throw  down  part 
of  it. 

II.  THEIR  MANNER  OF  DEFENDING  PLACES. 

With  refpedf  to  the  fortifying  and  defending  of  towns,  the 
ancients  made  life  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  effential 
rules  now  praftifed  in  the  art  of  fortification.  They  had  the 
method  of  overflowing  the  country  round  about,  to  hinder  the 
enemy’s  approaching  the  town  ;  they  made  their  ditches  deep, 
and  of  a  deep  afcent,  and  fenced  them  round  with  pallifadoes, 
to  make  the  enemy’s  afcent  ordefcer.t  the  more  difficult ;  they 
made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and  fenced  them  with  ftone,  or 
brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram  fneuld  not  be  able  to  demo- 
lifh  them  ;  and  very  high,  that  the  fcaling  of  them  fhould  be 
equally  impracticable  ;  they  had  their  projecting  towers,  from 
whence  our  modem  baftions  derived  their  origin,  for  the  flank¬ 
ing  of  the  curtains ;  the  ingenious  invention  of  different 
machines  for  the  (hooting  of  arrows,  throwing  of  darts  and 
lances,  and  hurling  of  great  ft  ones  with  vafl  force  and  violence  ; 
their  parapets  and  battlements  in  the  walls  for  the  foldiers  fe- 
curity,  and  their  covered  galleries,  which  went  quite  round  the 
walls,  and  ferved  as  fubtevraneous  paffages  their  entrench¬ 
ments  behind  the  breaches,  and  necks  of  the  towers  ;  th tf 
made  their  Tallies  too,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  and  to  fet  their  engines  on  fire  ;  as  alfo  their  counter¬ 
mines  to  defeat  the  mines  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  laftly,  they  built 
citadels,  as  places  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  extremity,  to  ferve  as  the 
lad  refource  to  a  garrifon  upon  the  point  of  being  forced,  and 
to  make  the  taking  of  the  town  of  no  effeft,  or  at  lealt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  more  advantageous  capitulation.  All  thefe  methods  or 
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defending  places  againft  thofe  who  befieged  them,  were  known 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  as  it  was  pradfifed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  they  are  the  very  fame  as  are  now  in  ufe  among  the 
modems,  allowing  for  fuch  alterations  as  the  difference  of  arms 
has  occafioned. 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  defending  for¬ 
tified  towns ;  as  alfo  to  remove  a  prejudice  which  prevails 
among  the  moderns,  who  imagine,  that,  becaufe  new  names  are 
now  given  to  the  fame  things,  the  things  themfelves  are  there¬ 
fore  different  in  nature  and  principle.  Since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  cannon  indeed  have  been  fubflituted  in  the 
place  of  the  battering-ram,  and  mufket-fhot  in  the  room  of 
baliftae,  catapultae,  fcorpions,  javelins,  flings,  and  arrows.  But 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  any  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
fortification  are  changed  ?  By  no  means.  The  ancients  made 
as  much  of  the  folidity  of  bodies,  and  the  mechanic  powers  of 
motion,  as  art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

« 

VII.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  FORCES  AFTER 

Cyrus’s  time. 

I  have  already  obferved,  more  than  once,  that  we  mull  not 
judge  of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Periian  troops  at  ail 
times,  by  what  we  fee  of  them  in  Cyrus’s  reign.  I  lhaU  con¬ 
clude  this  article  of  war  with  a  judicious  reflection  made  by 
Monfieur  Boffuet,  bifhop  of  Meaux,  on  that  fubject.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  Perlians,  general¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  that  refult 
from  feverity,  order,  or  difcipline  ;  from  the  drawing  up  of  an 
army  ;  their  order  in  marching  and  encamping  ;  ar.d  that  hap- 
pinefs  of  conduct  which  moves  thofe  great  bodies  without  dif- 
order  or  confufion.  Full  of  a  vain  oftentation  of  their  power 
and  greatnefs,  and  relying  more  upon  ftrength  than  prudence, 
upon  the  number  rather  than  the  choice  of  their  troops,  they 
thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  neceffary,  when  they  had 
drawn  together  immenfe  numbers  of  people,  who  fought  in¬ 
deed  with  reiolution  enough,  but  without  order,  and  who  found 
themfelves  incumbered  with  vaft  multitudes  of  uftlefs  perfons, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officers.  For  to  fucli 
-an  height  was  their  luxury  grown,  that  they  would  needs  have 
the  fame  magnificence,  and  enjoy  the  fame  pleafures  and  de¬ 
lights  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king’s  court  ;  fo  that  in  their 
wars  the  kings  marched  accompanied  with  their  wives,  their 
-■cgr.cubir.e3j  and  all  their  eunuchs.  Their  filver  and  gold  plate. 
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and  all  their  rich  furniture,  were  carried  after  them  in  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantities  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  equipage  and  utenlils  fo 
voluptuous  a  life  requires.  An  army  compofed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  already  clogged  with  the  exceflive  number  of  troops, 
had  the  additional  load  of  vail  multitudes  of  fuch  as  did  net 
fight.  In  this  confuiion  the  troops  could  not  aft  in  concert  : 
their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time  ;  and  in  aftion  every 
thing  went  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  without  the  poffibility  of 
any  commander’s  preventing  diferder.  Add  to  this,  the  necef- 
fity  they  were  under  of  finiihing  an  expedition  quickly,  and  of 
palling  into  an  enemy’s  country  with  great  rapidity;  becaufe 
fuch  a  vail  body  of  people,  greedy  not  only  of  the  necelfaries 
of  life,  but  of  fuch  things  alio  as  were  requifite  for  luxury  and 
pleafure,  confumed  all  that  could  be  met  with  in  a  very  flrort 
time  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  comprehend  from  whence  they 
could  procure  fubfiilence. 

But  with  all  this  vail  train,  the  Perfians  aftonifhed  thofe  na¬ 
tions  that  were  as  unexpert  in  military  affairs  as  themfelves  ; 
and  many  of  thofe  that  were  better  verfed  therein,  were  yet 
overcome  by  them,  being  either  weakened  or  dillreffed  by  their 
own  divifions,  or  overpowered  by  their  enemy’s  numbers.  And 
by  this  means  Egypt,  as  proud  as  lire  was  of  her  antiquity,  her 
wife  inftitutions,  and  the  conquells  of  her  Sefollris,  became  lub- 
jeft  to  the  Perfians.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  them  to  conquer 
the  Leffer  Aha,  and  fuch  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury  of  Afia 
had  corrupted.  But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece 
itfelf,  they  found  what  they  had  never  met  with  before,  regu¬ 
lar  and  vvell-difciplined  troops,  fkilful  and  experienced  com¬ 
manders,  foldiers  accuftomed  to  temperance,  whofe  bodies  were 
inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and  rendered  both  robuft  and  aftive, 
by  wreftling  and  other  exevcifes  praftifed  in  that  country.  The 
Grecian  armies  indeed  were  but  fmall ;  but  they  were  like 
your  ftrong,  vigorous  bodies,  that  feem  to  be  all  nerves  and 
fuiews,  and  full  of  fpirits  in  every  part :  at  the  fame  time  they 
were  fo  well  commanded,  and  fo  prompt  in  obeying  the  orders 
of  their  generals,  that  one  would  have  thought  all  the  foldiers 
had  been  aftuated  by  one  foul ;  fo  perfeft  an  harmony  was 
there  in  all  their  motions. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  eaftem  poetry, 
of  which  we  know  little  more  than  what  we  find  in  the  hooks 

of 
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of  the  Old  Teftament.  Thofe  precious  fragments  are  fufficient 
to  let  us  know  the  origin  of  poefy  ;  its  true  defign  ;  the  ule 
that  was  made  of  it  by  thofe  infpired  writers,  namely,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  perfections,  and  ling  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ; 
as  alfo  the  dignity  and  fublimity  of  ilyle  which  ought  to  ac¬ 
company  it,  and  be  adapted  to  the  majefty  of  the  fubjecl  it 
treats.  The  difcourfes  of  Job’s  friends,  who  lived  in  the  call, 
as  he  himfelf  did,  and  who  were  diflinguifhed  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  as  much  by  their  learning  as_their  birth,  may  likewile 
give  us  fome  notion  of  the  eaitern  eloquence  in  thofe  early 
ages- 

What  the  Egyptian  priefts  faid  of  the  Greeks  in  general, 
and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular,  according  to  *  Plato,  that 
they  were  hut  children  in  antiquity,  is  very  true  with  refpectto 
arts  and  fciences,  of  which  they  have  falfely  aferibed  the  in¬ 
vention  to  chimerical  perions,  much  pofterior  to  the  deluge. 
•fThe  holy  feripture  informs  us,  that,  before  that  epocha,  God 
had  difeoveredto  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when  their  habita¬ 
tion  was  in  tents;  of  fpinning  wool  and  flax,  and  weaving  it  in¬ 
to  fluffs  and  linen  ;  of  forging  and  polifhing  iron  and  brafs,  and 
putting  them  to  numberlefs  ufes  that  are  neceflary  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  life  and  fociety. 

We  learn  from  the  fs^ne  feriptures,  that,  very  focn  after  the 
deluge,  human  indullry  had  made  feveral  difeoveries,  very  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration  ;  as,  1.  The  art  of  fpiuning  gold  thread,  and 
of  interweaving  it  with  Huffs.  2.  That  of  beating  gold,  and 
with  light  thin  leaves  of  it  to  gild  wood  and  other  materials. 
3.  The  fecret  of  calling  metals  ;  as  brafs,  filver,  or  gold  ;  and 
of  making  all  forts  of  figures  with  them  in  imitation  of  nature  ; 
of  reprefenting  any  kind  of  different  objedls  ;  and  of  making 
an  infinite  variety  of  vefTels  of  thofe  metals,  for  ufe  and  orna¬ 
ment.  4.  The  arts  of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  flone, 
or  marble  :  and,  5.  to  name  no  more,  that  of  dying  their  illks 
and  fluffs,  and  giving  them  the  moil  exquiiite  and  beautiful 
colours. 

As  it  was  in  Afia  that  men  firft  fettled  after  the  deluge,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  that  Afia  muff  have"  been  the  nurfe,  as  it 
were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  the  remembrance  had  been 
preferved  by  tradition,  and  which  were  afterwards  revived 
again,  and  reftored  by  means  of  men’s  wants  and  neceflities, 
which  put  them  upon  all  the  methods  of  induftry  and  applica¬ 
tion. 

'  *  In  Timso,  p,  33.  ■ .  f  Gen.  c.  vi, 
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SECTION  I. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and,  fhortly  after,  of 
thofe  famous  cities,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  prodigies  ;  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  ot 
royal  and  other  palaces,  divided  into  fundry  halls  and  apart¬ 
ments,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  either  decency  or 
convenieucy  could  require  ;  the  regularity  and  fymmetry  of 
the  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs,  railed  and  multiplied  one  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  the  noble  gates  of  their  cities  ;  the  breadth  and  tlvick- 
nefs  of  their  ramparts  ;  the  height  and  ftrength  of  their  tow¬ 
ers  ;  their  large  commodious  keys  on  the  banks  of  their  great 
rivers  ;  and  their  curious  bold  bridges  'built'  over  them  :  all 
thcfe  tilings,  I  fay,  with  many  other  works  of  the  like  nature, 
fhow  to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  architecture  was  carried  in 
thofe  ancient  times. 

Yet  I  cannot  fay,  whether  in  thofe  ages  this  art  aroie  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  afterwards  attained  in  Greece  and 
Italy;  or  whether  thofevaft  ftruChires  in.Afia  and  Egypt,  fo  much 
boafted  of  by  the  ancients,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  regularity,  as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  fpaciouf- 
nefs.  We  hear  of  five  orders  in  architecture,  the  Tufcan,  Do¬ 
ric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com  polite  :  but  we  never  bear  cf 
an  Afiatic  or  Egyptian  order,  which  gives  us  reafon  to  doubt 
whether  the  fymmetry,  meafures,  and  proportions  of  pillars, 
pilafters,  and  other  ornaments  in  architecture,  were  exaCtly 
obferved  in  thofe  ancient  ftruCtures. 


SECTION  II, 

MUSI  C, 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  country  like  Afia,  addicted  to  vo¬ 
luptuous  and  luxurious  living,  mufic,  which  is  in  a  manner  the 
foul  of  fucli  enjoyments,  was  in  high  efteem,  and  cultivated 
with  great  application.  The  very  names  of  the  principal  notes 
of  ancient  mufic,  which  the  modern  has  ft  ill  preferred,  namely, 
the  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Ionian,  and  iEolian,  fufficient- 
ly  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin  ;  or  at  leaft,  where 
it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfection.  *  We  learn  from 
holy  fcripture,  that  in  Laban’s  time  i  nit  rumen  tal.  muiic  was 
much  in  ufe  in  the  country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is  m  Melopo- 

*  Gen.  xxxi.  27. 
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lamia  ;  fince,  among  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  fon-in- 
law  Jaco'b,  he  complains,  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight,  he  had 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  coududl  him  and  his  family  “  with 
“  mirth  and  with  fongs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.”  *  Among 
the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  be  fet  apart  for  his  uncle  Cy- 
axares,  mention  is  made  of  two  famous  female  muficians  ff 
very  fkilful  in  their  profeffion,  who  accompanied  a  lady  of  Sufa, 
and  were  taken  prifoners  with  her. 

To  determine  what  degree  of  perfection  mufic  was  carried 
to  by  the  ancients,  is  a  queftion  which  very  much  puzzles  the 
learned.  It  is  the  harder  to  be  decided,  becaufe,  to  determine 
juftly  upon  it,  it  feems  necefiary  we  fhould  have  feveral  pieces 
of  mufic  compofed  by  the  ancients’,  with  their  notes,  that  we 
might  examine  it  both  with  our  eves  and  ears.  But,  unhap¬ 
pily,  it  is  not  with  mulic  in  this  refpect  as  with  ancient  fculp- 
ture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  fo  many  noble  monuments 
remaining  ;  whillt,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  any  one  piece 
of  their  compoiition  in  the  other  fcience,  by  which  we  can  form 
a  certain  judgment  of  it,  and  determine  whether  the  mufic  of 
the  ancients  was  as  perfeft  as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  triple  fymphony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that 
of  inftruments,  and  that  of  voices  and  instruments  in  concert. 

It  is  alfo  agreed,- that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  the 
rhythmus.  What  is  meant  by  rhythmus,  is  the  afiemblage  or 
union  of  various  times  in  mufic,  which  are  joined  together  with 
a  certain  order,  and  in  certain  proportions.  To  underhand 
this  definition,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  mufic  we  are  here 
fpeaking  of,  was  always  fet  and  fung  to  words  of  certain  verfes, 
in  which  every  fyllable  was  diitinguifhed  into  long  and  ihort  $ 
that  the  Ihort  fyllable  was  pronounced  as  quick  again  as  the 
long  ;  that  therefore  the  former  was  reckoned  to  make  up  but 
one  time,  whilft  the  latter  made  up  two  ;  and  confequently 
the  found  which  anfwered  to  this,  was  to  continue  twice  as 
long  as  the  found  which  anfwered  to  the  other  ;  or,  which  is 
the  lame  thing,  it  was  to  cor. fill  of  two  times,  ormeafures, 
whillt  the  other  comprehended  but  one  ;  that  the  verfes  which 
were  fung,  confided  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  formed  by  the 
different  combination  of  thefe  long  and  fliort  fyllables ;  and 
that  the  rhythmus  of  the  fong  regularly  followed  the  march  cf 
thefe  feet.  As  thefe  feet,  of  what  nature  or  extent  foever, 
were  always  divided  into  two  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  which 

f  stla  ri; 
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the  former  was  called  cc^n;,  elevation  or  railing  ;  2nd  the  latter 
9-ins,  deprefficn  or  falling  :  fo  the  rhythmus  of  the  fong,  which 
ar.fwered  to  everyone  of  thofe  feet,  \vas  divided  into  two  parts 
equally  or  unequally  by  what  we  call  a  beat,  and  a  reft  or  in- 
termduon.  The  fcrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had  to  the 
quantity  of  their  fyllables  in  their  vocal  mufic,  made  their 
rhythmus  much  more  perfect  and  regular  than  ours  :  for  our 
poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the  meafure  of  long  and  Ihort  fylla- 
Mes  ;  but  neverthelefs  a  fkilful  mufician  amongft  us,  may,  in 
fome  fort,  exprefs,  bv  the  length  of  the  founds,  the  quantity  of 
every  fy  liable.  This  account  of  the  rhythmus  of  the  ancients  I 
have  copied  from  one  of  the  difiertntions  of  Monfieur  Burette  ; 
which  1  have  done  out  of  regard  for  young  ftuaents,  to  whom 
this  little  explanation  may  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  underftand- 
ing  of  feveral  palfages  in. ancient  authors.  I  now  return  to 
rr.y  fubject. 

The  principal  point  in  difpute  among  the  learned,  concern¬ 
ing  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  is,  to  know  whether  they  under- 
Hood  mufic  in  feveral  parts,  that  is  a  eompofition  confifting 
of  feveral  parts,  and  in  which  all  thofe  different  parts  form  each 
by  itfelf  a  complete  piece,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  an  har¬ 
monious  connection,  as  it  is  in  our  counter-point  or  concert, 
whether  fimple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  whatever  eife  relates  to  the  mufic  cf  the  ancients,  I 
refer  him  to  the  learned  diftertations  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Burette,  infetted  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  cth  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  des  Belles  Tettres  ;  which 
Ihow  the  profound  erudition  and  exquifite  take  of  that  wri¬ 
ter. 


-SECTION  III. 

PHYSIC. 

We  likewife  difeover  in  thofe  early  times  the  origin  of  phy- 
fic,  the  beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all  ether  arts  and  fcicnces, 
were  very  rude  and  imperfect.  *  Herodotus,  and,  after  him, 
Strabo,  obferve,  that  it  was  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  to  expofe  their  fick  perfons  to  the  view  of  paffengers, 
in  order  to  learn  of  them,  whether  they  had  been  afflicted  with 
the  like  diftemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been  cured. 
From  hence  feveral  people  have  pretended  that  phyfic  is  no- 

*  Her.  1.  i.  c.  197.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  746. 
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thing  elfe  but  a  conjectural  and  experimental  fcience,  entirely 
refulting  from  obfervations  made  upon  the  nature  of  different 
difcafes,  and  upon  fuch  things  as  are  conducive  or  prejudicial 
to  health.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  that  experience  will  go  a 
great  way  ;  but  that  alone  is  not  fufficient.  The  famous 
Hippocrates  made  great\ufe  of  it  in  his  practice  ;  but  he  did 
not  entirely  rely  upon  it.  *The  cuftom  was  in  thole  days,- 
for  all  perfons  that  had  been  Tick,  and  were  cured,  to  put  up  a 
picture  of  Atfculapius,  wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the 
remedies  that  had  reltored  them  to  their  health.  That  cele¬ 
brated  phyfician  caufed  ail  thefc  inferiptions  and  memorials  to 
be  copied  out,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

-j- Phyfic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  great 
ufe  and  efteem.  JEfculapius,  who  flourifhecLat  that  time,  is 
reckoned  the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  had  evert  then  brought 
it  to  great  perfection  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  botany, 
by  his  great  Ikill  in  medicinal  preparations  and  chirurgical  ope¬ 
rations  :  for  in  thofe  days  thefe  feveral  branches  were  not  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  but  were  all  included  together  under 
the  denomination  of  phyfic. 

JThe  two  fons  of  iEfcuIapius,  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
who  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at  the  liege  ot 
Troy,  were  both  excellent  phyficians  and  brave  officers  ;  and 
rendered  as  mucb  fervice  to  the  Grecian  army  by  their  Ikill  in 
their  phyfical,  as  they  did  by  their  courage  and  conduct  in 
their  military  capacity.  (JNor  did  Achilles  himfelf,  or  even 
Alexander  the  Great  in  after-times,  think  the  knowledge  of 
this  fcience  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  dignity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  learned  it  himfelf  of  Chiron,  the  centaur, 
and  afterwards  inltrufted  his  governor  and  friend  Patroclus  i:i 
it,  who  did  not  difdain  to  exercife  the  art,  in  healing  the  wound 
of  Eurypilus.  This  wound  he  healed  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  root,  which  immediately  afl'uaged  the  pain,  and.ftopped 
the  bleeding.  Botany,  or  that  part  of  phyfic  which  treats  ot 
herbs  and  plants,  was  very  much  known,  and  almolc  the  only 
branch  of  the  fcience  ufed  in  thofe  early  times |J.  Virgil, 
fpeaking  of  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who  was  infti  ucled  in  his 
art  by  Apollo  himfelf,  feems  to  confine  that  profefiion  to  the 
knowledge  of  fimples.  Scire  potejlaies  herbarum  ijamque  me- 
dendi  maluit.  It  was  nature  herfelf  that  offered  thofe  innocent 
and  falutary  remedies,  and  feemed  to  Invite  mankind  to  make 

*  Plin.  1.  xxix.  c.  i.  Straff  1.  viii.  p.  374.  f  Dlod.  1.  v.  p.  341. 

1  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  x.  ver.  821 — 847.  §  Plut.  in  Akx.  p.  668. 

|!  JE.a.  I  xii.  ver.  396. 
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nfe  of  them.  *  Their  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  fupplied 
them  gratis  with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety.  -(-As  yet  no 
life  was  made  of  minerals,  treacles,  and  other  compofitions, 
fince  difcovered  by  clofer  and  more  inquifitive  refearches  into 
nature. 

i  Pliny  fays,  that  phyfic,  brought  by  PEfculapins  into  great 
reputation  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  foon  after 
neglefted  and  loft,  and  lay  in  a  manner  buried' in  darknefs  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  it  was  revived  by 
Hippocrates,  and  reftored  to  its  ancient  honour  and  credit. 
This  may  be  true  with  refpett  to  Greece  ;  hut  in  Perfia  we 
find  it  always  cultivated,  and  conftantly  held  in  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  $  The  great  Cyrus,  as  is  obferved  by  Xenophon,  never 
failed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  excellent  phyficians  along 
with  him  in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberally,  and 
treating  them  with  particular  regard  :  he  further  remarks  that 
in  this  Cvrus  only  followed  a  cuftom,  that  had  been  anciently 
eftabli fhed  among  their  generals  ;  ||  and  that  the  younger  Cy¬ 
rus  acted  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  mud  neverthelefs  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  carried  this  fcience  to  its  higheft  perfection  :  and 
though  it  be  certain,  that  feveral  improvements  and  new  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  that  art  fince  his  time,  yet  he  is  Hill 
looked  upon  by  the  ableft  phyficians,  as  the  firfc  and  chief  maf- 
ter  of  the  faculty,  and  as  the  perfon  whofe  writings  ought  to 
be  the  chief  fhidy  of  thofe  that  would  diftinguiih  themfelves 
in  that  profeffion. 

Lien  thus  qualified,  who,  befides  their  having  ftudied  the 
moil  celebrated  phyficians,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  befides 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  the  virtues  of  fimples, 
the  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  conftitution  and 
contexture  of  human  bodies,  have  had  a  long  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  to  that  have  added  their  own  ferious  reflections  ; 
tuch  men  as  thefe,  in  a  well-ordered  ftate,  deferve  to  be  highly 
rewarded  and  diftinguifhed,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itfelf  fignifies 
to  us  in  the  facred  writings:  “  **The  (kill  of  the  phyfician 
‘t  (hall  lift  up  his  head  ;  and  in  the  fight  of  great  men  he  (hall 
be  in  admiration  fince  all  their  labours,  lucubrations,  and 
watchings,  are  devoted  to  the  people’s  health,  which  of  all  hu¬ 
man  bleffings  is  the  deareft  and  moll  valuable.  And  yet  this 
hlefiing  is  what  mankind  are  the  leaft  careful  to  preferve.  They 

*  Plin.  l.xxvi.  c.  i.  f  Ibid.  1.  xxiv.  c.  i. 

i  Lib.  xxix.  c.  9.  §  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  29.  et  l.viii.  p.  213. 

jj  De  exped.  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  311.  **  Ecclus. xxxviii.  3. 
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do  not  only  deftrov  ft  by  riot  and  excef: ,  but  throngh  a  blind 
credulity  they  foolifhly  intrnft  it  with  perfons  of  no  il< ill  or  ex¬ 
perience*,  who  irnpofe  upon  them  by  their  impudence  and 
prefumption,  or  feduce  them  by  their  ilatteiing  affurances  o£ 
infallible  recovery. 


SECTION  IV. 

ASTRONOMY- 

As  much  ag  the  Grecians  defired  to  be  efteemed  the  author? 
and  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  they  could  never  abfo- 
lutely  deny  the  Babylonians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  aftronotny-jv  The  advantageous  fituation  of 
Babylon,  which  was  built  upon  a  wide  extended  flat  country, 
where  no  mountains  bounded  the  profpeCt ;  the  conifant  clear- 
nefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  country,  fo  favourable  to  the 
free  contemplation  of  the  heavens  ;  perhaps  alfo  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  feemed  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  an  obfervatcry  ;  all  thefe  circumllances  were  ftrong 
motives  to  engage  this  people  to  a  more  nice  obfervation  of 
the  various  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regular 
courfe  of  the  liars.  jrThe  abbot  Renaudot,  in  his  difTertation 
upon  the  fphere,  obferves,  that  the  plain,  which  in  fcripture  is 
called  Shinar,  and  on  which  Babylon  Hood,  is  the  fame  that  is 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sinjar,  where  the  caliph  Almamon,  the 
feventh  of  the  Habbaffides,  in  whofe  reign  the  fciences  began 
to  flourifh  among  the  Arabians,  caufed  the  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  to  be  made,  which  for  feveral  ages  directed  all  the 
allronomers  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  fultan  G-elaleddin  Melik- 
fc’nah,  the  third  of  the  Seljukides,  cauied  a  courfe  of  the  like 
obfervations  to  be  made  near  300  years  afterwards  in  the  fame 
place  :  from  whence  it  appears,  that  this  place  was  always 
reckoned  one  of  the  properell  in  the  world  for  aftronomical 
obfervations. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried  theirs  to 
any  great  perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of  telefcopes,  which 
are  of  modern  invention,  and  have  greatly  contributed  of  late 

*  Palam  eft,  ut  quifque  inter  iftos  loquendo  polleat,  imperatorem  iilico 
vitas  noftrtE  necifque  fieri.— Adeo  blanda  eft  fperandi  pro  fe  cuique 
dulcedo.  Piin.  1.  xxix.  c.  i. 

f  A  principio  AiTyrii  propter  planitiem  magnitudiliemque  regionutn 
quas  incolebant,  cum  coelum  ex  omni  parte  patens  et  apertum  intuerentur, 
trajeftioues  motufque  ftellarum  obfervaverunt.  Cic.  lib.  i.  de  Divin.  n.  2. 

|  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  des  Belles  Pettres,  VoL  I.  Part  ii.  p.  2. 
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years  to  render  our  aftronomical  inquiries  more  perfect  and 
exact.  Whatever  they  were,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Epigenes,  a  great  and  credible  author,  according  to  Pliny  * * * §r 
fpeaks  of  obfervations  made  for  the  fpace  of  720  ■years,  ar.d 
imprinted  upon  fquares  of  brick  ,  which,  if  it  be  true,  mult 
reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity,  f  Thofe  of  which  Ca- 
Ihlhenes,  a  philofopher  in  Alexander’s  court,  makes  mention,., 
and  of  which  he  gave  Ariftotle  an  account,  include  1903  years, 
and  consequently  mult  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and 
the  time  of  Nimrod’s  building  the  city  of  Babylon. 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  which  we  ought 
to  acknowledge,  to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  thofe 
who  have  contributed  to  the  difeovery  or  improvement  of  fo- 
uleful  a  fcience  ;  a  fcience,  not  only  of  great  fervice  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  navigation,  by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  the  liars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  conftant,  and 
uniform  proportion  of  days,  months,  feafons,  and  years,  but 
even  to  religion  itfelf ;  with  which,  as  Plato  (hows,  ^  the  fludy 
of  that  fcicnce'hns  a  very  clofe  and  necelfary  connexion  ;,as  it 
d'veCtly  tends  to  infpire  us  with  great  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
who,  with  an  infinite  wildom,  prefides  over  the  government  of 
the  univerfe,  and  is  prefent  and  attentive  to  all  our  aflions. 
But  at  the  fame  time  we  cannot  fufhciently  deplore  the  mif- 
fortune  of  thofe  very  philofophers,  who,  by  their  fuccefsful  § 
application  and  aftronomical  inquiries,  came  very  near  the 
Creator,  and  yet  were  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  find  him,  becaufe 
they  did  not  ferve  and  adore  him  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  go¬ 
vern  their  actions  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  divine 
mod  el. 


SECTION  V. 

JUDICIAL  ASTROLOGY. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  eaftern  philofophers,  the 
ftudy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  fo  far  from  leading  them,  as 
it  ought  to  have  done,  to  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  both 
their  Creator  and  Director,  that  for  the  moft  part  it  carried 
them  into  impious  prabtices,  and  the  extravagancies  of  judicial 

*  Plin.  hift.  nat.  1.  vii.  c.  56. 

f  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic,  in  1.  ii.  de  ccelo. 

t  In  Epinem.  p.  9S9 — 992. 

§  Magna  induftria,  magna  folertia :  fed  ibi  Creatorem  ferutati  fqr.t 
pofitum  non  longe  a  fe,  et  non  invenerunt — quia  qusrere  neglexerunt. 
-Anguft.  ds  verb.  Evang.  Matth.  Serrn.  lxviii.  c.  1. 

aftrology. 
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aftrology.  So  we  term  that  deceitful  and  prefumptuous  fcience, 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  things  to  come  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  ftars,  and  to  foretel  events  by  the  fituation  of  the  planets, 
and  by  their  different  afpedts  :  a  icience  juflly  looked  upon  as 
a  madnefs  and  folly  by  all  the  moil  feniible  writers  among  the 
pagans  themfelves.  *  0  deltrationem  tncredibilem  !  cries  Cicero, 
in  refuting  the  extravagant  opinions  of  thofe  aftrologers,  fre¬ 
quently  called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that  firft  produced 
them  ;  who,  in  confequence  of  the  obfervations  made,  as  they 
affirmed,  by  their  predeceffors  upon  all  pad  events,  for  the 
fpace  only  of  470,000  years,  pretended  to  know  afiuvedly,  by 
the  afpedl  and -combination  of  the  ftars  and  planets  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  a  child’s  birth,  what  would  be  his  genius,  temper,  man¬ 
ners,  the  conftitution  of  his  body,  his  adrions,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  events,  with  the  duration  of  his  life.  He  repeats  a 
th  r.ifaad  abfurdities  of  this  opinion,  the  very  ridicule  of  which 
fqfficiently  expofes  it  to  contempt ;  and  afks,  why  of  all  that 
vaft  number  of  children  that  are  born  in  the  fame  moment,  and 
without  doubt  exactly  under  the  afpedt  of  the  fame  ftars, 
there  are  not  two  of  them,  whofe  lives  and  fortunes  refemble 
each  other  ?  He  puts  this  further  queftion,  whether  that  great 
number  of  men  that  periihed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  died 
of  one  and  the  fame  death,  were  all  born  under  the  fame 
conftellations  ? 

fit  is  hardly  credible,  that  fo  abfurd  an  art,  founded  en¬ 
tirely  upon  fraud  and  impofture,  fraudulent'ifjima  artiurn,  as 
Pliny  calls  it,  fhould  ever  acquire  fo  much  credit,  as  this  lias 
done,  throughout  the  whole  world  and  in  all  ages.  What  has 
fupported  and  brought  it  into  fo  great  vogue,  continues  that 
author,  is  the  natural  curiofity  men  have  to  penetrarate  into 
futurity,  and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  befal 
them  :  Nullo  v.r.r.  avulo  futura  de  fe  feiendi  ;  attended  with  a 
fu perditions  credulity,  which  finds  itfelf  agreeably  flattered 
with  the  large  and  grateful  promifes  of  which  thofe  fortune¬ 
tellers  are  never  fparing.  Jla  bhindijfunis  d.jldtra'djjirdfque  pro- 
tnlffis  addidit  vires  religionis,  ad  quas  max'ime  etiamnum  cahgat 
humanism  genus. 

f  Modern  writers,  and  among  others  two  of  our  greateft 
philofophers,  Gaffendus  and  Rohauit,  have  inveighed  againft 
the  folly  of  that  pretended  fcience  with  the  fame  energy,  end 
have  demonftrated  it  to  be  equally  void  of  principles  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

*  Lib.  ii.  de  Div.  n.  87.  99.  f  Plin.  Prooem.  1.  xxx. 

f  Guffcndi  Phyf.  left.  ii.  1.  6.  Rchault’s  Phyf.  p.  ii.  c.  27. 
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As  for  its  principles :  the  heaven,  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  the  aftrologers,  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts  ;  which  parts 
are  taken,  not  according  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  of  the  zodiac  :  thefe  12  parts,  or  proportions 
of  the  heaven,  have  each  of  them  its  attribute,  as  riches,  know¬ 
ledge,  parentage,  See.:  the  moil  important  and  decifive  portion 
is  that  which  is  next  under  the  horizon,  and  which  is  called 
the  afeendant,  becauie  it  is  ready  to  afeend  and  appear  above 
the  horizon,  when  a  man  comes  into  the  world.  The  planets 
are'  divided  into  the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and  the  mixed: 
the  afpeCts  of  thefe  planets,  which  are  only  certain  diflances 
from  one  another,  are  likewife  either  happy  or  unhappy.  1 
fay  nothing  of  feveral  other  hypothefes,  which  are  all  equally 
arbitrary  ;  and  I  aik,  whether  any  man  of  common  fenfe  can 
give  into  them  up’afi'  the  bare  word  of  thefe  impoftors,  without 
any  proofs,  or  even  without  the  lead  fhadow  of  probability  ? 
The  critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  all  their  predictions 
depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not  as  well  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  conception  ?  Why  have  the  liars  no  influence  during 
the  nine  months' of  child-bearing?  Or,  is  it  poffible,  confider- 
ing  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  always  to  be 
fare  of  hitting  the  precife,  determinate  moment,  without  the 
lead  variation  of  more  or  lefs,  which  is  fufScient  to  overthrow 
all  ?  A  thoufand  other  objections  of  the  fame  kind  might  be 
made,  which  are  altogether  unanfwerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  Hill  lefs  reafon  to  flatter  them- 
felves  on  that  fide.  Whatever  they  have  of  that,  mull  confift 
in  obfervations  founded  upon  events,  that  have  always  come 
to  pals  in  the  fame  manner,  whenever  the  planets  were  found 
in  the  fame  fituation.  Now,  it  is  unanimoufly  agreed  by  all 
altrdnomers,  that  feveral  thoufands  of  years  muff  pafs,  before 
ar.y  fuch  fituation  of  the  lira's,  as  they  would  imagine,  can 
twice  happen  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  flate  in  which 
the  heavens  will  be  to-morrow  Iras  never  yet  been  iince  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  reader  may'’  confult  the  two  phi- 
lofophers -above  mentioned,  particularly  Gafiendus,  who  has 
more  co'pionfly  treated  this  fubjecl.  Hut  fuch,  and  no  better, 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  ilructure  of  judicial 
ailrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  allonifulng,  and  argues  an  abfolute  want  of  all 
reafon,  is,  that  certain  pretended  wits,  who  obLlinately  harden 
themfelves  againll  the  moil  convincing  proofs  of  religion,  and 
who  refufe  to  believe  even  the  cleared  and  moll  certain  pro¬ 
phecies  upon  the  word  of  God,  do  fometimes  give  entire  credit 
to  the  vain  predictions  of  thefe  aftrologers  and  impoftors. 
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St.  Auftin,  in  feveral  paffages  of  his  writings,  informs  us, 
that  this  itupid  and  facrilegious  credulity  is  a  *  juft  chalb.fe- 
ment  from  God,  who  frequently  punilheth  the  voluntary  blind- 
i:efs  of  men,  by  inflicting  a  llill  greater  blindnefs  ;  and  who 
fullers  evil  fpirits,  that  they  may  keep  their  fervants  ft  ill  falter 
in  their  nets,  fometimes  to  foretel  them  things  which  do  really 
come  to  pafs,  and  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  ferves 
only  to  torment  them. 

God,  who  aloDe  forefees  future  contingencies  and  events, 
becaufe  he  alone  is  the  fovereign  difpofer  and  director  of  them, 
does  often  in  fcripture  f  revile  the  ignorance  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  aftrologers,  fo  much  boafted  of,  calling  them  forgers  of 
lies  and  falfehoods :  he  moreover  defies  all  their  falie  gods  to 
foretel  any  thing  whatfoever,  and  confents,  if  they  do,  that 
they  Ihould  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addi  effing  himfelf 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  ail  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  miferies  with  which  Ihe  fiiall  be  overwhelmed 
above  200  years  after  that  prediction  ;  and  that  none  of  her 
prognoftieators,  who  had  flattered  her  with  the  affurances  of 
a  perpetual  grandeur  they  pretended  to  have  read  in  the  liars, 
fhould  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment,  or  even  to  forefee  the 
time  of  its  accomplirhment.  Indeed,  how  fnould  they  ?  fince 
at  the  very  time  of  its  execution,  when  J  Belfhazzar,  the  laid 
king  of  Babylon,  favv  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  write 
unknown  charadlers  thereon,  the  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  pretended  fages  of  the  country  were  not  able  fo 
much  as  to  read  the  writing.  Here  then  we  fee  alirology  and 
magic  convicted  of  ignorance  and  impotence,  in  the  very  place 
where  they  were  moll  in  vogue,  and  on  an  occallon  when  it 
was  certainly  their  iatercft.  to  difplay  their  feienee  and  whole 
power. 

*H:s  omnibus  confideratis,  ncn  imrrerito  creditur,  cun',  aftrologi  mir- 
.abiliter  multavera  refp accent, occul to  inftic&u  fieri  fpirituum  non  bouorum, 
quorum  cura  eft  has  falfas  et  noxias  cpinloncs  de  aftralii.us  fatis  ir.fererc 
humanis  mentibus,  atque  firmare,  nor.  ho:  oi'eori  notati  et  infpeeti  aliqua 
arte,  qua;  nulla  ell.  De  Civ  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  7. 

f  Therefore  fhali  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  {halt  not  know  from  whence 
it  rifeth  ;  and  mifchief  {hall  fall  upon  thee,  thou  {halt  not  be  able  to  put 
it  off:  and  defolation  {hall  come  upon  thee  fuddenly,  which  thou  lhalt 
not  know.  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the  multitude 
of  thy  forceries,  wherein  thou  haft  laboured  from  thy  youth;  if  fo  he  thou 
fhalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  fo  be  thou  mayeft  prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  counfels :  let  now  the  aftrologers,  the  ftar-gazers, 
the  prognoftieators  frand  up,  and  fave  thee  from  thefe  things  that  {hall 
come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  {hall  be  as  Hubble :  the  fire  lhall  burn 
4h--v  :  they  fnall  net  deliver  them  (elves  from  the  power  of  the  name. — 
l  X.  slva.  II— 14.  t  Dan.  V.  a  pm1 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

RELIGION. 

The  moft  authentic  and  general  idolatry  in  the  world,  is 
that  wherein  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  objects  of  divine  wor- 
fnip.  This  idolatry  was  founded  upon  a  mifiaken  gratitude  ; 
■which,  inftead  of  afeending  up  to  the  Deity,  Hopped  fhort  at 
the  veil,  which  both  covered  and  difeovered  him.  With  the 
lead:  reflection  or  penetration  they  might  have  difeerned  the 
fovereign  who  commanded,  from  the  * * * §  minifter  who  did  but 
obey. 

In  all  ages  mankind  have  been  fenfibly  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  an  intereonrfe  between  God  and  man  :  and  adoration 
fuppofes  God  to  be  both  attentive  to  man’s_ defires,  and  Capa¬ 
ble  of  fulfilling  them.  But  the  difiance  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
moon  is  an  obftacle  to  this  intcrcourfe.  Therefore  foolifh  men 
endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  laying  their 
hands  -j-  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  them  up  to  thofe 
falfe  gods,  in  order  to  teftify  that  they  would  be  glad  to  unite 
themfelves  to  them,  but  that  they  could  not.  This  was  that 
impious  cufiom  lo  prevalent  throughout  all  the  eait,  from  which 
Job  efieemed  himfelf  happy  to  have  been  preferved  :  “  J  If  I 
“  beheld  the  fun  when  it  famed,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
“  nefs  ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  fecretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
“  had  kified  my  hand.” 

iJThe  Perfians  adored  the  fun,  and  particularly  the  rifing 
fun,  with  the  profoundefi  veneration.  To  him  they  dedica¬ 
ted  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horfes  of  the  greateft  beauty 
and  value,  as  we  have  leen  in  Cyrus’s  fiately  cavalcade.  This 
fame  ceremony  was  practifed  by  the  Babylonians  :  of  whom 
fome  impious  kings  of  Judah  borrowed  it,  and  brought  it  into 
Palefiine||.  Sometimes  they  likewife  facrificed  oxen  to  this 
god,  who  was  very  much  known  among  them  by  the  name  of 
Mithra. 

**  By  a  natural  confequence  of  the  worfhip  they  paid  to  the 
fun,  they  likewife  paid  a  particular  veneration  to  fire  ;  always 
invoked  it  firft  in  their  facrifices;  ff  carried  it  with  great  refpecl 

*  Among  the  Hebrews,  tbe  ordinary  name  of  the  fun  fignifies  Minifter. 

f  Superftitiofus  vulgus  manum  ori  admovens,  ofculum  labiis  preffi:. 

Min.  p.  a.  From  thence  is  come  the  word  adurare ;  that  is  to  fay,  ad 
cs  manum  admovere. 

|  The  text  is  a  kind  of  oath.  Job  xxxi.  26,  27. 

§  Her.  1.  i.  c.  131.  ||  2  Kingsxxiii.  11.  Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  732. 

*  *  Ibid-  ff  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  2IJ.  Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiiL 

before 
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before  t,he  king  in  all  his  marches  ;  minified  the  keeping  of 
*  their  facred  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  as  they  pre¬ 
tended,  to  none  but  the  Magi ;  and  would  have  looked  upon 
it  as  the  greateft  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  fuffered  to  go 
out.  *  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Heraclius,  when 
he  was  at  war  with  the  Perfians,  demolifhed  feveral  of  their 
temples,  and  particularly  the  chapel  in  which  the  facred  fire 
had  been  preserved  till  that  time,  which  occafioned  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the  whole  country. 
'I-  The  Perfians  likewife  honoured  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
winds,  as  fo  many  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  making  children  pafs  through  the 
fire  was  undoubtedly  a  confequence  of  the  worlhip  paid  to  that 
element ;  for  this  fire-worfhip  was  common  to  the  Babylonians 
and  Perfians.  The  fcripture  pofitively  fays  of  the  people  of 
Mefopotamia,  who  were  fent  as  a  colony  into  the  country  oi 
the  Samaritans,  that  “  they  caufed  their  children  to  pafs 
**  through  the  fire.”  It  is  well  known  how  common  this  bar¬ 
barous  cuftom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Afia. 

JBefides  thefe,  the  Perfians  had  two  gods  of  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature,  namely,  Oromafdes  and  Arimasnius.  The 
former  they  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  bleffings  and 
good  things  that  happened  to  them  ;  and  the  latter  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they  were  afflicted.  I  fhall  give 
a  large  account  of  thefe  deities  hereafter. 

§  The  Perfians  eredled  neither  ftatues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars 
to  their  gods  ;  but  offered  their  facrifices  in  the  open  air,  and 
generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on  high  places.  ||It  was  in 
the  open  fields  that  Cyrus  acquitted  himfelf  of  that  religious 
duty,  when  he  made  the  pompous  and  folemn  procefiion  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  of.  **It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  through  the 
advice  and  inftigation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the  Perfian 
king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  efteeming  it  injurious  to 
the  majeffy  of  God  to  fhut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom  all 
things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  fliould  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  an  houfe  or  a  temple. 

*  Zonar.  Annal.  Vol.  II.  f  Her.  1.  i.  c.  131. 

f  Plut.  in  lib.  de  Ifid.  et  Ofuid.  p.  369.  §  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131. 

||  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  233. 

**  Audtoribus  Magis  Xerxes  ir.flammafle  templa  Graecia:  dicitur,  quod 
parietibus  includerunt  deos,  quibus  omnia  deberent  die  patentia  ac  libera, 
quorumque  hie  rnundus  omnis  ter.xplum  diet  et  domes.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de 
Legib. 
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*  Cicero  thinks,  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  adted 
more  wifely  than  the  Perfiar.s,  in  that  they  eredted  temples 
within  their  cities,  and  thereby  fuppofed  their  gods  to  refide 
among  them,  which  was  a  proper  way  to  infpire  the  people 
with  fentiments  of  religion  and  piety.  Varro  was  not  of  the 
fame  opinion,  -f-  St.  Aullin  has  preferved  that  paffage  of  his 
works.  After  having  obferved,  that  the  Romans  had  wor- 
fhipped  their  gods  without  ftatues  or  images  for  above  170 
years,  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  Hill  preferved  that  ancient 
cultom,  their  religion  would  have  been  the  purer  and  freer 
lrom  corruption  :  ^htod fi  adhuc  manjijfet,  cajlius  dii  ohfervaren- 
iur  ;  and  to  confirm  his  fentiment,  he  cites  the  example  of  the 
Jewifih  nation. 

The  laws  of  Perfia  fufFered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of 
his  facrifices  to  any  private  01  domeftic  intereft.  This  was  a 
line  way  of  attaching  all  particular  perfons  to  the  public  good, 
by  teaching  them,  that  they  ought  never  to  facrifice  for  tbem- 
lelves  alone,  but  for  the  king  and  the  whole  Hate,  wherein  every 
man  was  comprehended  with  the  reft  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Magi  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremonies  relating 
to  their  worihip  ;  and  it  was  to  them  the  people  had  recourfe, 
in  order  to  be  inltrudted  therein,  and  to  know  on  what  days, 
to  what  gods,  and  after  what  manner  they  were  to  offer  their 
facrifices.  As  thefe  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  that  none 
but  the  fon  of  a  prieft  could  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  knowledge,  whether  in 
religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themfelves  and  their  families; 
nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  inftrudt  any  flranger  in  thefe  mat- 
ters,  without  the  king’s  permiffion.  It  was  granted  in  favour 
of  Themiftocles,  i  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  particular 
effect  of  the  prince’s  great  conlideration  for  that  diltinguifhed 
perfon. 

This  knowledge  and  fkill  in  religious  matters,  which  made 
Plato  define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Magi,  the  art  of 
worlhipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner,  gave 

the  Magi  great  authority,  both  with  the  prince  and  people, 
who  could  offer  no  facrifice  without  their  prefence  and  minii- 
traticn. 

$  And  before  a  prince  in  Perfia  could  come  to  the  crown,  he 

*  Melius  Grasci  atque  noltri,  qui,  ut  augerent  pietatem  in  deos,  eafdem 
illos  urbes,  quas  nos,  incolere  voluerunt.  Adfett  enim  hsc  opinio  religio- 
nem  utilcm  civitatibus.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Legib. 

f  Lib.  iv.  de  Civ.  Dei,  11.  31.  f  In  Them.  p.  126. 

§  Nec  quifquam  rex  Perfarum  poteft  effe,  qui  non  ante  Magorum  difeip- 
limna  feientunique  perceperit.  Che.  de  Div.  1.  2.  n.  91. 
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was  obliged  to  receive  inftrudlion  fora  certain  time  from  fome 
of  the  Magi,  and  to  learn  of  them  both  the  art  of  reigning, 
and  that  of  vrorihipping  the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.  Nor 
did  he  determine  any  important  affair  of  the  date,  when  he  was 
upon  the  throne,  without  taking  their  advice  and  opinion  be¬ 
forehand  ;  for  which  reafon  *  Pliny  fays,  that  even  in  his  time 
they  were  looked  upon  in  all  the  eaftern  countries- as  the  maf- 
fers  and  directors  of  princes,  and  of  thofe  who  ftyled  their.felves 
the  kin'rof  kinjrs. 

They  were  the  fages,  the  philofophers,  and  men  of  learning 
in  Perfia  ;  as  the  Gymnofophifts  and  Brachmans  were  among 
the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their  great 
reputation  made  people  come  from  the  mod  diftant  countries 
to  be  indrucled  by  them  in  philofopby  and  religion  ;  and  we 
are  adored  it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the 
principles  of  that  learning  bv  which  lie  acquired  fo  much  ve¬ 
neration  and  refpect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only  hi > 
dodlrine  of  tranfmigration,  which  he  learned  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debafed  the  ancient  dottrine  of 
the  Magi  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroaller  was  the  original  author 
and  founder  of  this  feci ;  but  authors  are  cor.fiderably  divided 
in  their  opinions  about  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  What 
Pliny  -j-  fays  upon  this  head  may  reafonably  ferve  to  reconcile 
that  variety  of  opinions,  ns  is  very  judicicufly  obferved  by  Dr. 
Prideaux.  We  read  in  that  author,  that  there  were  two  perfons 
named  Zoroaller,  between  wliofe  lives  there  might  be  the  dil- 
tance  of  600  years.  The  fird  of  them  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  fell  about  the  year  of  the  world  29CO  ;  and  the  latter, 
who  certainly  flourilhed  between  the  beginning  ol  Cyrus’s  reign 
hi  the  eaft,  and  the  end  of  Darius’s,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  was  the 
redorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  eaftern  countries,  idolatory  was  divided 
into  two  principal  fefls  ;  that  of  the  Sabeans,  who  adored  ima¬ 
ges  ;  and  that  of  the  Mag’ans,  who  worlhipped  fire.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe  fedls  had  its  rife  among  the  Chaldeans,  who,  from 
their  knowledge  of  adronomy,  and  their  particular  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  feveral  planets,  which  they'  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  fo  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  thofe  orbs 
what  the  foul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced  to  reprefent 

*  In  tantum  faftigii  adolevit  (audloritas  Magorurn)  ut  hodieque  etiam. 
in  magna  parte  gentium  pncvaleat,  et  in  oriente  regum  regibus  imperet. 
I’lin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1. 

7  Iiifl.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  1. 
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Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana, 
or  the  Moon,  by  fo  many  images,  or  ftatues,  in  which  they 
imagined  thole  pretended  intelligences,  or  deities,  were  as  really 
prefent  as  in  the  planets  themfeives.  In  time,  the  number  ot 
tnci/  gods  coniiderably  increafed  \  this  image  worlhip  from 
Chaldea  fpreaditfelf  throughout  all  the  eaif  ;  from  thence  puf¬ 
fed  into  Egypt ;  and  at  length  came  among  the  Greeks,  who 
propagated  it  through  all  the  weftern  nations. 

To  this  fedl  of  the  Sabeans  was  diametrically  oppofite  that  of 
■  he  Magians,  which  alfo  took  its  rife  in  the  fame  eaftern  coun- 
1  nes.  The  Magians  utterly  abhorred  images,  and  worfhipped 
God  only  under  the  form  of  fire  ;  looking  upon  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  purity,  brightnefs,  activity,  fubtilty,  fecundity, 
and  incorruptibility,  as  the  moll  perfect  fymbol  or  reprefcnta- 
tion  of  the  Deity.  They  began  firft  in  Perlia,  and  there  and 
in  India  were  the  only  places  where  this  fed!  was  propagated, 
where  they  remain  even  to  this  day.  The  chief  dodlrine  was, 
that  there  were  two  principles  ;  one  the  caufe  of  all  good,  and 
the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil.  The  former  is  reprefented  by 
light,  and  the  other  by  darknefs,  as  their  trueft  fymbols.  The 
good  god  they  named  Yazdan  and  Onnuzd,  and  the  evil  god 
Abraman.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Oromafdes, 
and  the  latter  Arimanius.  *  A.nd  therefore  when  Xerxes 
prayed,  that  his  enemies  might  always  refolve  to  banifh  their 
(jeft  and  b raved  citizens,  as  the  Athenians  had  Themiflocles, 
he  addrtfird  hisnraverto  Arimanius,  the  evil  god  of  the  Per- 
bans,  and  not  to  Oromafdes,  their  good  gad. 

Concerning  thefe  two  gods  they  had  this  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion;  that  whereas  fome  held  both  c£  them  to  have  been  from 
all  eternity  ;  others  contended,  that  the  good  god  only  was 
eternal,  and  the  other  was  created..  But  they  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  oppofition  between  thefe. 
two  till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  the  good  god  (hall 
overcome  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each  of 
them  fhail  have  his  world  to  himfelf ;  that  is,  the  good  god,, 
his  world  with  all  the  good  ;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with 
all  the  wicked. 

The  fecond  Zoroaller,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  un¬ 
dertook  to  reform  fome  articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian 
feft,  which  for  feveral  ages  had  been  the  predominant  religion 
of  the  Medes  and  Periians;  but,  fince  the  death  of  Smerdis  and 
his  chief  confederates,  and  the  maffacre  of  their  adherents  and 

*  Pint,  in  Tbemift.  p.  1 26. 
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followers,  was  fallen  into  great  contempt.  It  is  thought  this 
reformer  made  his  firft  appearance  in  Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was 
in  the  firft  principle  of  it.  For  whereas  before  they  had  held 
as  a  fundamental  principle  the  being  of  the  two  fupreme  firft. 
caufes  ;  the  firft  light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good  ;  and 
the  other  darknefs,  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  that  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  thefe  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  ftruggle  with 
each  other,  all  things  were  made  ;  he  introduced  a  principle 
fuperior  to  them  both,  one  fupreme  God,  who  created  both 
light  and  darknefs;  and  who,  out  of  thefe  two  principles,  made 
all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  do«ftr:ne 
was,  that  there  was  one  fupreme  Being,  independent  and  felf- 
exifting  from  all  eternity  ;  that  under  him  there  were  two  an¬ 
gels  ;  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good  ; 
and  the  other  the  angel  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
evil :  that  thefe  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs, 
made  all  things  that  are  ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  ftruggle 
with  each  other  ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails, 
there  good  reigns  ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darknefs  pre¬ 
vails,  there  evil  takes  place  ;  that  this  ftruggle  {Ball  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  there  (hall  be  a  general  refur- 
redfion  and  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  fhall  receive  a  juft 
retribution  according  to  their  works.  After  which  the  angel 
of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  fhall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  fhall  fuffer  in  everlafting  darknefs  the  punifhments 
of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  tire  angel  of  light  and  his  difciples 
fhall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  fhall  receive 
in  everlafting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds  ; 
that  after  this  they  fhall  remain  feparated  for  ever,  and  light 
and  darknefs  be  no  more  mixed  to  all  eternity.  And  all  this 
the  remainder  of  that  fedt,  which  is  now  in  Perfia  and  India, 
do,  without  any  variation  after  fo  many  ages,  ftiil  hold  even  to 
this  dav. 

It  is  needlefs  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almoft  all  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  though  altered  in  many  circumftances,  do  in  general 
agree  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  with  which  it 
plainly  appears  the  two  Zoroafters  were  well  acquainted,  it 
being  eafy  for  both  of  them  to  have  had  an  intercourfe  or  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  God  :  the  firft  of  them 
in  Syria,  where  the  Ifraelites  had  been  long  fettled  :  the  latter 
at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  fame  people  were  carried  cap- 

t  3  tive, 
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tive,  and  where  Zoroafter  might  confer  with  Daniel  himfelf, 
"'ho  was  in  very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Perfian  court. 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroafter  in  the  ancient  Ma- 
g;an  religion,  was,  that  he  caufed  temples  to  be  built,  wherein 
their  facred  fires  were  carefully  and  conftantly  preferred  ;  and 
eipecially  that  which  he  pretended  himfelf  to  have  brought 
down  from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priefts  kept  a  perpetual 
watch  night  and  day  to  prevent  its  being  extinguiftied. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  fed!  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the 
reader  will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  Dean  Pri- 
•  leaux’s  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  Sc c.  from 
whence  I  have  taken  this  fhort  extract. 

THEIR  MARRIAGES,  AND  MANNER  OF  BURYING  THE  DEAD. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
which  is  an  article  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  enlarge  upon, 
becaufe  I  look  upon  it  as  an  effential  part  of  their  hiftory,  I 
ihall  be  forced  to  treat  of  their  other  cuftoms  with  the  greater 
brevity  :  among  which  their  marriages  and  burials  are  too 
material  to  be  omitted. 

*  There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  greater 
idea  of  the  profound  darknefs  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged 
mankind,  than  the  public  profiitution  of  women  at  Babylon, 
•w  hich  was  not  only  authorized  by  law,  but  even  commanded 
by  the  religion  of  the  country,  upon  a  certain  feftival  of  the 
year,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Myliita,  whofe  temple,  by  means  of  this  infamous 
ceremony,  became  a  brothel,  or  place  of  debauchery.  jThis 
wicked  cuftom  was  Hill  in  being  when  the  Ifraelites  were  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  that  criminal  city ;  for  which  reafon  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonilh  them  againit 
fo  abominable  a  fcaftdal. 

Nor  bad  the  Perfians  any  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and 
fanftity  of  the  matrimonial  infl.it ution  than  the  Babylonians, 
J  I  do  not  mean  only- with  regard  to  that  incredible  multitude 
of  wives  and  concubines,  with  which  their  kings  filled  their 
feraglios,  and  of  which  they  were  as  jealous  as  if  they  had  been 
one  wife,  keeping  them  all  Ihut  up  in  feparate  apartments,  un¬ 
der  a  firidt  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  fuffering  them  to  have 
any  communication  with  one  another,  much  lefs  with  perfons 
•without  doors.  ($  It  ftrikes  one  with  horror  to  read  how  far 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  199.  f  Baruch  vi.  42,  43. 

}  Herod  1.  i.  c.  135. 

§  Philo,  lib.  de  Special,  leg.  p.  778,  Diog.  Lacr.  in  Proem,  p.  6- 
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they  neglecled  the  molt  common  laws  of  nature.  Even  inceft 
with  a  filler  was  allowed  among  them  by  their  laws,  or  at  leail 
authorized  by  their  Magi,  thofe  pretended  fages  of  Periia,  as 
we  have  feen  in  the  hi  (lory  of  Cambyfes.  Nor  did  even  a  fa¬ 
ther  refpeft  his  own  daughter,  or  a  mother  the  fon  of  her  own 
body.  *  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Paryfatis,  the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  ilroye  in  all  things  to  pleafe  the 
king  her  fon,  perceiving  that  he  had  conceived  a  violent  paffion 
for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called  AtoiTa,  was  lo  far  from 
oppofing  his  unlawful  defire,  that  (he  heritlf  advifed  him  to 
marry  her,  and  make  her  his  lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  the 
maxims  and  laws  of  the  Grecians,  which  taught  the  contrary. 
“  For,”  fays  Ihe  to  him,  carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monftroua 
excefs,  “  are  not  you  yourfelf  fet  up  by  God  over  the  Perfians, 
“  as  the  only  law  and  rule  of  what  is  becoming  or  unbecoming, 
“  virtuous  or  vicious.” 

This  deteftable  cuflom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  being  become  mailer  of  Pertia  by  the  over¬ 
throw  and  death  of  Darius,  made  an  exprefs  law  to  fupprefs 
it.  Thefe  enormities  may  ferve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyfs 
the  gofpel  has  delivered  us ;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  human 
wifdom  is  of  if  Pelf  againll  the  moll  extravagant  and  abominable 
crimes. 

I  lhall  finilh  this  article  by  faying  a  word  or  two  upon  their 
manner  of  burying  the  dead,  fit  was  not  the  cullom  of  the 
eallern  nations,  and  efpecially  of  the  Perfians,  to  eredl  funeral 
piles  for  the  dead,  and  to  confume  their  bodies  in  the  flames, 
f  Accordingly  we  find  that  Cyrus,  when  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  took  care  to  charge  his  children  to  inter  his  body, 
and  to  rellore  it  to  the  earth  ;  that  is  the  expreffion  he  makes 
ufe  of ;  by  which  he  feems  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
earth  as  the  original  parent  from  whence  he  fprung,  and  to 
which  he  ought  to  return.  ||  And  when  Cambyfes  had  offer¬ 
ed  a  thoufand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amalis,  king  of 
Egypt,  he  thought  he  crowned  all  by  caufing  it  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Perlian  man- 

*  In  Artax.  p.  1023.  f  Her.  L  iii.  c.  16. 

1  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  238. 

§  Ac  mihi  qtiidem  antiquiflimum  fepulturx  genus  id  fuifle  videtur,  quo 
apud  Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Redditur  enim  terra;  corpus,  et  ita 
Iocatum  ac  fitum  quail  operimento  matris  obducitur.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Leg- 
o.  56. 

[[  Her.  1.  iii.  c.  16, 
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ner  of  treating  the  dead.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  *  latter 
to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  lon¬ 
ger  from  corruption. 

I  thought  proper  to  give  the  larger  account,  in  this  place,  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  becaufe  the  hiftory 
of  that  people  will  take  up  a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  be¬ 
caufe  I  (hall  fay  no  more  on  that  fubjedl  in  the  fequel.  The 
treatife  of  f  Barnabas  Brifion,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  upon  the  go  vernment  of  the  Perfians,  has  been  of  great 
ufe  to  me.  Such  collections  as  thefe,  when  they  are  made  by 
able  hands,  fave  a  writer  a  great  deal  ofpains,  and  ftirniih  him 
with  matter  of  erudition,  that  colts  him  little,  and  yet  often 
dots  him  great  honour. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE, 
AND  OF  THE  CHANGE  THAT  HAPPENED  IN 
THEIR  MANNERS. 

When  we  compare  the  Perfians,  as  they  were  before  Cyrus 
and  during  his  reign,  with  what  they  were  afterwards  in  the 
reigns  of  his  fucceffors,  "we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  the 
fame  people  ;  and  we  fee  a  fenfible  illultration  of  this  truth, 
that  the  declerthon  of  manners  in  any  ftate  is  always  attended 
with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  caufes  that  brought  about  the  declen- 
f:on  of  the  Perfian  empire,  the  four  following  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principal :  their  exceflive  magnificence  and  luxury  ; 
the  abjeft  fubjeftion  and  llavery  of  the  people  ;  the  bad  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  prince,  which  was  the  fouree  of  all  their  irre¬ 
gularities  ;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 


SECTION  I. 

LUXURY  AND  MAGNIFICENCE. 

W  hat  made  the  Perfian  troops  in  Cyrus’s  time  to  be  looked 
upon  as  invincible,  was  the  temperate  and  hard  life  to  which 
they  were  accuftomed  from  their  infancy,  having  nothing  but 

*  Condiunt  YEgyptii  mortuos,  et  eos  domi  fervant :  Perfe  jam  cera 
circumlitos  condiunt,  ut  quam  maxime  permaneant  diuturna  corpora. 
Cic.  Tufcul.  Quteft.  L  1.  n.  108. 

f  Barnab.  Bnllbnius  de  regio  Periarum  principalu,  &c.  Argentorati, 
an.  1710. 
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water  for  their  ordinary  drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  food, 
the  ground,  or  fomething  as  hard,  to  lie  upon  ;  inuring  them- 
felves  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes  and  labours,  and  efteeming 
the  greateft  dangers  as  nothing.  The  temperature  of  the 
country  where  they  were  born,  which  was  rough,  mountainous, 
arid  woody,  might  fomewhat  contribute  to  their  hardinefs  ;  for 
which  reafon  Cyrus  *  would  never  confent  to  the  projeft  of 
tranfplanting  them  into  a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate. 
The  excellent  manner  of  educating  the  ancient  Perfians,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  fufficient  account,  and  which 
was  not  left  to  the  humours  and  fancies  ot  parents,  but  was 
fubjedt  to  the  authority  and  diredlion  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
regulated  upon  principles  of  the  public  good;  this  excellent 
education  prepared  them  for  obferving,  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  a  moft  exaft  and  fevere  difcipline.  Add  to  this  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prince’s  example,  who  made  it  his  ambition  to 
furp  ds  all  his  fubje&s  in  regularity,  was  the  moft  abftemious 
and  fober  in  his  manner  of  life,  the  plaineft  in  his  drefs,  the 
moft  inured  and  accuftomed  to  hardlhips  and  fatigues,  as  well 
as  the  braveft  and  moft  intrepid  in  the  time  of  aftion.  What 
might  not  be  expected  from  foldiers  fo  formed  and  fo  trained 
up  ?  By  them  therefore  we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a  great  part 
of  the  world. 

After  all  his  vidlories,  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and 
people  not  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they 
might  not  eclipfe  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  but  carefulfy 
preferve  that  fimplicity,  fobriety,  temperance,  and  love  of  la¬ 
bour,  which  were  the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it. 
But  I  do  not  know,  whether  Cyrus  liimfelf  did  not  at  that  very 
time  fow  the  firft  feeds  of  that  luxury,  which  foon  overfpread 
and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  auguft  ceremony, 
which  we  have  already  defcribed  at  large,  and  on  which  he  firft 
fliowed  himfeif  in  public  to  his  new-conquered  fubjedls,  he 
thought  proper,  in  order  to  heighten  the  fplendour  of  his  regal 
dignity,  to  make  a  pompous  difplay  of  all  the  magnificence 
and  fnovv  that  could  be  contrived  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Among  other  things  he  changed  his  own  apparel,  as 
alio  that  of  his  officers,  giving  them  all  garments  made  after 
the  faftiion  of  the  Medes,  richly  filming  with  gold  and  purple, 
inftead  of  their  Perfian  clothes,  which  were  very  plain  and 
Ample. 

This  prince  feemed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagious  ex- 
*  Plut.  in  Apoth.  p.  172. 
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ample  of  a  court,  the  natural  inclination  all  men  have  to  value 
and  efteem  what  pleafes  the  eye  and  makes  a  fine  fnow,  how 
glad  they  are  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  above  others  by  a  falfe 
merit  eafily  attained,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  wealth 
and  vanity  a  man  has  above  his  neighbours  ;  he  forgot  how 
capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting  the  purity  of  an¬ 
cient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by  degrees  a  general  pre> 
dominant  tafte  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

*  This  luxury  and  extravagance  rofe  in  time  to  fuch  an  ex- 
cefs,  as  was  little  better  than  downright  madnefs.  The  prince 
carried  all  his  wives  along  with  him  to  the  wars  ;  and  what  an 
equipage  fuch  a  troop  mull  be  attended  withers  eafy  to  judge. 
All  his  generals  and  officers  followed  his  example,  each  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext  for  fo  doing 
was,  that  the  fight  of  what  they  held  moil  dear  and  precious 
in  the  world,  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  the  greater 
refolution  ;  but  the  true  reaion  was  the  love  of  pleafure,  by 
which  they  were  overcome  and  enflaved,  before  they  came  to 
engage  with  the  enemy. 

Another  inftance  of  their  folly  was,  that  they  carried  their 
luxury  and  extravagance  in  the  army,  with  refpeft  to  their 
tents,  chariots,  and  tables,  to  a  greater  excefs,  if  poffible,  than 
they  aid  in  their  cities,  The  moil  exquifite  meats,  therareft 
buds,  and  the  coftlieft  dainties,  mull  needs  be  found  for  the 
prince,  in  what  part  of  the  world  foever  he  was  encamped. 
They  had  their  veffels  cf  gold  and  filver  without  number  ; 
infiruments  +  of  luxury,  fays  a  certain  hifforian,  not  of  victory, 
proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or  de¬ 
feat  him. 

I  do  not  fee  what  reafens  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing  his 
conduct  in  the  I  a  it  years  of  his  life.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,, 
that  the  fixation  cf  kings  requires  a  fuitable  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  which  may  on  certain  occafions  be  carried  even  to  a 
degree  of  pomp  andfplendor.  But  princes,  poffeffed  of  a  real 
and  folid  merit,  have  a  thoufand  ways  of  making  up  what  they 
may  feem  to  lofe  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  their  outward 
ftate  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himfelf  had  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  a  king  is  more  fure  of  gaining  refpedt  from  his 
people  by  the  wifdom  of  his  conduct,  than  by  the  greatnefs  of 
his  expences ;  and  that  affection  and  confidence  produce  a 

*  Xenopli.  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  91 — 99.  f  Senec.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  20. 

t  Non  belli  fed  luxurire  apparatuni — Aciem  Perfarum  auro  purpura- 

qne  fulgentem  intueri  jubebat  Alexander,  pnedam,  non  arma  geltantem. 
QXurt. 
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clofcr  attachment  to  his  perfon,  than  a  vain  admiration  of  un- 
neceffary  pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Cyrus’s  lalt 
example  became  very  contagious.  A  tafte  for  vanity  and  ex¬ 
pence  firft  prevailed  at  court,  then  fpread  itfelf  into  the  cities 
and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time  infefted  the  whole  nation, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  that  empire, 
which  be  himfelf  had  founded. 

What  is  here  faid  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Perfian  empire.  The  moll  judicious  hiftorians,  the  molt 
learned  philofophers,  and  the  profoundeft  politicians,  all  lay  it 
down  as  a  certain,  indifpntable  maxim,  that  wherever  luxury 
prevails,  it  never  fails  to  dellroy  the  moll  flourilhing  Hates  and 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  does 
but  too  clearly  demonllrate  this  maxim. 

What  is  this  fubtle,  fecret  poifon  then,  that  thus  lurks  un¬ 
der  the  pomp  of  luxury  and  the  charms  of  pleafure,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  enervating  at  the  fame  time  "both  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  body,  and  the  vigour  of  mind  ?  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  it  has  this  terrible  effect.  When  men  are 
accuftomed  to  a  foft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  veiy  fit 
for  Undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardlhips  of  war  ?  Are  they 
qualified  for  fuffering  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  ;  for  enduring 
hunger  and  thirft  ;  for  palling  whole  nights  without  deep  upon 
occafion  ;  for  going  through  continual  exercife  and  aCtion  : 
for  facing  danger  and  defpifing  death  ?  The  natural  effect  01 
voluptuoufnefs  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  infeparable  compa¬ 
nions  of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  fubjeCt  to  a  multitude  of  falfe 
wants  and  necefiities,  to  make  their  happinefs  depend  upon  a 
thoufand  trifling  conveniencies  and  fuperfluities,  which  they 
can  no  longer  he  without,  and  to  give  them  an  unreafonabie 
fondnefs  for  life,  on  account  of  a  thoufand  fecret  ties  and  en¬ 
gagements  that  endear  it  to  them,  and  which  by  ftifiing  in 
them  the  great  motives  of  glory,  zeal  for  their  prince,  and 
love  for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  Upwardly,  and 
hinder  them  from  expofing  themfelves  to  dangers,  which  may 
in  a  moment  deprive  them  of  all  thofe  things  wherein  they 
place  their  felicity.  \ 


SECTION  II.  \ 

THE  AEJECT  SUBMISSION  AND  SLAVERY  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the  caufes  of\the 
declenfion  of  the  Perfian  empire.  And  indeed,  what  contri¬ 
butes  moll  o  the  preservation  of  Hates,  and  renders  their  arms 

victorious, 
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viftorious,  is  not  the  number,  but  the  vigour  and  courage  of* 
their  armies  ;  and,  as  it  was  finely  faid  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
“  *from  the  day  a  man  lofeth  his  liberty,  he  lofeth  one  hall 
M(  of  his  ancient  virtue.”  He  is  no  longer  concerned  for  the 
profperity  of  the  (late,  to  which  he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  an 
alien  ;  and  having  loft  the  principal  motives  of  his  attachment 
to  it,  he  becomes  indifferent  about  the  fuccefs  of  public  affairs, 
about  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  country,  in  which  his  circum- 
flances  allow  him  to  claim  no  ihare,  and  by  which  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  condition  is  not  altered  or  improved.  It  may  truly  be 
faid,  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign  of  liberty.  That 
prince  never  added  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  nor  did  he  think 
that  a  defpotic  power  was  worthy  of  a  king  ;  or  that  there  was 
any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire  of  flaves.  His  tent  w'as 
always  open  ;  and  free  accefs  allowed  to  every  one  that  defired 
to  fpeak  to  him.  He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was  vifible,  ac- 
ceffible,  and  affable,  to  all ;  heard  their  complaints,  and  with 
his  oivn  eyes  obferved  and  rewarded  merit;  invited  to  bistable, 
not  only  his  general  officers  and  prime  minifters,  but  even  fub- 
alterns,  and  fometimes  whole  companies  of  foldiers.  -f-The 
fimplicity  and  frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable  of  giving 
fuch  entertainments  frequently.  His  aim  therein  was  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  officers  and  foldiers,  to  infpire  them  with  courag’e  and 
refolution,  to  attach  them  to  his  perfon  rather  than  to  his  dig¬ 
nity,  and  to  make  them  warmly  efpoufe  his  glory,  and  ftill  more 
the  intereft  and  profperity  of  the  bate.  This  is  what  may 
truly  be  called  the  art  of  governing  and  commanding. 

In  the  reading  of  Xenophon,  with  what  pleafure  do  we  ob- 
ferve,  not  only  thofe  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  juffnefs  and  inge¬ 
nuity  in  their  anfwers  and  repartees,  that  delicacy  in  jetting  and 
raillery  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  thjt  amiable  cheerfulnefs  and 
gaiety,  which  enlivened  their  entertainments,  from  which  all 
vanity  and  luxury  were  baniflied,  and  in  which  the.  principal 
feafoning  was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that  prevented 
all  conffraint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which  was  fo  far  from 
leffening  their  refpedt  for  the  prince,  that  it  gave  fuch  a  life 
and  fpirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  a  real  affedtion  and  tendernefs 
could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  by  fuch  a  con- 
du£t  as  this,  a  prince  doubles  and  trebles  bis  army  at  a  fmall 
expence.  Thirty  thoufand  men  of  this  fort  are  preferable  to 

*  Horn.  Odyff.  v.  322. 

f  Tantas  vires  habet  frugalitas  principis,  lit  tot  impendiis  tot  erogatio- 
nibus  fola  fufficiat.  Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 
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millions  of  fuch  Haves,  as  the  Perfians  became  afterwards.  In 
time  of  adlion,  on  a  decifive  day  of  battle,  this  truth  is  moil 
evident  ;  and  the  prince  is  more  iennble  of  it  than  any  body 
e’lfe.  At  the  battle  of  Thymbrsea,  when  Cyrus’s  horfe  fell  un¬ 
der  him,  Xenophon  takes  notice  how  much  it  concerns  a  com¬ 
mander  to  be  loved  by  his  foldiers.  The  danger  of  the  king’s 
perfon  became  the  danger  of  the  army ;  and  his  troops  on 
that  occafion  gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  under  the 
greated  part  of  his  fucceifors.  Their  only  care  was  to  fupport 
the  pomp  of  fovereignty.  I  mud  confefs,  their  outward  orna¬ 
ments  and  enfignsof  royalty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that 
end.  A  purple  robe,  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down 
to  their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heads  with  an  im¬ 
perial  diadem  round  it,  a  golden  fceptre  in  their  hands,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  throne,  a  numerous  and  Ihining  court,  a  multitude  of 
officers  and  guards ;  thefe  things  mud  needs  conduce  to 
heighten  the  fplendor  of  royalty  :  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all, 
is  of  little  or  no  value.  What  is  that  king  in  reality,  who 
lofes  all  his  merit  and  his  dignity,  when  he  puts  off  h;s  orna¬ 
ments? 

Some  of  the  eadern  kings,  to  procure  the  greater  reverence 
-to  their  perfon s,  generally  kept  themfelves  (hut  up  in  their  pa¬ 
laces,  and  feldom  (howed  themfelves  to  their  fubjecls.  We 
have  already  feen,  that  Dejoces,  the  firft  king  of  the  Medes, 
at  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  introduced  this  policy,  which 
-afterwards  became  very  common  in  all  the  eadern  countries. 
But  it  is  a  great  midake,  that  a  prince  cannot  defcend  from  his 
grandeur,  by  a  fort  of  familiarity,  without  debafing  orleffening 
his  greatnefs.  Artaxerxes  did  not  think  fo  ;  ar.d  *  Plutarch 
obfcrves,  that  that  prince,  and  queen  Statira,  his  wife,  took  a 
pleafure  in  being  vifible  and  ofeafiy  accefs  to  their  people;  and 
by  fo  doing  were  but  the  more  refpedled. 

Among  the  Perfians  no  fubjedt  whatfoever  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  king’s  prefence  without  prodrating  himfelf  before 
him  :  and  this  law,  which  Seneca  with  good  reafon  calls  a  Per- 
fian  (lavery,  \ P erficam  fervitutem,  extended  alfo  to  foreigners. 
We  diall  find  afterwards,  that  feveral  Grecians  refufed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  it,  looking  upon  fuch  a  ceremony  as  derogatory  to 
men  born  and  bred  in  the  bofom  of  liberty.  Some  of  them, 

*  In  Artax.  p.  1013. 

f  Lib.  iiL  dc  Benef.  c.  13.  et  lib.  iii.  ce  Ira,  c.  17. 
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lei;  1  pilous,  did  fubmit  to  it,  but  not  without  great  reluc- 
tar: ce;  a  i  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in  order  to  cover  the 
fliame  of  fuch  a  fervile  proflration,  *  purpofely  let  fall  his  ring, 
when  he  came  near  the  king,  that  he  might  have  occafion  to 
bend  his  body  on  another  account.  But  it  would  have  been 
criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  hefitate  or  de¬ 
liberate  about  an  homage,  which  the  kings  exacted  from  them 
with  tlie  utmoft  rigour. 

What  the  fcripture  relates  of  two  fovereigns  f  on  one  hand, 
whereof  the  one  commanded  all  his  fubjedts,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  proftrate  themfelves  before  his  image  ;  and  the  other  on  the 
fame  penalty  fufpended  all  adts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  all 
the  gods  in  general,  except  to  himfelf  only  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience  of  the  whole  city  of 
Babylon,  who  ran  all  together  on  the  firft  fignal  to  bend  the 
knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king  exclufively  of  all 
the  powers  of  heaven  ;  all  this  fhows  to  what  an  extravagant 
excefs  the  eaftern  kings  carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their 
flattery  and  fervitude. 

So  great  was  the  diftance  between  the  Perfian  king  and  his 
fubjedts,  that  the  latter,  of  what  rank  or  quality  foever,  whe¬ 
ther  fatrapce,  governors,  near  relations,  or  even  brothers  to  the 
king,  were  only  looked  upon  as  flaves  ;  whereas  the  king  him¬ 
felf  was  always  coniidered,  not  only  as  their  fovereign  lord  and 
abfolute  mailer,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  ;jlln  a  word,  the 
peculiar  charafter  of  the  Aliatics,  and  of  the  Periians  more 
particularly  than  any  other,  was  fervitude  and  flavery ;  which 
made  $  Cicero  fay,  that  the  defpotic  power  fome  Were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  eftablifh  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  was  an  in- 
fupportable  yoke,  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a  Perfian. 

It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtinefs  of  the  princes  on 
one  hand,  and  this  abject  fubmifiion  oi  the  people  on  the  other, 
which,  according  to  Plato  ||,  were  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  dilTolving  all  the  ties,  wherewith 
a  king  is  united  to  his  fubjefts,  and  the  fubjedts  to  their  king. 
Such  an  haughtinefs  extinguithes  all  affection  and  humanity  in 
the  former  ;  and  fuch  an  abjedt  Itate  of  flavery  leaves  the  peo¬ 
ple  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude.  The  Perfian  kings 
governed  and  commanded  only  by  threats  and  menaces,  and 
the  fubjedts  neither  obeyed  nor  marched,  but  with  unwilling- 

*  iElian.  1.  i.  Var.  Hiftor.  cap.  xxi. 

f  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  c.  iii.  Darius  the  Mede,  Dan.  c.  6. 

t  Plut  in  Apophth.  p.  213.  §  Lib.  x.  F.pill.  ad  Attic. 

j'  Lib.  iii.  de  Leg.  p-  697. 
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iiefs  and  reludlance.  This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  himfelf  give  us 
of  them  in  Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  reprefented  as  won¬ 
dering  how  the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go 
to  battle  with  a  good  will  and  inclination.  How  could  any 
thing  great  or  noble  be  expected  from  men  fo  difpirited  and 
deprefled  by  flavery  as  the  Perfians  were,  and  reduced  to  fuch 
an  abjeft  fervitude  ;  which,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Longinus*, 
is  a  kind  of  imprifonment,  wherein  a  man’s  foul  may  be  faid 
in  fome  fort  to  grow  little  and  contracted  f 

I  am  unwilling  to  fay  it,  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  the 
great  Cyrus  himfelf  did  not  contribute  to  introduce  among  the 
1  erfians,  both  that  extravagant  pride  in  their  kings,  and  that 
abjefl  fubmidion  and  flattery  in  the  people.  I-t  was  in  that  pom¬ 
pous  ceremony,  which  I  have  feveral  times  mentioned,  that 
the  Perfians,  till  then  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  far 
from  being  inclined  to  make  a  fhameful  proftitution  of  it  by 
any  mean  behaviour  or  fervile  compliances,  firft  bent  tlie  knee 
before  their  prince,  and  ftooped  to  a  porture  of  adoration.  Nor 
was  this  an  effedt  of  chance  :  for  Xenophon  intimates  clearly 
enough,  that  Cyrus,  j-  who  defired  to  have  that  homage  paid 
him,  had  appointed  perfons  on  purpofe  to  begin  it ;  whofe  ex¬ 
ample  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  multitude,  and  by  the 
Pei  flans  as  well  as  the  other  nations.  In  thefe  little  tricks 
and  ftratagems  we  no  longer  difcern  that  noblenefs  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  had  ever  been  confpicuous  in  that  prince  till 
tms  occafiun  :  and  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think,  that  being  arrived 
at  tne  utmoil  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could  no  longer  re¬ 
nt  thofe  violent  attacks,  wherewith  profperity  is  always  af- 
aulting  the  belt  of  princes,  £  fecund. a  res  fapient'.um  an: was 
jatigant ;  and  that  at  laft  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almofb 
mieparable  from  fovereign  power,  forced  him,  and  in  a  manner 
tore  him  from  himfelf  and  his  own  natural  inclinations  :  §  Vi 
aominalianis  convulfus  et  mutatus. 


SECTION  III. 

THF.  WRONG  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  PRINCES,  ANOTHER. 
CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

It  is  Plato  ||  Hill,  the  prince  of  philofophers,  who  makes 
tms  refleciion  ;  and  we  (hall  find,  if  we  narrowly  examine  the 

*  Cap.  xxxv.  f  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p,  215.  f  Salluft. 

§  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  v.,  c.  48.  ||  Lib.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  694,  695. 
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fa&  in  queftion,  how  folld  and  judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcus¬ 
able  Cyrus’s  conduct  was  in  this  refpeft. 

Never  had  any  man  more  reafon  than  Cyrus  to  he  fenfible 
how  highly  neceffary  a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince. 
He  knew  the  whole  value  of  it  with  regard  to  himfelf,  and  had 
found  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  his  own  experience*.  What 
he  moil  earneftly  recommended  to  his  officers,  in  that  fine  dif- 
courfe  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  in  order 
to  exhort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation  they  had 
acquired,  was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  knew  they  were  educated  in  Perfi3,  and  to  perfevere  them- 
felves  in  the  practice  of  the  fame  manners  as  were  practifed 
there. 

Would'  one  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  fpoke  and  thought  in 
this  manner,  could  ever  have  entirely  neglefted  the  education 
of  his  own  children  ?  Yet  this  is  what  happened  to  Cyrus. 
Forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  employing  himfelf  wholly 
about  his  conquefts,  he  left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that 
is,  to  princefies,  brought  up  in  acountry,  where  vanity,  luxury, 
and  voluptuoufnefs  reigned  in  the  higheft  degree ;  for  the 
queen,  his  wife,  was  of  Media.  And  in  the  lame  taite  and 
manner  were  the  two  young  princes,  Cambyfes  and  Smerdis, 
educated.  Nothing  they  alked  was  ever  refuted  them :  norwere 
their  defires  only  granted,  but  prevented.  The  great  maxim 
was,  that  their  attendants  ffiould  crofs  them  in  nothing,  never 
contradift  them,  nor  ever  make  ufe  of  reproofs  or  remonftran- 
ces  with  them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in  their  prefence, 
but  to  praife  and  commend  what  they  faid  and  did.  Fvery 
one  cringed  and  Hooped,  and  bent  the  knee  before  them  :  and 
it  was  thought  effential  to  their  greatnefs,  to  place  an  infinite 
diilance  between  them  and  the  reil  of  ir.anKi'nd,  as  rr  they  had 
been  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that  informs 
us  of  all  thefe  particulars:  for  Xenophon,  probably  to  fpare 
his  hero,  fays  not  one  word  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  prin¬ 
ces  were  brought  up,  though  he  gives  us  fo  ample  an  account 
of  the  education  of  their  father. 

What  furprifes  me  the  moll  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  leaftJ 
take  them  along  with  him  in  his  laft  campaigns,  in  order  to 
draw  them  out  of  that  foft  and  effeminate  courfe  of  life,  and 
to  inftruft  them  in  the  art  of  war;  for  they  mult  needs  have  been 
of  fufficient  years  :  but  perhaps  the  women  oppofed  lus  defigt); 
and  over-ruled  him. 


*  Cyrop.  1.  vli.  p.  zoo. 
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Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effedl  of  the  education  of 
t'hefe  princes  was  fuch  as  ought  to  be  expedited  from  it.  Cam- 
byfes  came  out  of  that  fchool  what  he  is  reprefented  in  hitlory, 
an  obftinate  and  felf-conceited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and 
vanity,  abandoned  to  the  mod  fcandalons  exceffes  of  drunken- 
nefs  and  debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman,  even  to  the  caufing 
his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  confequence  of  a  dream  ; 
in  a  word,  a  furious  frantic  madman,  who,  by  his  ill  condudt, 
brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  dedrudhion. 

His  father,  fays  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  a  great  many 
vaft  provinces,  immenfe  riches,  with  innumerable  forces  by  fea 
and  land  :  but  he  had  not  given  him  the  means  for  preferring 
them,  by  teaching  him  the  right  ufe  of  fuch  power. 

This  philofopher  makes  the  fame  reflections  with  regard  to 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  former,  not  being  the  fon  of  a  king* 
had  not  been  brought  ifp  in  the  fame  effeminate  manner  as  prin¬ 
ces  were  }  but  afcended  the  throne  with  a  long  habit  of  induf- 
try,  great  temper  and  moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Cyrus,  and  by  which  he  added  to  the  empire  almoft  S3 
many  provinces  as  the  other  had  conquered.  But  he  was  no 
better  a  father  than  him,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  fault 
of  his  predeceffor,  in  neglecting  the  education  of  his- children. - 
Accordingly,  his  fon  Xerxes  was  little  better  than  a  fecond 
Cambyfes. 

From  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  fhown  what  numberlefs 
rocks  and  quickfands,  almoit  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of  per- 
fons  bred  in  the  arms  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  concludes,  that 
one  principal  caufe  of  the  decleniion  and  ruin  of  the  Perfiart 
empire,  was  the  bad  education  of  their  princes  ;  becaufe  thofe 
firil  examples  had  an  influence  upon,  and  became  a  kind  of  rule 
to  all  their  fucceffors,  under  whom  every  thing  {till  degenerated 
more  and  more,  till  at  lalt  their  luxury  exceeded  all  bounds  and 
reftraints. 


SECTION  IV. 

THEIR  BREACH  OF  FAITH,  OR  WANT  OF  SINCERITY. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon*,  that  one  of  the  caufes, 
both  of  the  great  conaiption  of  manners  among  the  Perfians, 
and  of  the  deilruCtion  of  their  empire,  was  their  want  of  public 
faith.  Formerly,  fays  he,  the  king,  and  thofe  that  governed 
under  him,  thought  it  an  indifpenfable  duty  to  keep  their  word, 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  239, 
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and  inviolably  to  obferve  all  treaties,  .into  which  they  had 
entered  with  the  folemnity  cl  an  oath  ;  and  that  even  with  re- 
Ipeet  to  thcfe  that  had  rendered  themfelves  mod  unworthy  of 
filch  treatment,  through  their  perndiouinefs  and  infincerity  : 
and  it  was  by  this  true  policy  and  prudent  conduct,  that  they 
gained  the  abfc-lute  confidence,  both  of  their  oivn  fubjecls,  and 
of  all  their  neighbours  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  great  en¬ 
comium  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  Perfians,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus  ;  ^though  Xeno¬ 
phon  applies  it  hkewife  to  that  of  the  younger  Cvrus,  whofe 
grand  maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate  his  faith,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word  he 
had  given,  any  promiie  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had  concluded. 
Thefe  princes  had  a  juft  idea  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  rightly 
•  edged,  that  if  probity  and  truth  were  renounced  by  the  reft 
of  mankind,  they  ought  to  find  a  fandfuaiy  in  the  heart  of  a 
kmg  ;  who  being  the  bond  and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  fociety, 
f.iouid  alio  be  the  protector  and  avenger  of  faith  engaged  ; 
wnich  is  the  very  foundation  whereon  the  other  depends. 

Such  fentunents  as  thefe,  fo  noble,  audio  worthy  offer- 
fons  born  for  government,  did  not  laft  long.  A  falfe  prudence, 
and  a  fpurious  artificial  policy,  foon  {exceeded  in  their  place. 
Inftead  of  faith,  probity,  and  true  merit,  fays  Xenophon  fr 
which  heretofore  the  prince  ufed  to  cherifn  and  diftinguifh,  all 
the  cliief  offices  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled  with  thofe  pre¬ 
tended  zealous  fervunts  of  the  king,  who  facriiice  every  thing 
to  his  humour  and  Uippofed  intereft  ;  jwho  hold  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  falfehoca  and  deceit,  perftdioufuels  and  perjury,  if  boldly 
and  artfully  put  in  practice,  are  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  expe¬ 
dients  for  bringing  about  bis  enterprifes  and  defigns  ;  who  look 
upon  a  fcrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word,  ar.d  to 
the  engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an  effect  of 
puullanimity,  incapacity,  apd  want  of  undeniancing;  and  whofe 
opinion,  in  fhort,  is,  that  a  man  is  unqualified  for  government,, 
if  he  does  not  prefer  reafons  and  conuderations  of  ftate,  before 
the  exact  obfervation  of  treaties,  though  concluded  in  ever  fo 
fclemn  and  facred  a  manner. 

The  Afiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  foon  imitated  their 
prince,  who  became  their  example  and  inftructor  in  double- 

*  De  exped.  Cyr.  1.  L  p.  267.  f  Cyrop.  L  vii.  p.  239. 
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dealing  and  treachery.  They  foon  gave  themfelves  up  to  vio¬ 
lence,  injuftice,  and  impiety  :  and  from  thence  proceeds  that 
ftranofe  alteration  and  difference  we  find  in  their  manners,  as 
ztlfo  the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their  fovereigns,  which 
is  both  the  natural  confequence  and  punifhment  of  the  little 
regard  princes  pay  to  the  mod  facred  and  awful  folemnities  of 
religion. 

Surely  the  oath,  by  which  treaties  are  fealed  and  ratified, 
and  the  Deity  brought  in  not  only  asprefent,  but  as  guarantee 
of  the  conditions  ftipulated,  is  a  moll  facred  and  auguft  cere¬ 
mony,  very  proper  for  the  fubjedlingof  earthly  princes  to  the 
fupreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  alone  is  qualified  to 
judge  them  ;  and  for  the  keeping  all  human  majelly  within 
the  bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before  the  majelly 
of  God,  in  refpedl  of  which  it  is  nothing.  Now,  if  princes 
will  teach  their  people  not  to  Hand  in  fear  of  the  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing,  how  {hall  they  be  able  to  fecure  their  refpedl  and  reverence  . 
to  themfelves  ?  When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  extinguilhed 
in  the  fubjedls  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will  become  of 
fidelity  and  obedience,  and  by  what  ftays  or  pillars  {hall  the 
throne  be  fupported  ?  *Cyrus  had  good  reafon  to  fay,  that  he 
looked  upon  none  as  good  fervants  and  faithful  fubjedls,  but 
fuch  as  had  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  a  reverence  for  the  Deity  : 
nor  is  it  at  all  aftonilhing,  that  the  contempt  which  an  impious 
prince,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  fandlity  of  oaths,  {hows  of 
God  and  religion,  {hould  {hake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
firmeft  and  belt  eftabliihed  empires,  and  fooner  or  later  occa- 
fion  their  utter  deflru&ion.  Kings,  fays  f  Plutarch,  when  any 
revolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to  complain  bit¬ 
terly  of  their  fubjedls’  unfaithfulnefs  and  difloyalty :  but  they  do 
them  wrong;  and  forget,  that  it  was  themfelves  who  gave  them 
the  firft  lefions  of  their  difloyalty,  by  {flowing  no  regard  to  juf- 
tice  and  fidelity,  which  on  all  occafions  they  facrificed  without 
fcruple  to  their  own  particular  intereffs. 

*  Cyrop,  L  viii.  p.  204.  f  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  390, 
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GREECE. 


OF  all  the  ancient  nations,  fcarce  have  any  been  fo  highly 
celebrated,  or  furnifhed  hiftory  with  fo  many  valuable 
monuments  and  illuftrious  examples,  as  Greece.  In  what  light 
foever  the  is  coniidered,  whether  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the 
■vvifdom  of  her  laws,  or  the  ftudv  and  improvement  of  arts  and 
fciences,  all  thefe  fhe  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfection  ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  faid,  that  in  all  refpects  Ihe  has  in  fome  meafure' 
been  the  fchool  of  mankind. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  very  much  afFe&ed  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  fuch  a  nation  j  efpecially  when  we  coniider  that  it  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  extraordinary  merit,  many 
of  whom  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  much  by  their  fwords,  as 
by  their  pens  ;  and  were  as  great  commanders  and  able  ftatef- 
men^  as  excellent  hiftorians.  I  confef3,  it  is  a  vaft  advantage 
to  have  fuch  men  for  guides  ;  men  of  an  exquifite  judgment 
and  confummate  prudence  ;  of  a  juft  and  perfeCf  tafte  in  every 
refpeft  ;  and  who  furnifh  not  only  the  fadts  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  expreffions  wherewith  they  are  to  be  reprefented  ; 
but,  what  is  more,  who  furnifn  all  the  proper  refle&ions  that  are 
to  accompany  thofe  fads  ;  and  which  are  the  rnoft  ufeful  im¬ 
provements  refulting  from  hiftory.  Thefe  are  the  rich  fources 
from  whence  I  fhaii  draw  all  that  I  have  to  fay,  after  I  have 
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previously  enquired  into  the  firft  origin  and  eftabliihment  of 
the  Grecian  ftates.  As  this  inquiry  mult  be  dry,  and  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording  much  delight  to  the  reader,  1  fhall  be  as 
brief  as  poffible.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that,  I  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  draw  a  kind  of  a  (hort  plan  of  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  feveral  parts  that  compofe  it. 


ARTICLE  I, 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  fonth  part  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Aigean  lea,  now 
called  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cretan,  or  Can- 
dian  fea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fea  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Illyria  and  Thrace. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece  are,  Epirus,  Pelo- 
ponnetus,  Greece  properly  fo  called,  Theffaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  fituated  to  the  weft,  and  divided 
from  Theffaly  and  Macedonia  by  mount  Pindus,  and  the  A- 
croceraunian  mountains. 

The  moll  remarkable  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Molof- 
Jlans ,  whofe  chief  city  is  Dodoha,  famous  for  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  Chaohians ,  whofe  principal  city  is  O- 
ricum.  The  Ehtfprotians,  whofe  city  is  Buthrotum,  where 
was  the  palace  and  refidence  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnantans , 
whofe  city  was  Ambracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf. 
Near  to  this  flood  A£lium,  famous  for  the  vidlory  of  Auguftus 
Ctefar,  who  built  over-againft  that  city,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  gulf,  a  city  named  Nicopolis.  There  were  two  little  rivers 
in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabulous  ftory,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  mull  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times  ; 
as  *  Polybius  relates,  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  after  having  de¬ 
feated  Perfeus,  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  deftroyed  feventy 
cities  in  that  country,  the  greateft  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Moloffians ;  and  that  he  carried  away  from  thence  no  lefs 
than  150,000  prifoners. 

Peloponnefus.  This  is  a  peninfula,  now  called  the  Morea, 
Joined  to  the  reft  of  Greece  only  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
that  is  but  fix  miles  broad.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral 
princes  have  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  through  this  Ifthmus. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnefus  are  Achilla,  properly  fo  called, 
whofe  chief  cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Paine,  &c.  Elis,  in 
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which  is  Olympia,  otherwife  called  Pifa,  feated  on  the  river 
Alpheus,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic  games  ufed  to 
be  celebrated.  Cyllene,  the  country  of  Mercury.  Mejferiia, 
in  which  are  the  cities  of  Meflene,  Pylos,  in  the  laft  of  which 
Neftor  was  born,  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  flood  the 
cities  of  Tega,  Stymphdlos,  Mantinea,  and  Megalop'olis,  Po¬ 
lybius’s  native  place.  Laco'nia,  wherein  flood  Sparta,  or  La- 
cedaehnon,  and  Amyclse  \  mount  Taygetus  ;  the  river  Eurotas, 
and  the  cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which  was  the  city  of 
Argos,  called  alfo  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno  ; 
Nemeh,  Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezen,  and  Epidadrus,  wherein 
was  the  temple  of  AEfculapius. 


GREECE,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  country  were  JEtolia,  in  which 
were  the  cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Olenus.  Ddris,  Lo¬ 
ads,  inhabited  by  the  Ozblae.  Naupa^tum,  now  called  Le~ 
panto,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  Phocis. 
Antyclra.  Delphos  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnaffus,  famous 
for  the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  country  alfo  was  mount 
Helicon.  Baotia.  Orchomenos.  Thefpia.  Cherouea,  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  native  country.  Plataea,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mar- 
donius.  Thebes.  Aiilis,  famous  for  its  port,  from  whence 
the  Grecian  army  fet  fail  for  the  liege  of  Troy.  Leutlra,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  A(tica.  Megara. 
Eleufis.  Decelia.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the 
Perfian  army.  Athens,  whofe  ports  were  Piraeus,  Munichia, 
and  Phalerus  ;  and  mountains  Hymettus  and  Cithaeron.  La- 
cris. 

LheJJaly.  The  moil  remarkable  towns  of  this  province 
were,  Gomphi,  Pharfalia,  near  which  Julius  Caefar  defeated 
Pompey.  Magnesia.  Methone,  at  the  fiege  of  which  Philip 
loft  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  ftrait,  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes’s  numerous  army  by  the  vigorous  refiftance 
of  300  Spartans,  Phthia.  Thebes.  Larina.  Demetrias. 
The  delightful  vallies  of  Tempe,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Olfa,  three  mountains  cele¬ 
brated  in  fabulous  llory  for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Macedonia.  I  ftiall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  country.  Epidamnus,  or  Dyrracltium,  now  cal¬ 
led  Durazzo.  Apollonia.  Pella,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  the  native  place  of  Philip  and  of  his  fon  Alexander  the 
Great.  AEgaea.  AEdeffa.  Pallene.  Olinthus,  from  whence 
the  Olynthiacs  of  Dcmofthenes  took  their  name.  Torone. 

Arcanthus, 
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Arcanthus.  TheiTalonica,  now  called  Salonicbi.  Stagira,  the 
place  of  Anftotle’s  birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous 
ior  the  victory  gained  there  by  Auguflus  and  Anthony  over 
.Brutus  and  Caflius.  Scotuffa.  Mount  Athos  ;  and  the  river 
otrunon. 

THE  GRECIAN  ISLES. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  iilands  contiguous  to  Greece, 
that  are  very  famous  in  hiflory.  In  the  Ionian  fea,  Corcyra, 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  Corfu.  Cephalene 
andZacyrtthus,  now  Cephalona  and  Zant.  Ithica,  the  country 
01  UlylTes,  and  Dulichium.  Near  the  promontory  Malea,  over- 
agamll  Laconia,  is  Cithera.  In  the  Saronic  gulph,  are  JE.g ina, 
and  Salamine,  fo  famous  for  the  naval  battle  between  Xerxes 
and  the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Afia  lie  the  Spora- 
■des  ;  and  the  Cyclades,  the  moll  noted  of  which  are  Andros, 
Delos,  and  Paros,  anciently  famous  for  fine  marble.  Higher 
up  in  the  ZEgean  fea  is  Eubcea,  nowNegropont,  feparated  from 
the  mam  land  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Epirus.  The 
moll  remarkable  city  of  this  ifle  was  Chalcis.  Towards  the 
north  is  Cyrus,  and,  a  good  deal  higher,  Lemnos,  now  called 
Stahmine  ;  and  Hill  farther,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is 
Lelbos,  whofe  principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the 
file  has  lince  taken  the  name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  Scio,  re¬ 
nowned  for  excellent  wine;  and,  lallly,  Samos.  Some  of 
thefe  lall  mentioned  iiles  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Afia. 

The  illand  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  ifles 
contiguous  to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  aEgean  fea,  or 
the  Archipelago  ;  and  on  the  fouth  the  African  ocean.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  Gortyna,  Cydon,  Gnoffus;  and  its  moun¬ 
tains,  Difite,  Ida,  and  Corycus.  Its  labyrinth  is  famous  over 
all  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  moll  of  thefe  ifles. 

They  had  likewife  fettlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy, 
towards  Calabria*,  which  places  are  for  that  reafon  called 
Gratia  Magna. 

"t~  fhit  their  grand  fettlement  was  m  Afia  Minor,  and  parti- 
ctilaily  in  Atolls,  Ionia,  and  Doris.  The  principal  towns  of 
yEolis  are,  Cumx,  Phocsea,  Elea.  Of  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Clazo- 
xnene,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  and  Ephefus.  Of  Doris, 
^PalicarnaiTus  and  Cnidos. 

They  nad  alfo  a  great  number  of  colonies  difperfed  up  and 
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down  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  I  (hall  give  feme 
account  as  occaiion  fhall  offer. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  HISTORY  INTO  FOUR 
SEVERAL  AGES. 

The  Grecian  hiftory  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages, 
all  noted  by  fo  many  memorable  epochas  ;  all  which  together 
include  the  fpace  of  2154  years. 

The  firft  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  feveral  petty 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  beginning  with  that  of  Sicyone,  which 
is  the  mod  ancient,  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  comprehends 
about  loco  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1820  to 
the  year  2820. 

The  fecond  begins  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyffafpes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  hif¬ 
tory  begins  to  be  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Periians  ;  and 
contains  the  fpace  of  663  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
2820  to  the  year  3483.  * 

The  third  is  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  fined:  part 
of  the  Grecian  hiftory  ;  and  takes  in  the  term  of  198  years, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  theyear  3681. 

The  fourth  and  laft  age  commences  from  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to  decline,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  their  final  fubjeftion  by  the  Romans.  The  epocha 
of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  dated, 
partly  fiom  the  taking  and  deftruction  of  Corinth  by  the  con- 
ful  L.  Mummius,  in  3858  ;  partly  from  the  extinction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucides  in  Afia,  by  Pompey,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3039;  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt, 
by  Auguftus,  anno  mun.  3974.  This  laft  age  includes  in  all 
293  years. 

Of  thefe  four  diftindt  ages,  1  fhall  in  this  place  only  touch 
upon  the  two  firft,  in  a  very  fuccindt  manner,  juft  to  give  the 
reader  fome  general  notion  of  that  obfeure  period  ;  becaufe 
thofe  times,  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  them,  have  more  of  fable 
in  them  than  of  real  hiftory;  and  are  wrapped  up  in  fuch  a  dark- 
nefs  and  obfeurity,  as  are  very  hard,  if  not  impoffible,  to  pene¬ 
trate  :  and  I  have  often  declared  already',  that  Inch  a  dark  and 
laborious  inquiry',  though  very  ufeful  for  thofe  that  are  for 
going  to  the  bottom  of  hiftory,  does  not  come  within  the  plan 
of  my  defign. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GRECIANS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  the 
firlt  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations,  vve  muff.  neceffarily  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  in  holy  fcripture. 

*  Javan,  or  Ion  (for  in  the  Hebrew  the  fame  letters  diffe¬ 
rently  pointed  form  thefe  two  different  name's),  the  fon  of  Ja- 
phet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  certainly  the  father  of  all 
thofe  nations  that  went  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Greeks,  though  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the 
Ionians  only,  which  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks. 
But  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others,  give 
no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations, 
than  that  of  Ionians  ;  fand  for  this  reafon  Alexander,  in 
the  predictions. of  Daniel,  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
king  of  J  Javan. 

§  Javan  had  four  fons,  Eliza,  Tarffs,  Chittim,  and  Dcdanim. 
As  Javan  was  the  original  father  of  the  Grecians  in  general, 
no  doubt  but  his  four  fons  were  the  heads  and  founders  of  the 
chief  tribes  and  principal  branches  of  that  nation,  which  be¬ 
came  in  fucceeding  ages  fo  renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 

Eliza  is  the  fame  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee 
tranffation  ;  and  the  word  "eaaws,  which  was  ufed  as  the  com¬ 
mon  appellation  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  word  "EAAas  was  of  the  whole  country,  has  no  other  deri¬ 
vation.  The  city  of  Elis,  very  ancient  in  Peloponnefus,  the 
Elyfian  fields,  the  river  Eliffus,  or  Iliffus,  have  long  retained 
the  marks  of  their  beincr  derived  from  Eliza,  and  have  contri- 
buted  more  to  preferve  his  memory,  than  the  hiilorians  them- 
felves  of  the  nation,  who  were  inquifftive  after  foreign  affairs, 
and  but  little  acquainted  with  their  own  original ;  becaufe  as 
they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  they  did 
not  carry  their  inquiries  10  high.  Upon  which  account,  they 
themfeives  derived  the  words  Hellenes  and  Iones  from  another 
fountain,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequcl ;  for  I  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  give  fome  account  of  their  opinions  aifo  iu  this 
refpedl. 

Tarffs  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Javan.  He  fettled,  as  his  bre¬ 
thren  did,  in  fome  part  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia,  or  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  as  Eliza  did  in  Peloponnefus. 

*  Gen.  x.  2.  -j-  Dan.  viii.  21. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of 
the  Macedonians,  according-  to  the  authority  of  the  firft  book 
oi  the  Maccabees,  *  in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  faid,  that 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his 
country,  which  was  that  of  Cetthim,  f  or  Chittim,  to  make 
war  agaiiift  Darius,  king  of  Perfia.  And  in  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter,  fpeakmg  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the  lait 
kings  of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  PerfeusJ,  the  two  laft-men- 
tioned  prine'es  are  called  kings  of  the  Cetheans, 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Theffaly  and  Epirus 
were  the  portion  of  the  fourth  fon  of  Javan.  The  impious 
worihip  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dodona  § 
itfelf,  are  proofs  that  fome  remembrance  of  Dodanim  had  re¬ 
mained  with  the  people,  who  derived  their  firib  ehablilhment 
and  origin  from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  concerning  the 
true  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations.  The  holy  feripture,  whofe 
cefign  is  not  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity,  but  to  nourifh  and  improve 
our  piety,  after  feathering  tliefe  few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us  in 
utter  darknefs  concerning  the  reft  of  their  hiftory ;  which  there¬ 
fore  can  only  be  colledxed  from  profane  authors.. 

If  we  may  believe  ||  Pliny,  the  Grecians  were  fo  called  from 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very  un¬ 
certain  tradition.  Plomer,  in  his  poems,  calls  them  Plellenes, 
Dana!,  Argiyes,  and  Achaians.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
word  Grtecus  is  not  once  ufed  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rullieity  of  the  firft  Grecians  would  appear 
incredible,  it  we  could  call  in  quellion  the  teftimony  of  their 
own  hiftorians  upon  that  article.  But  a  people  fo  vain  of  their 
origin,  as  to  adorn  it  by  fiction  and  fable,  we  may  be  fure 
w  ould  never  think  of  inventing  any  tiring  in  its  difparagernent. 
Who  **  would  imagine  that  the  people,  to  whom  the  world 
ir  indebted  for  all  her  knowledge  in  literature  and  thefciences, 
fhould  be  defeended  from  mere  favages,  who  knew  no  other 
law  than  force,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture  ?  And 
vet  this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  cafe,  from  the  divine  honours 
..they  decreed  to  the  perfon  who  firft  taught  them  to  feed 
upon  acorns,  .as  a  more  delicate  and  wholefome  nourifhment 
than  herbs.  There  was  It  ill  a  great  diftance  from  thir  firft 
improvement  to  a  ftate  of  urbanity  and  politenefs ;  ncr  did 
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they  indeed  arrive  at  the  latter,  till  after  a  long  procefs  of 
time. 

The  weaked  were  not  the  lad  to  underdand  the  necefiky 
of  living  together  in  focietv,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves 
againd  violence  and  oppreffion.  At  fird  they  built  iingle 
houfes  at  a  didance  from  one  another  ;  the  number  of  which 
infenfibly  increafing,  formed  in  time  towns  and  cities.  But  the 
bare  living  together  in  fociety  was  not  fufficient  tgc'polifh  fuch. 
a  people.  Egypt  and  Phcenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing  this. 
Both  *  thefe  nations  contributed  to  indruA  and  civilize  the 
Grecians,  by  the  colonies  they  fent  among  them.  The  latter 
taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and  commerce  ;  the  former 
the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  polity,  gave  them  a  tade  for 
arts  and  fciences,  and  initiated  them  into  their  myfteries. 

f  Greece,  in  her  infant  Hate,  was  expofed  to  great  commo¬ 
tions  and  frequent  revolutions  ;  becaufe,  as  the  people  had  no 
fettled  correfpondence,  and  no  fuperior  power  to  give  laws  to 
the  red,  every  thing  was  determined  by  force  and  violence. 
The  ftronged  invaded  the  lands  of  their  neighbours  which  they 
thought  mod  fertile  and  delightful,  and  difpoffeffed  the  lawful 
owners,  who  were  obliged  to  feek  new  fettlements  dfewhere, 
As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren  country,  its  inhabitants  had 
not  the  fame  invafions  and  outrages  to  fear,  and  therefore  corr- 
fequently  kept  themielves  in  pofieffion  of  their  ancient  terri¬ 
tories  ;  for  which  reafon  they  took  the  name  or  that 

is,  men  born  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  to  didinguifi 
themfelves  from  the  red  of  the  nations,  that  had  aimed  all 
tranfplanted  themfelves  from  place  to  place. 

Such  were  in  general  the  fir  it  beginnings  of  Greece.  We 
mud  now  enter  into' a  more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  tire  edablifntnent  of  the  feveral  different  dates 
whereof  the  whole  country  confided. 


ARTICLE  I\L 

THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  INTO  WHICH  GREECE  WAS 
DIVIDED. 

Is  thofe  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconfiderable,  and 
of  very  fmall  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom  being  often  given  to 
afinglecity,  with  a  few  leagues  of  land  depending  upon  it. 
^S.cynn.  The  mod.  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that  of 
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Seyon  ;  whofe  beginning  is  placed  by  Eufebius  1313  years 
before  the  firft  Olympiad.  Its  duration  is  believed  to  have 
been,  about  1  coo  years. 

*  Argos.  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Ptloponnefus,  began 
1080  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  firft  king  of  it  was  Inachus.  His  fucceffors  were,  his  fon 
Phoroneus  ;  Apis;  Argus,  from  whom  the  country  took  its 
name  ;  and,  alter  feveral  others,  Gelanor,  who  was  dethroned 
and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Dnnaus,  the  Egyptian,  -j-  The 
fucceffors  of  this  laft  were  firft  Lynceas,  the  fon  of  his  brother 
.ddgyptus,  who  alone,  of  50  brothers,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of 
the  Danaides  ;  then  Abas,  Proeius ,  and  Acnfius. 

OfDanac,  daughter  to  the  laft,  was  born  Perfeus,  who  hav¬ 
ing,  when  lie  was  grown  up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grand¬ 
father  Acrifius,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fight  of  Argos* 
v,  here  he  committed  that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to  My- 
cense,  and  there  fixed  the  feat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mycerue.  Perfeus  then  tranfiated  the  feat  of  the  kingdom 
from  Argos  to  Mycenae.  He  left  feveral  fons  behind  him  ; 
among  others  Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and  Eledtryon.  Alcaeus  was 
the  father  of  Amphitryon,  Sthenelus  of  Euryftheus,  and  Elec- 
tryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  married Alcmena,  upon  whom 
Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Emu  ftheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  fame  day; 
bat  as  the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Juno’s,  management  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  of  the  latter,  Hercules  was  forced  to  be  fubjedl 
to  him,  and  was  obliged  by  his  order  to  undertake  the  twelve 
labours,  fo  celebrated  in  fable. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycens  after  Perfeus  were, 
FJeclryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Euryjlheus.  The  laft,  after  the  death 
of  Hercules,  declared  open  war  again  ft  his  defeendants,  appre¬ 
hending  they  might  fome  time  or  other  attempt  to  dethrone 
him  ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  done  by  the  Heraclidse  ;  for, 
having  killed  Euryftheus  in  battle,  they  entered  vi&orious  into 
Peloponnefns,  and  made  t’nemfelves  mafteis  of  the  country. 
But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  determined  by  fate,  a 
plague  enfued,  which,  with  the  direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after  this,  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  ambiguous  expreffion  of  the  oracle,  they  made  a 
fecond  attempt,  which  like  wife  proved  fruitlefs.  This  was 
about  20  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 
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At  reus ,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide  to 
Euryftheus,  was  -the  latter’s  fuccelfor  :  and  in  this  manner 
the  crown  came  to  the  defendants  of  Pelops,  from  whom  Pe- 
hiponnefus,  which  before  was  called'  Apia,  derived  its  name. 
The  bloody  hatred  of  the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyef.es, 
is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Pliflhenes ,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  fucceeded  his  father  hi  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mycenae,  which  he  left  to  his  fon  Aga;nen;;;:,n ,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Oreftes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  was 
filed  with  enormous  and  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it  came 
into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

Tifamenes  a.r.d  Pent  hi  Ins,  fons  of  Oreftes,  reigned  after  their 
father,  and  were  at  laft  driven  out  of  Peloponnefus  by  the  He- 
raclidae. 

*  Athens.  Cecrops ,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of 
this  kingdom.  Having  fettled  in  Attica,  he  divided  all  the 
country  fubjeft  to  him  into  12  diflricls.  He  alfo  eftabliPned 
the  Areopagus. 

This  auguft  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  fuccelfor  C remans, 
adjudged  the  famous  difference  between  Neptune  and  Mars. 
In  his  time  happened  Deucalion’s  food.  The  deluge  of  Ogv- 
ges  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient,  being  1020  years  before 
the  firfl.  Olympiad,  and  confecp.rev.tly  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2208. 

Ariphihlyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confeder¬ 
acy  between  1 2  nations,  which  affembled  twice  a  year  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  there  to  offer  their  common  facrifices,  and  to  confult 
together  upon  their  affairs  in  general,  as  alfo  upon  the  affairs 
of  each  nation  in  particular.  This  convention  was  called  the 
Affembly  of  the  Amphietyons. 

The  reign  of  JLreSheus  is  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of  Ceres' 
in  Attica,  after  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine ;  as  alio 
for  the  inllitution  of  the  myfteries  at  Eleufis. 

fThe  reign  of  Aegeus,  the  fon  of  Pandion,  is  the  moil  illuf- 
trious  period  of  the  hiflory  of  the  heroes.  In  his  time  are 
placed  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts;  the  celebrated  labours 
of  Hercules  ;  the  war  of  Minos,  fecond  king  of  Crete,  again;! 
the  Athenians  ;  the  ftory  of  Thefeus  and  Ariadne. 

Thefeus  fucceeded  his  father  iEgeus.  Cecrops  had  divided 
Attica  into  12  boroughs,  or  12  diilridts,  feparated  from  each 
other.  Thefeus  brought  the  people  to  underhand  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  common  government,  and  united  the  12  boroughs 
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Into  one  city,  or  body-politic,  in  which  the  whole  authority 
tvas  united. 

Codrits  was  the  lall  king  of  Athens  ;  he  devoted  uimfclf  to 
die  for  his  people. 

*  After  him  the  tide  of  King  was  extinguifhed  among  the 
Athenians.  Mcdon ,  his  fon,  was  fet  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  the  title  of  Archcn,  that  is  to  fay,  prefident 
or  governor.  The  firft  Archontes  were  for  life;  but  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  growing  wearv  of  a  government  which  they  ftill  thought 
bore  too  great  a  refemblance  to  royal  power,  made  their  Ar- 
chontes  elective  every  io  years,  and  at  laid  i educed  it  to  an 
annual  office. 

■f  Thebes.  Cadmus,  who  came  by  fea  from  the  coaft  of 
Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  fuzed  upon 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  afterwards  called  Bceotia. 
He  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  lcall  a  citadel,  which 
from  his  own  name  he  called  Cadmasa,  and  there  fixed  the  feat 
of  his  power  and  dominion. 

The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  fuccefiors,  and  of 
Jocafta  his  wife,  of  CEdipus  their  fon,  of  Eteocles  and  Polv- 
nices,  who  were  born  of  the  inceftucus  marriage  of  Jocaffa  with 
CEdipus,  have  furniffied  ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration 
and  theatrical  repvefentations. 

Sparta ,  or  Lacedamon.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Lelix,  the  firft: 
king  of  Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  1516  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era. 

Tyndarus ,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedasmon,  had,  by  Leda, 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  who  were  twins,  befides  Helena,  and  Ch- 
temneflra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae.  Hav¬ 
ing  furvived  his  two  for,s,  the  twins,  he  began  to  think  ofehuf- 
ing  a  fuccelfor,  by  looking  cut  for  a  hufband  for  Iris  daughter 
Helena.  All  the  pretenders  to  this  pi  incefs  bound  tliemfelves 
by  oath,  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  fubmit  to  the  choice  which 
the  lady  herfelf  ffiould  make,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Me- 
nelaus.  She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her  hulband, 
before  ffie  was  carried  off  by  Alexander  Paris,  fon  of  Priam, 
king  of  the  Trojans  ;  which  rape  was  the  caufe  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Greece  did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or  experience 
her  united  ffrength,  till  the  famous  fiege  of  that  city,  where 
the  Achillefes,  the  Ajaxes,  the  Neftors,  and  the  Ulyflefes,  gave 
Afia  fufficient  reafon  to  forebode  her  future  fubje&ion  to  their 
polterity.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten  years  fiege. 
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much  about  the  time  that  Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  God, 
that  is,  according  to  l’ifhop  Ulher,  in  the  year  ot  the  worid 
2820,  and  1184  years  before  Jefus  Chrilt.  This  epocha  is 
famous  in  hiftory,  and  Ihould  carefully  be  remembered,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete  years,  from 
one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another.  We  ilia'll 
elfewhere  give  an  account  of  the  inftitution  of  thefe  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pila, 
othervvife  called  Olympia. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  776  years  before  Jefus  Chrift, 
from  t.he  games,  in  which  Corebus  won  the  prize  in  the 
races. 

Fourfcore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidae  re¬ 
entered  the  Peloponnefus,  and  f  ,:zed  Lacedaemon,  where  two 
brothers,  Euryilhenes  and  Procles,  fons  of  Ariftodemus,  began 
to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time  the  feeptre  always  con¬ 
tinued  jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  defendants  of  thofe  t.vo 
families.  Many  years  after  this,  Lycurgus  inftituted  that  body 
of  laws  for  the  Spartan  ilate,  which  rendered  both  the  legifla- 
tor  and  republic  fo  famous  in  hiftory.  T  fnall  fpeak  of  them 
at  large  in  tine  fequel. 

*  Corinth.  Corinth  beqan  later  than  the  other  cities  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  to  be  governed  by  particular  kings.  It 
was  at  firft  fubjcCt  to  thofe  of  Argos  and  Mycence  ;  at  la  It 
Sifyphus,  the  fon  of  iEolus,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  But 
his  defendants  were  diipoffeffed  of  the  throne  by  the  Heracli- 
ds,  about  1 10  years  after  the  liege  of  Troy. 

The  regal  power  after  this  came  to  the  defendants  of  Bac- 
chis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an  ariilo- 
cracy,  that  is,  the  reins  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  annually  chofe  from  among  themfelves  a 
chief  magillrate  whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  laft  Cypfelus 
having  gained  the  people,  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  fon  Periander ;  who  was  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  fages,  on  account  of  the  love  he  bore  to 
learning,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learned  men. 

f  Macedonia.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  had 
any  great  regard  to  Macedonia.  Her  kings  living  retired  in 
woods  and  mountains,  teemed  not  to  be  conlidered  as  a  part  of 
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Greece.  They  pretended,  that  their  kings,  of  whom  Car  an  v.s 
,was  the  iirft,  were  defeended  from  Hercules.  Philip  and  his 
fon  Alexander  raifed  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  It  had  fublitled  471  years  before  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  had  continued  155  years  more,  t ill  Pcrfeus  was 
beaten  and  taken  by  the  Romans;  in  all  626  years. 


ARTICLE  V. 

COLONIES  OF  THE  GREEKS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR. 

w  e  have  already  obferved,  that,  fourfeore  years  after  the  ta-- 
king  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidse  recovered  Peloponnefus,  after 
having  defeated  the  Pelopidse,  that  is,  Tifameues  and  Penthi- 
lus,  funs  of  Ore  fees  ;  and  that  they  divided  the  "kingdoms  of 
Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedainon,  among  them. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  t'.  3  almoh  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  made  way  for  feveral  very  fanfeus  tranfmigra- 
tions  ;  which  the  better  to  underhand,  and  to  have  the  clearer 
idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  Grecian  nations,  asalfo  of  the  four 
dialedls,  or  different  idioms  of  fpeech,  that  prevailed  among 
them,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look  a  little  farther  back  into 
hiitory. 

*  Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Theffaly,  and  under  whom 
happened  the  flood  that'  bears  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha  his 
wife,  two  fons,  Helenus  and  Amphiftyon.  This  lait,  having 
driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens,  reigned  there  in  his  place.  Pie- 
lenus,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftorians  of  his  country,  gave  the 
name  of  Hellenes  to  the  Greeks :  he  had  three  fons,  Aiolus> 
Dorns,  and  Xuthus. 

ASolus,  who  was  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  his  father,  and,  befsdes 
Theffaly,  had  Locris  and  Bceotia  added  to  his  dominions.  Se¬ 
veral  of  his  defeendants  went  into  Peloponnefus  with  Pelops; 
the  fon  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnefus 
took  its  name,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnaffus  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Dorus,  and  from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  fome  particular 
difguft,  to  quit  his  country,  retired  to  Attica,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Evechtheus,  king  ot  the  Athenians,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons,  Achams  and  Ion. 

An  unvoluntary  murder,  commited  by  Achreus,  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Peloponnefus,  which  was  then  called  Egialaea,  of 
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which  one  part  was  from  him  called  Achaia.  His  defcendants 
fettled  at  Lacedaemon. 

Ion,  having  fignalized  himfelfby  his  vidtories,  was  invited 
by  the  Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and  gave  the  country 
his  name ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  likewife  called 
Tomans.  The  number  of  the  citizens  increaied  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  fend  a  colony  of  the 
Ionians  into  Peloponnefus,  who  likewife  gave  the  name  to  the 
country  they  poffelfed. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus,  though  compofed 
of  different  people,  were  united  under  the  names  of  Achaeans 
and  Ionians. 

The  Heraclidae,  fourfcore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
refolved  ferioufly  to  recover  Peloponnefus,  which  of  right  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  They  had  three  principal  leaders,  fons  of 
Ariitomachus,  namely,  Timenes,  Crefphontes,  and  Ariftode- 
mus  ;  the  lad  dying,  his  two  fons,  Euryfthenes  and  Procles, 
fucceeded  him.  The  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  was  as  happy 
as  the  motive  was  juft,  and  they  recovered  the  polfeflion  of 
their  ancient  dominion.  Argos  fell  to  Timenes,  Meffenia  to 
Crefphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the  two  fons  of  Ariftodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achaeans  as  were  Tefcended  from  iEolus,  and 
had  hitherto  inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Dorians,  who  accompanied  the  Heraclidas  into  Peloponne¬ 
fus,  after  fome  wandering, -fettled  in  that  part  of  Afia  Minor 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  fEolis,  where  they  founded 
Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities;  but  the  town  of  Smyrna  came 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians.  The  iEolians  be¬ 
came  likewife  poffelfed  of  feveral  cities  of  Lefbos. 

As  for  the  Achaeans  of  Mycense  and  Argos,  being  compel¬ 
led  to  abandon  their  country  to  the  Heraclida:,  they  feized  up¬ 
on  that  of  the  Ionians,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  part  of  Pe¬ 
loponnefus.  The  latter  fled  at  firft  to  Athens  their  original 
country,  from  whence  they  fome  time  afterwards  departed  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  fons  of  Codrus, 
and  feized  upon  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ana  Minor  which 
lies  between  Curia  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named  Io¬ 
nia  ;  here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephefus,  Clazomense,  Sa¬ 
mos,  &  c. 

*  The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  then  Codrus  for 
their  king,  being  very  much  augmented  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  refugees  that  fied  into  their  country,  the  Heraclida: 


thought 
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thought  proper  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  power,  ai  d  for 
that  reafon  made  war  upon  them.  The  latter  were  we  riled 
in  a  battle,  but  Hill  remained  mailers  of  Megaris,  where  they 
built  Megara,  and  fettled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the 
room  of  the  lonians. 

*One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after 
the  death  of  Codrus,  another  went  to  Crete;  the  greateil  num¬ 
ber  fettled  in  that  part  of  Alia  Minor  which  from  them  was 
called  Doris,  \-here  they  built  Halicarnaffus,  Cnidus,  and  other 
cities,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,. 
Cos,  &c. 


THE  GRECIAN  DIALECTS, 

It  will  now  be  more  eafy  to  underftand  what  we  have  to 
fay  concerning  the  feveral  Grecian  dialects.  Thefe  were  four 
in  number ;  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doricj  and  the  nEolic. 
They  were  in  reality  four  different  languages,  each  of  them 
perfedl  in  its  kind,  and  ufed  by  a  dillindt  nation  ;  but  yet  all 
derived  from,  and  grounded  upon  the  fame  original  tongue. 
And  this  diverflty  of  languages  can  no  ways  appear  wonderful, 
in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  confilled  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  that  did  not  depend  upon  one  another,  but  had  each  its 
particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialed!  is  that  which  was  ufed  in  Athens  and 
the  country  round  about.  This  dialed!  has  been  chiefly  ufed 
by  Thucydides,  Ariilophanes,  Plato,  Ilocrates,  Xenophon,  and 
D  emofthenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almoft  the  fame  with  the  ancient 
Attic;  but  after  it  bad  palled  into  feveral  towns  of  Alia  Minor, 
and  into  the  adjacent  illands,  which  were  colonies  oi  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  of  the  people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a  fort  of  new 
tindlure,  and  did  not  come  up  to  that  perfedl  delicacy  which 
the  Athenians  afterwards  attained  to.  Hippocrates  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  writ  in  this  dialed!. 

3.  The  Doric  was  flrfc  in  ufe  among  the  Spartans,  and  the 
people  of  Argos;  it  palfed  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sici¬ 
ly,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of 
them  Syracufans,  and  Pindar,  followed  this  dialed!. 

4.  The  i/Eolic  dialed!  was  at  firl!  ufed  by  the  Boeotians  and 
their  neighbours,  and  then  in  ./Eons,  a  country  in  Alia  Minor 
between  Ionia  and  Myfia,  which  contained  10  or  12  cities,  that 
were  Grecian  colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whole  works 
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very  little  remains,  wrote  in  this  dialetff.  We  find  alfo  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus,  Pindar,  Homer,  and 
many  others. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ALMOST  GENE¬ 
RALLY  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  obferved  in  the  little  I  have  faid  about 
the  feveral  feitlements  of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground 
of  all  thofe  different  dalfts  was  monarchical  government,  which 
was  the  moll  ancient  of tRI  forms,  the  raoft  univerfally  received 
and  eflablifhed,  the  moll  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord; 
and  which,  as  *  Plato  obferves,  is  formed  upon  the  model  of 
paternal  authority',  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate  dominion 
which  fathers  exercife  over  their  families. 

But  as  the  date  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees,  through 
■the  injudice  of  ufurpers,  the  feverity  of  lawful  mailers,  the  in- 
furredtions  of  the  people,  and  a  thonfand  accidents  and  revolu¬ 
tions  that  happened  in  thofe  Hates;  a  different  fpirit  feized  the 
people,  which  prevailed  over  all  Greece,  kindled  a  violent  de¬ 
fine  of  liberty',  and  brought  about  a  general  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  every'-where,  except  in  Macedonia  ;  fo  that  monarchy 
gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  which  however  was  di- 
verfified  into  almod  as  many  various  forms  as  there  were  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  according  to  the  different  genius  and  peculiar  char- 
after  of  each  people. 

However,  there  dill  remained  a  kind  of  tinfhire  or  leaven  of 
■the  ancient  monarchical  government,  which  frequently  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  private  citizens,  and  made  them  defire  to  be¬ 
come  mailers  ot  their  country.  In  almod  every  date  of  Greece, 
fome  private  perfon  arofe,  who,  without  any  right  to  the 
throne,  either  by  birth,  or  election  of  the  citizens,  endeavoured 
to  advance  them  Lives  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  and  violence  ; 
and  who,  without  any  refpeft  for  the  laws,  or  regard  to  the 
public  good,  exerciied  a  fovereign  authority',  with  a  defpotic 
empire  and  arbitrary  fway.  In  order  to  fuppovt  their  unjud. 
ufurpations  in  the  midd  of  didruds  and  alarms,  they  thought 
tlic  m, fives  obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  fupprefs  real 
co-  p  v  icies,  by  the  mod  cruel  proferiptions.;  and  to  facrifice 
to  their  own  fecurityaii  thofe  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth,  zeal 
for  liberty,  or  love  ol  their  country,  rendered  obnoxious  to  a 


*  Plat.  1.  iii.  (Is  Teg.  p.  680. 
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fufpicious  and  unfettled  government,  which  found  itfelf  hated 
by  all,  and  was  fenfible  it  deferred  to  be  fo.  It  was  this  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment,  that  rendered  thefe  men  fo  odious,  and 
brought  upon  them  the  appellation  of  Tyrants*,  and  which 
furnithed  fuch  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and 
the  tragical  reprefen  tations  of  the  theatre. 

All  theie  cities  and  diftridts  of  Greece,  that  feemed  fo  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  one  another,  in  their  laws,  cultoms,  and  in- 
terefts,  were  neverthelefs  formed  and  combined  into  one  foie, 
entire,  and  unit.d  body  ;  whole  ftrength  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  make  the  formidable  power  of  the  Periians  under 
Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble;  and  which  even  then,  perhaps, 
would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Perfian  greatnefs,  had  the 
Grecian  {lates  been  wife  enough  to  have  preferved  that  union 
and  concord  among  themfelves,  which  afterwards  rendered  them 
invincible.  This  is  the  feene  which  I  am  now  to  open,  and 
which  certainly  merits  the  reader’s  whole  attention. 

We  (hall  ice,  in  the  following  volumes,  a  fmall  nation  con¬ 
fined  within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France, 
difputing  empire  with  the  moft  powerful  throne  then  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making 
head  agamil  the  innumerable  army  of  the  Periians,  but  difperl- 
ing,  routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  fometimes  reduc¬ 
ing  tire  Perfian  pride  fo  low,  as  to  make  them  fubmit  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  as  ihameful  to  the  conquered,  as  glorious  for 
the  conquerors. 

Among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two  that  parti¬ 
cularly  ditlinguifhed  themfelves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and 
a  kind  of  fuperiovity  over  the  reft  by  the  mere  dint  of  their 
merit  and  conduft  ;  thefe  two  were  Lacedaemon  and'Athens. 
As  thefe  cities  make  a  confiderable  figure,  and  an  illuilrious 
part  in  the  enfuing  hiftory,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  I 
think  I  ought  firft  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  genius, 
character,  manners,  and  government  of  their  refpedtive  inha¬ 
bitants.  Plutarcb,  in  the  lives  of  LycurguS  and  Solon,  will 
furnifh  me  with  the  greateft  part  of  what  I  have  to  fay  upon 
this  head. 

'*  This  word  originally  fignified  no  more  than  king,  and  was  anciently 
the  title  of  lawful  princes. 
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THE  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT. - LAWS  ESTABLISHED  BY 

LYCURGUS. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  hi  story  better  attelled, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  incredible,  than  what  relates  to  the 
government  of  Sparta,  and  the  difeipline  eflablifhed  in  it  by 
Lycurgus.  *  This  legiflator  was  the  fon  of  Eunomus,  one  of 
the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in  Sparta.  It  would  have 
been  eafy  for  Lycurgus  to  have  afeended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  eldeft  brother,  who  left  no  fon  behind  him  ;  and 
in  effedi  he  was  king  for  fome  days.  But  as  foon  as  his  fifter- 
in-law  was  found  to  be  with  child,  he  declared,  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  her  fon,  if  fhe  had  one  ;  and  from  thenceforth  he 
governed  the  kingdom  only  as  his  guardian.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  widow  fent  to  him  underhand,  that  if  he  would  promife  to 
marry  her  when  be  was  king,  fire  would  deftroy  the  fruit  of 
her  womb.  So  deteftable  a  propofal  {truck  Lycurgus  with 
horror:  however,  he  concealed  his  indignation,  and,  amuling  the 
v.’oman  with  different  pretences,  fo  managed  it,  that  fhe  went 
out  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As  foon  as  the  child  was 
born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took  care  to  have  him 
brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper  manner.  This  prince, 
on  account  of  the  joy  which  the  people  teftified  at  his  birth, 
was  named  Charilaus. 

jThe  ftate  was  at  this  time  in  great  diforder,  the  authori¬ 
ty  both  of  the  kings  and  the  laws  being  abfolutely  defpifed 
and  unregarded.  No  curb  was  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  the 
audacioufnefs  of  the  people,  which  every  day  increafed  more 
and  more. 

Lycurgus  was  fo  courageous  as  to  form  the  defign  of  making 
a  thorough  reformation  in  the  Spartan  government ;  and  to  be 
the  more  capable  of  making  wife  regulations,  he  thought  fit  to 
travel  into  feveral  countries,  in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf  with 
the  different  manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  confult  the  mofl 
able  and  experienced  perfons  he  could  meet  with  in  the  art  of 
government.  He  began  with  the  ifkind  of  Crete,  whofe  hard 
atid  auflere  laws  were  very  famous  ;  from  thence  he  paffed  into 
Afia,  where  quite  different  cuftoms  prevailed  ;  and,  lafl  of  all, 
he  went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  feat  of  fcience,  wif- 
dom,  and  good  counfels. 

t  His  long  afcfence  only  made  his  country  the  more  defirous 

*  Pint,  in  vit.Lyc.  p.  40. 
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of  liis  return  ;  and  the  kings  themfelves  importuned  him  to 
that  effect,  being  feulible  how  much  they  flood  in  need  of  his 
authority  to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  and  in  fome  degree 
of  fubjedtion  and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he 
undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  government, 
being  perfuaded  that  a  few  particular  laws  would  produce  no 
•great  cffeft. 

But  before  he  put  this  defign  in  execution,  be  went  to  Del- 
phos,  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  where,  after  having  of¬ 
fered  his  facrifice,  he  received  that  famous  anfwer,  in  which 
the  prieftefs  called  him  “  a  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god 
“  than  a  man.”  And  as  for  the  favour  he  defired  of  being 
able  to  frame  a  fet  of  good  laws  for  his  country,  fhe  told  him, 
the  god  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealth  he 
was  going  to  eltablifii  would  be  the  moil  excellent  Hate  in  the 
world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  firfl  thing  he  did,  was  to  bring 
ever  to  his  defigns  the  leading  men  in  the  city,  whom  he  made 
acquainted  with  his  views ;  when  he  was  allured  of  their  ap¬ 
probation  and  concurrence,  be  went  into  the  public  market¬ 
place,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to 
alio  nidi  and  intimidate  thofe  who  might  defire  to  oppofe  bis 
undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced  into 
Sparta,  may  properly  be  reduced  to  three  principal  inftitu- 
tions. 

I.  THE  SENATE. 

*Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  inftitutions  made  by  Lycur- 
gus,  the  greateft  and  mod  confiderable  was  that  of  the  fenate  ; 
which,  by  tempering  and  balancing,  as  Plato  obferves,  the  too 
abfolute  power  of  the  kings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight 
and  influence  with  theirs,  became  the  principal  fupport  and  pre- 
fervation  of  that  Hate  :  for  whereas  before,  it  was  ever  un- 
ileady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by  the  violent 
proceeding  of  the  kings  ;  at  other  times  towarcs  democracy,  by 
the  exceiTive  power  of  the  people:  the  fenate  ferved'  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoife  to  both,  whith  kept  the  date  in  a  due  equilibrium, 
and  preferved  it  in  a  firm  and  Iteady  fituation  ;  the  28  *j*  fena- 
tors,  of  which  it  confided,  Tiding  with  the  king,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  grafping  at  too  much  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  Plat,  in  vlt.  Lycur.  p.  44. 

T  ,.:i  cuunfll  confided  of  32  perfons,  including  the  two  kings. 
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efpoufing  the  interefts  of  the  people,  whenever  the  kings  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  their  authority  too  far. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  thofe  that 
came  after  him  thought  the  power  of  the  thirty,  that  compofed 
the  fenate,  {till  too  drong  and  abfolute  ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
check  upon  them,  they  devifed  the  authority  of  the  *  Ephori, 
about  1 30  years  after  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  remained  but  one  year  in  office.  They  were  all  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  people,  and  in  that  refpeft  confiderably  refcm- 
bled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the.  Romans.  Their 
authority  extended  to  the  arrelling  and  imprifoning  the  perform 
of  their  kings,  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Paufanias.  The 
jnftitution  of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign  of  Tbeopompus  ; 
vvhofe  wife  reproached  him,  that  lie  would  leave  his  children 
the  regal  authority  in  a  worfe  condition  than  he  had  received 
it.  On  the  contrary,  faid  he,  I  (hall  leave  it  them  in  a  much 
better  condition,  as  it  will  be  more  permanent  and  lading. 

The  Spartan  government  then  was  not  purely  monarchical. 
The  nobility  had  a  great  (hare  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  Each  part  of  this  body-politic,  in  proportion  as  ;t: 
contributed  to  the  public  good,  found  in  it  their  advantage;  fo 
that  in  fpite  of  the  natural  redlefinefs  and  inconftancy  of  man’s 
heart,  which  is  always  thiriling  after  novelty  and  change,  and 
is  never  cured  of  its  difguft  to  uniformity,  Lacedaemon  per- 
fevered  for  above  700  years  in  the  exact  obfervance  of'  her 
laws. 

Ii.  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  LANDS,  AND  THE  PROHIBITION 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  MONEY. 

-{•The  fecond  and  the  boldefl  iuditutkm  of  Lycurgus,  was 
the  divificn  of  the  lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  abfolutely 
necefiary  fur  edablidung  peace  and  good  order  in  the  common- 
weallh.  The  major  part  of  the  people  were  fo  poor,  that  they 
had  not  one  inch  of  land  of  their  own,  whilll  a  frr.ail  number 
of  particular  perfons  were  pofleffed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth 
of  the  country.  In  order  therefore  to  baniffi  infolence,  envy, 
fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  dillempers  of  the  date  dill  great¬ 
er  and  more  ancient  than  thefe,  I  mean  extreme  poverty,  and 
exceffive  wealth,  lie  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their 
lands  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  divifion  of 
therm,  that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality, 

*  The  word  ftgnifies  comptroller,  or  infpedtor. 

+  Pint.  in.  vie.  Ly:.  p.  44. 
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and  that  no  pre-eminences  or  honours  fliould  be  given  but  to 
virtue  and  merit  alone. 

This  fcheme,  as  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately 
executed.  Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  30,000 
parts,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  the  territories  of  Sparta  into  9000  parts,  which 
he  diftributed  among  an  equal  number  of  citizens.  It  is  fat’d, 
that  fome  years  after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  and  palling  through  the  lands  of  Laconia,  in  the  time 
of  harveft,  and  obfgrving  as  he  went  along,  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  reaped  corn,  he  turned  towards  thofe  that  were  with  him, 
and  faid  finding,  “  Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  polfcffiou 
“  of  feveral  brothers,  who  have  juft  been  dividing  their  inheri- 
“  tance  amoncr  them  ?” 

o 

After  having  divided  their  immoveables,  he  undertook  like- 
wife  to  make  the  fame  equal  divifion  of  alt” their  moveable  goods 
and  chattels,  that  he  might  utterly  banifh  from  among  them  all 
manner  of  inequality.  But  perceiving  that  this  would  go  more 
a  gain  ft  the  grain,  if  he  went  openly  about  it,  he  endeavoured 
to  effedl  it,  by  fappihg  the  very  foundations  of  avarice.  For, 
firft,  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  filver  money,  and  ordained, 
that  no  other  fliould  be  current  than  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
made  fo  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  fo  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and 
two  oxen  were  neceffaiy  to  carry  Lome  a  fum  of  10  minas*, 
and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  banifh  all  ufclefs  and  fuper- 
fluous  arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  moil  of 
them  would  have  funk  of  themfelves,  and  difappeared  with 
the  gold  and  filver  money  ;  bee  a  ufe  the  tradefmen  and  artifi¬ 
cers  would  have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities ;  and 
this  iron  money  had  no  currency  among  any  other  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ftates,  who  were  fo  far  from  efteeming  it,  that  it  became 
the  fubjedt  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

HI.  OF  PUBLIC  MEALS. 

Lycurgus,  being  defirous  to  make  yet  a  more  effectual  war 
upon  foftnefs  and  luxury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of 
riches,  made  a  third  regulation,  which  was  that  of  public 
meals,  f  That  he  might  entirely  fupprefs  all  the  magnificence 
and  extravagance  of  expenfive  tables,  be  ordained,  that  all  the 
citizens  fnould  eaE  together  of  the  fame  common  vi&uals,. 

*  500  livres  French,  about  I,  20  EngLfiv 

f  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  43.. 
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which  the  law  prefcribed,  and  exprefsly  forbade  all  private  eat¬ 
ing  at  their  own  houfes. 

By  this  fettlement  of  public  and  common  meals,  and  this- 
frugality  and  fimpiicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  made 
riches  in  fome  meafure  change  their  very  nature,  by  putting 
them  out  of  a  *  condition  of  being  defired  or  ftolen,  or  of  en¬ 
riching  their  pofl’dfors  :  for  there  was  no  way  left  for  a  man 
to  ufe  or  enjoy  his  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  fhow  ot 
it ;  fince  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  in  the  fame  place, 
and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating-rooms, 
after  having  taken  care  to  nil  themfelves  with  other  diet  ; 
becaufe  every  body  prefect  took  particular  notice  of  any  one 
that  did  not  eat  or  drink,  and  the  whole  company  was  fure  to 
reproach  him  with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made 
him  aefpife  the  common  food  and  public  table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation  ;  and  if 
was  upon  this  occafion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  a  young 
fellow,  named  Alexander,  ftruek  out  one  of  Lycurgus’s  eyes. 
The  people,  provoked  at  fuch  an  outrage,  delivered  the  young 
man  into  Lycurgus’s  hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  him  felt 
in  a  proper  manner:  for,  by  the  extraordinary  kindnefs  and 
crentlenefs"  with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made  trie  violent. 

O  ... 

and  hot-h'eaded  young  man  in  a  little  time  become  very  mo¬ 
derate  and  wife.  The  tables  confided  of  about  15  perfons 
each  ;  where  none  could  be  admitted  but  with  the  cor.fent  of 
the  whole  company.-  Each  perfon  furnifhed  every  month  a 
bulhel  of  flower,  eight  meafures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheefe, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  fmall  fum  of  money  for. 
preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals.  Every  one,  without  ex¬ 
ception  of  perfons,  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal  ; 
and  a  long  time  after  the  making  of  thefe  regulations,  king 
Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat  with  the 
queen,  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  punifned. 

The  very  children  ate  at  thefe  public  tables,  and  were  car- 
--  ried  hither  as  to  a  fchool  of  wifdom  and  temperance.  There 
they  were  fure  to  hear  grave  difcourfes  upon  government,  and 
to  fee  nothing  but  what  tended  to  their  inftruclion  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  converfation  was  often  enlivened  with  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  fprightly  raillery,  but  never  intermixed  with  any  thing 
vulgar  or  fhocking  ;  and  if  their  jelling  feemed  to  make  any 
perfon  uneafy,  they  never  proceeded  any  further.  Here  their 
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children  were  likewife  trained  up  and  accuftorned  to'  great  fe- 
crecy  :  as  foon  as  a  young  man  came  into  the  dining-room,  the 
oldeft  perfon  of  the  company  ufed  to  fay  to  him,  pointing  to 
the  door,  “  Nothing  fpoken  here  mull  ever  go  out  there.” 

*The  molt  cxquifite  of  all  their  eatables  was  what  they  call¬ 
ed  their  Black  Broth  ;  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  before  alt 
that  was  fet  upon  the  table.  Dionyfins  the  tyrant,  when  he 
was  at  one  of  tliefe  meals,  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and 
what  was  a  ragoo  to  them,  was  to  him  very  infipid.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  faid  the  cook,  for  the  feafoning  is  wanting.  What 
ieafoning  ?  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  fweating,  fatigue, 
Hunger,  and  third  ;  thefe  are  the  ingredients,  fays  the  cook, 
with  which  we  feafon  all  our  food. 

OTHER.  ORDINANCES.. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  ordinances  of  f  Lycurgus,  I  do  not 
mean  written  laws :  he  thought  proper  to  leave  very  few  of 
that  kind,  being  perfuaded,  that  the  moll  powerful  and  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  rendering  communities  happy,  and  people 
virtuous,  is  by  the  good  example,  and  the  impreffion  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  citizens  :  for  the 
principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm  and  im¬ 
moveable,  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
Wronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  neceffity  ;  and 
the  youth,  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and  educated,  become 
laws  and  legislators  to  themfelves.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  why 
L.ycurgu3,  inftead  of  leaving  his  ordinances  in  writing,  endea¬ 
voured  to  imprint  and  enforce  them  by  practice  and  example. 

He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greateft  and 
irnoft  important  objedl  of  a  legislator's  care.  His  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the  Hate  than  to 
their  parents  ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have  them  brought 
up  according  to  their  humours  and  fancies,  but  would  have 
the  hate  entruffed  with  the  general  care  of  their  education,  in 
order  to  have  them  formed  upon  conllant  and  uniform  princi¬ 
ples,  which  mi  ght  infpire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of  their 

J  '  O  jl 

country,  and  of  virtue. 

J  As  foon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  vilited 
him  ;  and  if  they  found  him  well-made,  Strong  and  vigorous, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and  affigned  him  one  of 

f  Pint.  vit.  Lyc,  p. 
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the  * * * §  9000  portions  of  land  for  his  inheritance  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  found  him  to  be  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly, 
io  that  they  could  not  expeft  that  he  would  ever  have  a  ftrong 
and  healthful  conftitution,  they  condemned  him  to  perilh,  and 
caufedthe  infant  to  be  expofed. 

Children  were  accuilomed  betimes  not  to  be  nice  or  difficult 
in  their  eating;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when  they  were 
left  alone  ;  not  to  give  themfelves  up  to  peeviflinefs  and  ill 
humour,  to  crying  and  bawling;  fto  walk  bare-foot,  that  they 
might  be  inured  to  fatigue  ;  to  lie  hard  at  nights  ;  to  wear  the 
fame  clothes  winter  and  l'ummer,  in  order  to  harden  them  againil 
cold  and  heat. 

±At  the  age  of  feven  years  they  were  put  into  the  daffies, 
where  they  were  brought  up  all  together  under  the  fame  difei- 
pline.  $  Their  education,  properly  fpeakfng,  was  only  an  ap- 
prenticefnip  of  obedience  ;  the  Iegiflator  having  rightly  con- 
iidered,  that  the  fureft  way  to  have  citizens  fnbmiffive  to  the 
law  and  to  the  magiftrates,  in  which  the  good  order  and  hnp- 
pinefs  of  a  Hate  chiefly  confiHs,  was  to  teach  children  early, 
and  to  accuftom  them  from  their  tender  years  to  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  their  mailers  and  fuperiors. 

|]  While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  ufual  for  the  mailers  to 
inftrudt  the  boys  by  propoflng  them  queftions.  They  would 
afle  them,  for  example,  Who  is  the  honeftelt  man  in  the  town  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  fuch  or  fuch  an  adlion  ?  The  boys  were 
obliged  to  give  a  quick  and  ready  anfwer,  which  was  alfo  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  reafon  and  a  proof,  both  couched  in  few 
words:  for  they'  were  accullomed  betimes  to  the  Laconic  llyle, 
that  is,  to  a  clofe  and  concife  way  of  fpeakiug  and  writing. 
Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky',  heavy,  and  of  little 
value,  and  their  language  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  lbort; 
a  great  deal  of  fenfe  comprifed  in  few  words. 

**As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  necef- 
faryu  All  the  fciences  were  banifhed  out  of  their  country  : 
their  lludy  only  tended  to  know  how  to  obey,  to  bear  hard- 

*  I  do  not  comprehend,  how  they  could  aflign  to  every  one  of  thefc 
children  one  of  the  9000  portions  appropriated  to  the  city  for  his  in¬ 
heritance.  Was  the  number  of  the  citizens  always  the  fame  ?  Did  it  never 

exceed  9060  f  It  is  not  faid  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  divilion  of  the  holy  land, 
that  the  portions  allotted  to  a  family  always  continued  in  it,  and  could 
not  be  entirely  alienated. 

f  Xcn.  de  Lac.  rep.  p.  677.  f  Plut.  in  Lyc.  p.  50. 

§  ’’ftrs  T7jv  ■zzu.ibue.'.v  sire u  u : /. ir ?•  v  gbtfudH&s . 

||  Plut.  in  Lyc.p.  jt.  **  Ibid.  p.  J5. 
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fliip  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in  battle.  The  fuperintend- 
ent  of  their  education  was  one  of  the  mod  honourable  men  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  Aril  rank  and  condition,  who  appointed- 
over  every  clafs  of  boys  mailers  of  the  moil  approved  vvifdom 
and  probity. 

*  There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only,  and  that  too  more  a 
nominal  than  a  real  one,  which  the  beys  were  allowed,  and  even 
ordered  to  pradlife.  They  were  taught  to  flip,  as  cunningly 
and  cleverly  as  they  could,  into  the  gardens  and  public  halls,, 
in  order  to  Ileal  away  hevb3  or  meat ;  and  If  they  were  caught 
in  the  fail,  they  were  punifhed  for  their  want  of  dexterity. 
We  are  told  that  one  of  them,  having  ilolen  a  young  fox,  hid 
it  under  his  robe,  and  fuffered  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his 
belly,  and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead  upon  the 
fpot,  rather  than  be  difcovered.  Tin’s  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have 
faid,  was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery  ;  lince  it  was 
authorized  Tv  the  law  and  the  confent  of  the  citizens.  The 
intent  of  the  legiflator  in  allowing  it,  was  to  ir.fpire  the  Spar¬ 
tan  youth,  who  were  all  deflgned  for  war,  with  the  greater 
boidnefs,  fubtilty,  and  addreis  ;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the 
life  of  a  loldier  ;  to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  little,  and  to  be 
able  to  flvift  for  themfelves.  But  I  have  already  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  matter  more  at  large  in  another  treatife. 

-{•The  patience  and  conftancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  mod 
confpicuoufly  appeared  in  a  certain  feilival,  celebrated  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Orthia,  where  the  children,  before  the 
eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  prefence  of  the  whole  i  city, fuf¬ 
fered  themfelves  to  be  whipped,  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon 
the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddefs,  where  fometimes  they  expired 
under  the  llrokes  ;  and  all  this  without  uttering  the  lead  cry, 
or  fo  mucli  as  a  groan  or  a  figh  :  and  even  their  own  fathers, 
when  they  faw  tliem  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  ready 
to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  perfevere  to  the  end  with  c'on- 
ftancy  and  refolution.  Plutarch  allures  us,  that  he  had  feen 
with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lofe  their  lives  on 
thefe  cruel  occasions.  Hence  it  is,  that  §  Horace  gives  the 
epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedaemon,  Patiens  Lacedx- 
raon;  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who  had  received  three 
llrokes  of  a  {tick  without  complaining,  fay,  Tres  plagas  Spar- 
tana  nolllitate  ccncoxi. 

*  Plut.  in  Lyc.  p.  50.  Idem  in  inftitut.  Lacon.  p.  237. 

-]■  Man.  d’Etud.  Tome  III.  p.  471. 

I  Cic.  Tufc.  Quick.  I.  ii.  n.  34.  §  Odevii.  lib.  i. 
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*  The  moft  ufual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
hunting,  and  other  bodily  exercifes-  They  were  forbid  to  ex- 
ercife  any  mechanic  art.  The  Elotae,  who  were  a  fort  of  Haves, 
tilled  their  land  for  them,  for  which  they  paid  them  a  certain 
revenue. 

-f-  Lycurgus  would  have  his  citizens  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  lei- 
fure  :  they  had  large  common-halls,  where  the  people  ufed  to 
meet  to  converfe  together  :  and  though  their  difcourfes  chiefly 
turned  upon  grave  and  ferious  topics,  yet  they  feafoned  them 
with  a  mixture  of  wit  and  facetious  humour,  both  agreeable 
and  inftruftive.  They  palled  little  of  their  time  alone,  being 
accuftomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together,  always  about 
their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and  of  the 
public  good  was  their  predominant  paffion  :  they  did  not  ima¬ 
gine  they  belonged  to  themfelves,  but  to  their  country.  Pe- 
daretus,  having:  miffed  the  honour  of  being  chofen  one  of  the 
300  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  diftin&ion  in  the  city,  went 
home  extremely  pleafed  and  fatisfled,  faying,  “  He  was  over- 
“  joyed  there  were  300  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable  and 
“  worthy  than  himfeif.” 

jlAt  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  infpire  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  the  hatred  of  vice;  the  aftions  of  the  citizens,  their  con- 
verfations,  public  monuments,  and  infcriptions.  It  was  hard 
for  men,  brought  up  in  the  midlt  of  fo  many  living  precepts 
and  examples,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heathens  were 
capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preferve  thefe  happy  difpofitions, 
that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  forts  of  perfons  to  travel,  left 
they  fhould  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  infcfted 
with  the  licentious  cuilorcs  of  other  countries,  which  would 
necelfarily  create  in  a  little  time  an  averflon  for  the  life  and 
maxims  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  fuller 
no  urangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to 
fome  ufeful  or  profitable  end,  or  out  of  mere  curiofity  ;  being- 
afraid  they  fhould  bring  along  with  them  the  defects  and  vices 
of  their  own  countries  ;  and  being  perfuaded,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  was  more  important  and  neceffary  to  fhut  the  gates  of 
the  town  againft  depraved  and  corrupt  manners  than  agaimt  in- 
fedlious  diflempers.  Properly  fpeaking,  the  very  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  the  Lacedsemomans  was  war:  every  thing  with  them 
tended  that  way:  arms  were  their  only  exercife  and  employ¬ 
ment  :  their  life  much  lefs  hard  and  autlere  in  the  camp,  than 
in  the  city  ;  and  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  to 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Lyc.  p.  54.  f  Ibid.  p.  55.  j-  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  eafe  and  reireihrrrent ; 
becaufe  then  the  reins  of  that  ftricl  and  fevere  difcipline- which, 
prevailed  at  Sparta,  were  fomewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were 
indulged  in  a  little  more  liberty.  * * * §  With  them  the  iirtt  and 
moft  inviolable  law  of  wr<r,  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was 
never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers  the  enemy’s  army  might  confift  of ;  never  to  quit  their  polt; 
never  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  in  a  word,  either  to  conquer, 
or  to  die  on  the  fpot.  -j-This  maxim  was  fo  important  and  ef- 
fential  in  their  opinion,  that  when  the  poet  Archilochus  came 
to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to  leave  their  city  immediately, 
becaufe  they  underftood  that  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  had  faid, 
“  It  was  better  fora  man  to  throw  down  his  arms,  than  to  ex- 
“  pofe  himfelf  to  be  killed.” 

±  Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  fon,  who 
was  going  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he  Ihould  return  either 
with  or  upon  his  flrield ;  and  that  another,  hearing  that  her 
fon  was  killed. in  fighting  for  his  country,  anfwered  very  coldly, 
“  $  I  brought  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  end.”  This 
humour  was  general  among  the  Lacedemonians.  After  the 
famous  battle  of  Leutdra,  which  was  fo  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  adlion  congratulated  one 
another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods 
that  their  children  had  done  their  duty  ;  whereas  the  relations 
of  thofe  who  furvived  the  defeat  were  iuconfolable.  If  any  of 
the  Spartans  fled  in  battle,  they  were  diilionoured  and  dilgraced 
for  ever.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  pelts  and 
employments  in  the  date,  from  all  affemblies  and  public  diver- 
fions,  but  it  was  reckoned  fcandalous  to  make  any  alliances 
with  them  by  marriage  ;  and  a  thoufand  affronts  and  iufults 
were  pubilcly  offered  them  with  impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  firft  imploring  the 
help  of  the  gods  by  public  facrinces  and  prayers  ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  they  marched  again!!  the  enemy  with  a  perfedt 
confidence  and  expectation  of  iucceis,  as  being  a.Tured  of  the 
divine  protection  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of  Plutarch’s  exprdliqns, 
“  As  if  God  were  prefent  with,  and  fought  for  them.” 

||  When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemy’s  forces, 


*  Herod.  I.vii.  c.  104.  f  Hut.  in  Lacon.  inflitut.  p.  2t9- 

|  rZ  nra.Y'  rxy  uc-.  '.'Sa,  xcc'i  •Zvu.sy.xO T  - 1  -  > 

(sfv)  3  rat,  ■/,  hri  ras.  Piut.  Lacon.  apophthegm,  p.  241.  Sometimes 
they  t!i  .t  were  llain  were  brought  home  upon  tueir  thields. 

§  Cic.  hb. i.  Tide.  Quteft.  11.  102.  Plat,  in  vit.  Ay  if.  p.  612. 

||  Plut-icvis.  Lyeurg.p.  454.  -v  i 
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they  never  purfued  them  farther  than  was  neceflary  to  make 
themfelves  fure  of  the  victory:  after  which  they  retired;  as 
thinking  it  neither  glorious,  nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in 
pieces  and  deftroy  any  enemy  that  yielded  and  fled.  Arid  this 
proved  as  ufeful  as  Honourable  to  the  Spartans  :  for  their  ene¬ 
mies,  knowing  that  all  who  reiifted  them  were  put  to  the 
1  word,  and  that  they  fpared  none  but  thofe  that  fled,  generally 
.chofe  rather  to  fly  than  to  refill. 

*  When  the  fir  11  inftitutjons  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and 
■confirmed  by  practice,  and  the  form  of  government  he  had 
eilablilhed  feetned  ftrong  and  vigorous  enough  to  fupport  it- 

.  felf ;  as  f  Plato  fays  of  God,  that  after  he  had  finilhed  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  law  it  revolve  and 
perform  its  ftrft  motions  with  fo  much  juftnefs  and  harmony; 
fo  the  Spartan  legiflator,  pleafed  with  the  greatnefs  and  beauty 
of  Iris  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  fatisfaclion  redouble,  when  he  faw 
them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone,  and  go  forward  fo  happily. 

But  defiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to  ren¬ 
tier  them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he  fignified  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  there  was  ftill  one  point  remaining  to  be  performed, 
the  mod  effential  and  important  of  all,  about  which  he  would 
go  and  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  he 
made  them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would  in¬ 
violably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he  had  efta- 
bliflied.  When  he  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  confulted  the  god,  to 
know  whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  good  and  fufficient 
to  render  the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  virtuous.  The  prieft- 
efs  anfwered,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws ;  and  that, 
as  long  as  Sparta  obferved  them,  file  would  be  the  moll  glori¬ 
ous  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  fent  this  anfvver 
to  Sparta  :  and  then,  thinking  he  had  fulfilled  his  miniftry,  he 
voluntarily  died  at  Delphos,  by  abftaiiiing  from  all  manner  of 
fuftenance.  His  notion  was,  that  the  death  of  great  perfons 
and  llatefmen  fhould  not  be  barren  and  unprofitable  to  the 
Hate,  but  a  kind  of  fupplerneut  to  their  miniftry,  and  one  of 
their  moll  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them  as  much 
or  more  honour  than  all  the  reft.  He  therefore  thought,  that 
in  dying  thus  he  fhould  crown  and  complete  all  the  Cervices 
which  he  had  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  fince 
his  death  would  engage  them  to  a  perpetual  obfervance  of  his 

*  Plut.  in.  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  59. 

f  This  paffag-e  of  Piato  is  in  his  Timseus,  and  gives  us  reafon  to  believe 
this  philofopher  had  read  what  Mofes  fays  of  God,  when  he  created  the 
world;  / 'id:t  Dcus  cunt} a  fcccrat ,  et  erant  valde  iona.  Gen .  i.  32. 
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inftitutions,  which  they  had  fworn  to  obferve  inviolably  till  his 
return. 

Whilft  I  reprefent  Lycurgus’s  fentiments  upon  his  own 
death  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  tranfmitted  them  to  us, 
I  am  very  far  from  approving  them  :  and  i  make  the  fame  de¬ 
claration  with  refpect  to  feveral  other  facts  of  the  like  nature, 
which  I  fometimes  relate  without  making  any  refleftions  upon 
them,  though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation. 
The  pretended  wife  men  of  the  heathens  had,  as  well  concern¬ 
ing  this  article  as  feveral  others,  but  very  faint  and  imperfeff 
notions  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  remained  in  great  dark- 
nefs  and  error.  They  laid  down  this  admirable  principle, 
which  we  meet  with  in  many  of  their  writings,  *  That  man, 
placed  in  the  world  as  in  a  certain  poft  by  his  general,  cannot 
abandon  it  without  the  exprefs  command  of  him  upon  whom 
he  depends,  that  is,  cf  God  himfelf.  At  other  times,  they 
looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  melancholy 
prifon,  from  whence  indeed  he  might  defire  to  be  releafed,  but 
could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be  fo,  but  by  the  courfe  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  order  of  the  magulrate  ;  and  not  by  breaking  his 
chains,  and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prifon.  Thefe  notions 
are  beautiful,  becaufe  they  are  true  :  but  the  application  they 
made  of  them  was  wrong,  namely,  as  they  took  that  for  an 
exprefs  order  of  the  Deitv,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their 
own  weaknefs  or  pride,  by  which  they  were  led  to  put  them- 
felves  to  death,  either  that  they  might  deliver  themfelves 
from  the  pains  and  troubles  of  this  life,  or  immortalize  their 
names,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA, 
AND  UPON  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

I.  THINGS  COMMENDABLE  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

There  mufi.  needs  have  been,  to  judge  only  by  the  event,  a 
great  fund  of  wildom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ; 

*  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injuffu  imperatoris,  id  eft,  Dei,  de  praefidio  etfla- 
■rione  vitas  decedere.  Cic.  Ce  Serect.  n.  73. 

Cato  Cc  abiit  e  vita,  ut  caufam  moriendi  nadturr.  fe  effe  gauderet. 
Vetat  enim  dcmmans  ille  in  nobis  Deus  injuiTu  hinc  nos  fuo  demigrai  e . 
Cum  vero  caufam  Juliana  Deus  ipre  dederit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoi::, 
fzpe  multis;  ns  ille,  medius  fidius,  vir  fapiens,  laetus  ex  his  tenebris  in 
lucem  illam  excefferit.  Nec  tamen  ilia  vincula  carceris  ruper.’t ;  leges 
enim  vetant :  fed,  tanquam  a  magiftratu  ant  ab  aliqua  poteftate  legitima, 
fit  a  Deo  evocntus  atqr.s  er.-lffus  exieri:.  Id.  : .  Tufc.  Qnxfc.  c.  74. 
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fince,  as  long  as  they  were  obferved  in  Sparta,  which  was  above 
50Q  years,  it  was  a  moft  flourifhing  and  powerful  city.  It 
was  not  fo  much  (fays  Plutarch,  fpeakmg  of  the  laws  of  Spar¬ 
ta)  the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conauft  and. 
regular  behaviour  of  a  wile  man,  who  palled  his  whole  hie  111 
the  eocercife  of  virtue:  or  rather  (continues  the  fame  author), 
as  the.poets  feign,  that  Hercules,  only  with  his  lion’s  fkin  and 
club,  went  from  country  to  country  to  purge  the  world  or 
robbers  and  tyrants  ;  fo  Sparta,  with  a  flip  of  parchment  *  and 
an  old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly  fubmitted 
to  her  dominion  ;  fuppreffed  tyrannies  and  unjuft  authority  iu 
cities  ;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  fhe  thought  fit,  and  appealed  in- 
furre&ions  ;  and  all  this  generally  without  moving  a  fhield  or 
a  fvvord,  and  only  by  fending  a  fimple  ambaffador  among  them, 
-  who  no  fooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people  fubmitted,  and 
flocked  about  him  like  fo  many  bees  about  their  monarch  fo 
much  refpett  did  the  juftice  and  good  government  of  this  city 
imprint  upon  the  minds  of  all  their  neighbours. 

I.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT.  , 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus’s  life,  one  fingle  reflection 
made  by  Plutarch,  which  of  itfelf  comprehends  a  great  enco¬ 
mium  upon  that  legiflator.  He  there  fays,  that  Plato,  Dioge- 
<hes,  Zeno,  and  all  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  eftablifbment 
of  a  political  ftate  or  government,  took  their  plans  from  the  re¬ 
public  of  Lycurgus  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  confined 
themfelves  wholly  to  words  and  theory;  but  Lycurgus,  without 
dwelling  upon  ideas  and  theoretical  fyflems,  did  really  and  ef¬ 
fectually  inftitute  an  inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole  city 
of  philofophers. 

In  order  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  eflablilh  the 
moil  perfeft  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melt¬ 
ed  down,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together  what  lie  found  belt 
in  every  kind  of  government,  and  moft  conducive  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  ;  thus  tempering  one  fpecies  with  another,  and  ba- 

*  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  a  Scytale,  a  thong  of  leather  or 
parchment,  which  they  twifted  round  a  ftaff  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there 
v/as  no  vacancy  or  void  fpace  left  upon  it.  They  writ  upon  this  thong-, 
and  when  they  had  writ,  they  untwifted  it ;  and  fent  it  to  the  general 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general,  who  had  another  flick  of  the 
fame  fee  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twifted  and  writ  upon,  wrapt 
it  round  that  ftaff  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  that  means  found  out  the 
connexion  and  the  right  placing  of  the  letters,  which  otherwife  were  fo 
d.  I  placed  and  out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  their  being  read. 
Pint,  in  vit.  Lyf.  p.  444. 
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lancing  the  inconveniencies  to  which  each  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  iubjedt,  with  the  advantages  that  refult  from  their  being 
united  together.  Sparta  had  fomething  of  the  monarchical 
form  of  government-,  in  the  authority  of  her  kings  :  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  30,  otherwife  called  the  Senate,  was  a  true  ariftocracy  ; 
and  the  power  veiled  in  the  people  of  nominating  the  fenators, 
and  of  giving  fandlion  to  their  laws,  refembled  a  democratical 
government.  The  creation  of  the  Ephori  afterwards  ferved 
to  rectify  what  was  amifs  in  thofe  previous  eftablifhments,  and 
to  fupply  what  was  defedlive.  Plato,  in  more  places  than  one, 
admires  Lycurgus’s  wifdom,  and  his  inflitution  of  the  fenate, 
which  was  equally  advantageous  both  to  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple* ;  becaufe  by  this  means,  the  law  became  the  only  fupreme 
miftrefs  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings  never  became  tyrants  over 
the  law. 


II.  EQUAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  LANDS. - GOLD  AND  SILVER 

BANISHED  FROM  SPARTA. 

The  defign  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal  diftrl- 
bution  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of  entirely  banilb- 
i :ig  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  avarice,  law-fuits,  and  dilfenfions, 
by  abolilhing  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  would  appear  to  us  a 
fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  finely  conceived  for  fpeculation,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  execution,  did  not  hiftory  allure  us  that 
Sparta  adtuaily  fubfifted  in  that  condition  for  many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  tranfadlion  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  among 
the  laudable  parts  of  Lycurgus’s  laws,  I  do  not  pretend  it  to 
be  abfolutely  unexceptionable  ;  for  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  that  general  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the 
taking  away  one  man’s  property  to  give  it  to  another  ;  and  yet 
this  is  what  was  really  done  upon  this  occafion.  Therefore  in 
this  affair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  coniider  only  fo  much  of  it 
as  was  truly  commendable  in  itfelf,  and  worthy  of  admiration. 

Can  we  poffblv  conceive,  that  a  man  could  perfuade  the 
richeff  and  moil  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  refign  all  their 
revenues  and  eftates,  in  order  to  level  and  confound  themfelves 
with  the  pooreth  of  the  people  ;  to  fubjedt  themfelves  to  a  new 
way  of  living,  both  fevere  in  itfelf,  and  full  of  reitraint ;  in  a 
word,  to  debar  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  every  thing,  wherein 
the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  confiff*?  And 
yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  adlualiy  effedlcd  in  Sparta. 

*  lirstV/i  KV01&  \yUira  fian?'.ev$  tmv  xv$gc4'r&v)  xx  clv&^urrot 

sr-jzc'voi  v'cpm.  PkiC.  Jbpilt,  via. 
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Such  an  inflitution  as  this  would  have  been  lefs  wonderful, 
had  it  fubfifled  only  during  the  life  of  the  legiflator ;  but  we 
know,  that  it  lafted  many  ages  after  his  deceafe.  Xenophon, 
in  the  encomium  he  has  left  us  of  Agefilaus,  and  Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  orations,  obferve,  Lacedaemon  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  that  preferved  her  difeipline  and  laws  for  fo  coniider- 
able  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.  *  Soli,  faid  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians,  toto  oris  terrarum  fep- 
tingentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis  morilus  et  nunquam  mutaiis  legibus 
vivunt.  I  believe  though,  that  in  Cicero’s  time  the  difeipline 
of  Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxed  and 
diminifhed:  but,  however,  all  hiftorians  agree,  that  it  was  main¬ 
tained  in  all  its  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Ly- 
fander,  though  incapable  himfelf  of  being  blinded  or  corrupted 
with  gold,  filled  his  country  with  luxury  and  the  love  of  riches, 
by  bringing  into  it  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  lilver,  which  were 
the  fruits  of  his  viftories,  and  thereby  fubverting  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

But  the  introdu&ion  of  gold  and  hlver  money  was  not  the 
firft  wound  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  inflitution  of 
the  legiflator.  It  was  the  confequence  of  the  violation  of  an  ¬ 
other  law  Hill  more  fundamental.  Ambition  was  the  vice  that 
preceded,  and  made  way  for  avarice.  The  dehre  of  conquefls 
drew  on  that  of  riches,  without  which  they  could  not  propofe 
to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  defign  of  Lycurgus,  in 
the  eftablifhing  his  laws,  and  efpecially  that  which  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filter,  was,  as  f  Polybius  and  Plutarch  have 
judicioufly  obferved,  to  curb  and  reilrain  the  ambition  cf  his- 
citizens ;  to  difable  them  from  making  conquelts,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  force  them  to  confine  themfelves  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  their  own  countiy,  without  carrying  their  views 
and  pretentions  any  farther.  Indeed  the  government  which 
he  eftablifhed  was  fufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta, 
but  was  not  calculated  for  the  railing  her  to  a  dominion  over 
other  cities. 

if  The  defign,  then,  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  make  the  Spar¬ 
tans  conquerors.  To  remove  fuch  thoughts  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  exprefsly  forbid  them,  though  they  inhabited  a 
country  furrounded  with  the  fea,  to  meddle  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs  ;  to  have  any  fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon  the  fea.  They 
were  religious  obfervers  of  this  prohibition  for  many  ages,  and 

*  Pro  F!ac.  num.  Ixiii.  f  Polyb.  1,  vi.  p.  491. 

f  Plat,  in  moribu*  Laced,  p,  239. 
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even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  :  but  upon  that  occafion  they 
began  to  think  of  making  themfelves  matters  at  fea,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  keep  that  formidable" enemy  at  the  greater 
diltance.  Eut  hating  boon  perceived,  that  thefe  maritime,  re¬ 
mote  commands,  corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals,  they 
laid  that  project  afide  without  any  difficulty,  as  we  fliall  obferve 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  king  Pailfanias. 

*  When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  fhields  and 
lances,  it  was  not  to  enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  out¬ 
rages  with  impunity,  but  only  to  defend  themfelves  again!!  the 
invafions  and  injuries  of  others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  na¬ 
tion  of  warriors  and  foldiers  ;  but  it  was  only,  that  under  the 
fhadow  of  their  arms  they  might  live  in  liberty,  moderation, 
iuHice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content  with  their  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  without  ufurping  thofe  of  others,  and  by  being  per¬ 
suaded,  that  no  city  or  Hate,  any  more  than  a  (ingle  perfon, 
can  ever  hope  for  folid  and  lulling  happinefs,  but  from  virtue 
only,  f  Men  of  a  depraved  tahe,  fays  Plutarch  further  on  the , 
fame  fubject,  who  think  nothing  fo  ddirable  as  riches  and  a 
large  extent  of  dominion,  may  give  preference  to  thofe  vail 
empires,  that  have  fubdued  and  enflaved  the  world  by  violence: 
but  Lycurgus  was  convinced,  that  a  city  had  occafion  for  no¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  he  happy.  His  policy,  which 
lias  juftly  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  further  views, 
than  to  eflablifh  equity,  moderation,  liberty,  and  peace  ;  and 
was  an  enemy  to  all  injuhice,  violence,  and  ambition,  and  the 
paffion  of  reigning,  and  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth. 

Such  reflections  as  thefe,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  inter- 
fperfes  in  his  lives,  and  in  which  their  greatefh  and  moll  eflen- 
tial  beauty  ccnflfts,  are  of  infinite  ufe  towards  the  giving  us 
true  notions  of  things,  and  making  us  underhand  wherein  co.i- 
liils  the  folid  and  true  glory  of  a  Hate,  that  is  really  happy  ; 
as  alfo  to  correCt  thofe  falfe  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the 
vain  greatnefs  of  thofe  empires,  which  have  fwallowed  up  king¬ 
doms,  and  of  thofe  celebrated  conquerors,  who  owe  all  their 
fame  and  grandeur  to  violence  and  ulurpation. 

III.  THE  EXCELLENT  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  YOUTH. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  eHablifhed  by  Lycurgus,  is 
certainly  very  wonderful :  but  the  means  he  made  ufe  of  to  fuc- 
ceed  therein  are  no  lefs  worthy  of  admiration.  The  principal 

f  Ibid,  et  in  vit.  Agefil.  p.  614. 
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*  Plat,  in  vit.  Lycur.  p.  59. 
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of  thefe  was  the  extraordinary  care  be  took  to  have  the  Spartan 
youth  brought  up  in  an  exact  and  fevere  difcipline  :  for,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he 
exafted  from  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble  tie,  had  he 
not  by  education  infufed  his  laws,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds 
and  manners  of  the  children,  and  made  them  fuck  in,  almofi: 
with  their  mother’s  milk,  an  affection  for  his  infiitutions.  This 
was  the  reafon  why  his  principal  ordinances  fubfifted  above 
500  years,  having  funk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  cl  the 
people, like  a  *ftrong  and  good  dye, that  penetrates  thoroughly. 
Cicero  makes  the  fame  remark,  and  afcribes  the  courage  and 
virtue  of  the  Spartans,  not  fo  much  to  their  own  natural  dit- 
pofition,  as  to  their  excellent  education  :  j  Cujns  civil  alls  fpec- 
iata  ac  nebilitata  virtus,  non  folum  naiura  corroborata ,  'ucrurn  diam 
difcipilr.d putatur.  Ail  this  (hows  of  what  importance  it  is  to 
a  Rate  to  take  care  that  their  youth  be  brought  up  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proper  to  infpire  them  with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

+  The  great  maxim  of  Lvcurgus,  which  AriRotle  repeats  in 
exprefs  terms,  was,  that  as  children  belonged  to  the  Rate,  their 
education  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  Rate,  and  the  views  and 
intereRs  of  the  Rate  only  confidered  therein.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  he  defired  they  fhould  be  educated  all  in  common,  and 
not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their  parents,  who  ge¬ 
nerally,  through  a  loft  and  blind  indulgence  and  a  miRaken 
tendernefs,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  ar.d  minds  of  their 
children.  At  Sparta,  from  their  tendereft  years,  they  were 
inured  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  the  exercifes  of  hunting  and 
racing,  and  accultomed  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirfl, 
heat  and  cold  ;  and,  what  is  difficult  to  make  mothers  believe, 
all  thefe  hard  and  laborious  exercifes  tended  to  procure  them 
health,  and  make  their  conRitutions  the  more  vigorous  and  ro- 
buR,  able  to  bear  the  hardfnips  and  fatigues  of  war  ;  the  thing 
for  which  they  were  all  deiigned  from  their  cradles. 


IV.  OBEDIENCE. 

But  the  mofr  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education,  was 
its  teaching  young  people  fo  perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  It  is 
from  hence  the  poet  Simonides  gives  that  city  fuch  a  $  magni¬ 
ficent  epithet,  which  denotes,  that  they  alone  knew  how  to 

*  "SlTTi^  uxocLts  2*1  itrysvw.;  xa rx-p<i/x,ivr,s.  Plat.  Ep.  .viii. 

f  Orat.  pro  Flac.  n.  63.  $  Polyb.  1.  viii.  Politic. 

§  AapadpSgtiTo; — that  is  today,  Tamer  of  men, 
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fubdue  tbe  pafilons  of  men,  and  to  render  them  plaint  and  fub- 
mifilve  to  laws,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes  are  taught  to  obey 
the  fpur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  broken  and  managed  while 
they  are  young.  For  this  reafon,  Agefilaus  advifed  Xenophon 
to  fend  his  children  to  Sparta,  *  that  ,  they  might  learn  there 
the  noblell  and  greateft  of  all  fciences,  that  is,  how  to  command, 
and  how  to  obey. 


V.  RESPECT  TOWARDS  THE  AGED. 

One  of  the  leffons  ofteneft  and  moft  ftrongly  inculcated  up¬ 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  was,  to  bear  a  great  reverence 
and  rcfpeft  to  old  men,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  it  upon  all 
occafions,  by  fainting  them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  place  in  the  flreets,  -)'  by  riling  up  to  drew  them  hon¬ 
our  in  all  companies,  and  public  affemblies  ;  but,  above  all,  by 
receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs,  with  docility 
and  fubmiffion  :  by  thefe  tharadieriftics  a  Lacedaemonian  was 
known  wherever  be  came  ;  if  be  bad  behaved  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  locked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  himfelf,  and  a 
dilhonour  to  his  country.  An  old  man  of  Athens  going  into 
the  theatre  once  to  fee  a  play,  none  of  his  own  countrymen 
offered  him  a  feat  ;  but  when  lie  came  near  the  place  where  the 
Fpartan  ambafiadors  and  the  gentlemen  of  their  retinue  were 
fitting,  they  all  rofe  up,  out  of  reverence  to  his  age,  and  feated 
him  in  the  midll  of  them.  JLyfandcr  therefore  had  reafon 
to  fay,  that  old  age  had  no  where  fo  honourable  an  abode  as 
in  Sparta,  and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  grow  old  in 
that  city. 

II.  THINGS  BLAMEABLE  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  defeats  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we 
fliould  only  compare  them  with  thofe  of  Mofes,  which  we  know 
were  dictated  by  more  than  human  wifdom.  But  my  defign 
in  this  place  is  not  to  enter  into  an  exaft  examination  of  the 
particulars  .wherein  the  laws  and  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus  are 
faulty  :  I  (hall  content  myfclf  with  making  fome  flight  reflec¬ 
tions  only,  which  probably  may  have  already  occurred  to  the 
reader,  in  the  peruful  of  thofe  ordinances,  among  which  there 
are  fome  that  he  will  be  jullly  offended  with  on  the  firft  read- 
ing. 

'  T/laD'/ifapivo;  [ictH'/ifcarav  ro  y.aWirov  £.a%;Sai  xa) 

•j-  Plut.  inLacon.  Inftitut.  p.237. 

f  LyiVtndrum  Laccd.xmonium  dicere  aiunt  folitum  :  Lacedaemone  efle 
honefllffimum  doniicilium  fencctutis.  Cic.  de  Sen,  n.  63.  ’  Ey  A cc>t3aifiin 
xuKKis-k  yijguiri,  Plut.  in  mor.  p.  793, 
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I.  THE  CHOICE  MADE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  THAT  WERE 
EITHER  TO  BE  BROUGH^  UP  OR  EXPOSED. 

To  begin,  for  iqfbmce,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the 
choice  they  made*x>f  their  children  ;  as  which  of  them  were  to 
be  brought  up,  and  which  expofed  to  perifh  :  who  would  not 
be  fhocked  at  the  unjuft  and  inhuman  cuilom  of  pronouncing 
fentence  of  death  upon  all  fuch  infants,  as  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  with  a  conflitution  that  appeared  too  weak  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fatigues  and  exercifes  to  which  the  commonwealth 
deftined  all  her  fubjects  ?  Is  it  then  impofiible,  and  without 
example,  that  children  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy 
fhould  ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become,  in  time,  of  a 
robuft  and  vigorous  complexion  ?  Or  fuppofe  it  were  lo,  can  a 
man  no  way  ferve  his  country  but  by  the  ftrength  of  his  body  ? 
Is  there  no  account  to  be  made  of  his  wifdom,  prudence,  coun- 
fel,  generality,  courage,  magnanimity,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
the  qualities  that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intellectual 
faculties?  *  Omnino  iilud  honeflum  quod  ex  ammo  exceljo  magnifi- 
coque  quarimus ,  animi  ejp.citur,  non  corporis  •viribus.  Did  Ly- 
curgus  himfelf  render  lets  fervice,  or  do  lefs  honour  to  Sparta, 
by  eftabhfhing  his  laws,  than  the  greateft  generals  did  by  their 
victories  ?  Agefilaus  was  of  fo  fmall  a  ftature,  and  fo  mean  a 
figure  in  his  perfon,  that  at  the  firft  fight  of  him  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  could  not  help  laughing  ;  and  yet,  as  little  as  he  was,  he 
made  the  great  king  of  Perfia  tremble  upon  the  timone  of  half 
the  world. 

But,  what  is  yet  ftronger  than  all  I  have  faid,  has  any  other 
perfon  a  right  or  power  over  the  lives  of  men,  fave  he  from 
whom  they  received  them,  even  God  himfelf  ?  And  does  not  a 
legiflator  vifibly  ufurp  the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he  ar¬ 
rogates  to  himfelf  fuch  a  power  without  his  commifiion  ?  That 
precept  of  the  decalogue,  which  was  only  a  renovation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  “  Thou  (halt  not  kill,”  univerfally  condemns 
all  thofe  among  the  ancients,  who  imagined  they  had  a  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  flaves,  and  even  over  their  own 
children. 

II.  THEIR  CARE  CONFINED  ONLY  TO  THE  BODY. 

The  great  defedl  in  Lycurgus’s  laws,  as  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
have  obferved,  is,  that  they  only  tended  to  form  a  warlike  and 
martial  people.  All  that  legiflator’s  thoughts  l'eemed  wholly 

*  Cic.  1.  i.  de  offic.  n.  79.  Ibid.  n.  76. 
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bent  upon  the  means  of  flrengthening  the  bodies  of  the  people, 
without  any  concern  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Why 
fhould  he  banifh  from  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and  fciences, 
which,  befides  many  other  *  advantages,  have  this  moft  happy 
effect,  that  they  foften  our  manners,  polifh  our  underftandings, 
improve  the  heart,  and  render  our  behaviour  civil,  courteous, 
gentle,  and  obliging  ;  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for  com¬ 
pany  and  fociety,  and  makes  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life 
agreeable  ?  Hence  it  came  to  pais,  that  there  was  fomethingof 
a  roughnefs  and  aufterity  in  the.  temper  and  behaviour  of  the 
Spartan^,  and  many  times  even  fomething  of  ferocity,  a  failing, 
that  proceeded  chiefly  from  their  education,  and  that  rendered 
them  diiagreeable  and  offeniive  to  all  their  allies. 

III.  THEIR  BARBAROUS  CRUELTY  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta  to  accnftom  their  youth 
betimes  to  fuller  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  third,  and,  by  fe- 
veral  fevere  and  laborious  exercifes,  to  f  bring  the  body  into 
fubjedfion  to  reafon,  whofe  faithful  and  diligent  minifter  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  execution  of  all  orders  and  injunctions  ;  which  it 
can  never  do,  ii  it  be  not  able  to  undergo  all  forts  of  hardfliips 
and  fatigues.  But  was  it  rational  in  them  to  carry  their  feve- 
rities  fb  far,  as  the  inhuman  treatment  we  have  mentioned  ? 
And  was  it  not  utterly  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and 
mothers  to  fee  the  blood  trickling  from  the  wounds  of  their 
children,  nay,  and  even  to  fee  them  expiring  under  the  lafhes, 
without  concern  ? 

IV.  THE  MOTHERS’  INHUMANITY. 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers, 
who  could  hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  children  flain  in 
battle,  not  only  without  tears,  but  even  with  a  kind  of  joy  and 
fatisfadh’on.  For  my  part  I  fhould  think  it  much  better,  that 
nature  fhould  fhow  herfelf  a  little  more  on  fuch  occafions,  and 
that  the  love  of  one’s  country  fhould  not  utterly  extinguifh  the 
fentiments  of  maternal  tendernefs.  One  of  our  generals  in 
France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told  that  his  fon  was 
killed,  feemed  to  be  much  wifer  by  his  anfvver  :  “  Let  us  at 
“  prefent  think,”  faid  he,  “  how  to  conquer  the  enemy  ;  to- 
44  morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my  fon.” 

*  Onmes  artes  quibus  setas  puerilis  ad  humanitatem  informari  folet.— 
Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Arch. 

f  Exercendum  corpus,  et  ita  afficiendum  eft,  ut  obedire  confilio  rationi- 
que  poffit  in  exequendis  negotiis  et  labore  tolerando.  Bib.  i.  de  offic. 
n.  79. 
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V.  THEIR  EXCESSIVE  LEISURE. 

Nor  can  I  fee  what  excufe  can  be  made  for  that  law  impofed 
by  Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which  enjoined  the  {pending 
fo  much  of  their  time  in  idlenefs  and  inadlion,  and  the  follow7- 
ing  no  other  bufmefs  than  that  of  war.  He  left  all  the  arts 
and  trades  entirely  to  the  (laves,  and  ftrangers  that  lived  among 
them  ;  and  put  nothing  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  but  the 
lance  and  the  fnield.  Not  to  mention  the  danger  there  was  in 
fuffering  the  number  of  Haves  that  were  neceffary  for  tilling 
the  land,  to  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  much  grea¬ 
ter  than  that  of  their  mailers,  which  was  often  an  occafton  of 
feditions  and  riots  among  them  ;  how  many  diforders  mull  men 
neceffarily  fall  into,  that  have  fo  much  leifure  upon  their  hands, 
and  have  no  daily  occupation  or  regular  labour  ?  This  is  an  in¬ 
convenience  Hill  but  too  common  among  our  nobility,  and 
which  is  the  natural  effect  of  their  wrong  education.  Except 
in  the  time  of  war,  molt  of  our  gentry  fpend  their  lives  in  a  mod 
ufelefs  and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them,  and  what  would  dero¬ 
gate  from  their  gentility.  They  feldom  know  how  to  handle 
any  thing  but  their  fwords.  As  for  the  fciences,  they  take 
but  a  very  fmall  tincture  of  them,  juft  fo  much  as  they  cannot 
well  be  without ;  and  many  of  them  have  not  the  leaft  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  in  the  w'orld,  nor  any  manner  of  tafte  for  books 
or  reading.  We  are  not  to  wonder  then,  if  gaming  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual  viiits,  and  frivolous  difcourfe, 
make  up  their  whole  occupation.  What  a  life  is  this  for  men 
that  have  any  parts  or  underfianding  ! 

VI.  THEIR  CRUELTY  TOWARDS  THE  HELOTS. 

Lycurgus  w'ouldbe  utterly  inexcufable,  if  he  gave  occafion, 
as  he  is  accufed  of  having  done,  for  all  the  rigour  and  cruelty 
exercifed  towards  the  Helots  in  this  republic.  Thele  Helots 
were  the  Haves  employed  by  the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground. 
It  wras  their  cuftora  not  only  to  make  thefe  poor  creatures 
drunk,  and  expofe  them  before  their  children,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  abhorrence  for  fo  fhameful  and  odious  a  vice, 
but  alfo  to  treat  them  with  the  utmofi  barbarity,  as  thinking 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  deftroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cru- 
elcy  whatever,  under  pretence  of  their  being  always  ready  to 
rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occafion  related  by  *  Thucydides,  2000  of 
*  Lib.  iv. 
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thefe  (laves  difappeared  at  once,  without  any  body’s  knowing 
what  was  become  of  them.  Plutarch  pretends,  this  barbarous 
cuftom  was  not  pradtifed  till  after  Lycurgus’s  time,  and  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

VII.  MODESTY  AND  DECENCY  ENTIRELY  NEGLECTED. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  moft  culpable,  and 
what  belt  (hows  the  prodigious  enormities  and  grofs  darknefs 
the  pagans  were  plunged  in,  is  the  little  regard  he  (bowed  for 
modefty  and  decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education  of  girls, 
and  the  marriages  of  young  women  ;  which  was  without  doubt 
the  fource  of  thofe  diforders  that  prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Arif- 
totle  has  wifely  obferved.  When  we  compare  thefe  indecent 
and  licentious  inftitutions  of  the  wifeft  legiflator  that  ever  pro¬ 
fane  antiquity  could  boaft,  with  the  fancfity  and  purity  of  the 
evangelical  precepts,  what  a  noble  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ? 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  lefs  advantageous  notion  of  this  pre¬ 
eminence,  if  we  compare  the  moft  excellent  and  laudable  part 
of  Lycurgus’s  inftitutions  with  the  laws  of  the  gofpel.  It  is, 
we  muft  own,  a  wonderful  thing,  that  the  whole  people  fhould 
coufent  to  a  divifion  of  their  lands,  which  fet  the  poor  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rich  ;  and  that  by  a  total  exclufion 
of  gold  and  filver,  they  fhould  reduce  themfelves  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legiflator,  when  he  en¬ 
abled  thefe  laws,  had  the  fword  in  his  hand  ;  whereas  the 
Chriftian  legiflator  fays  but  a  word,  “  Bleffed  are  the  poor  in 
“  fpirit,”  and  thoufands  of  the  faithful,  through  all  fucceeding 
genera!  ions,  renounce  their  goods,  fell  their  lands  and  eilates, 
and  leave  all  to  follow  Jefus  Chrift,  their  mailer,  in  poverty 
and  want. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. - THE  LAWS  OF  SOLON, - 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THAT  REPUBLIC  FROM  THE  TIME 
OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS  I. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  Athens  was  at  firft  governed 
by  kings.  But  they  were  fuch  as  had  little  more  than  the 
name;  for. their  whole  power,  being  confined  to  the  command 
of  the  armies,  vanifhed  in  time  of  peace.  Every  man  was  maf- 
ter  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  lived  in  aii  abfolute  (late  of  in¬ 
dependence.  *  Codr  us,  the  laft  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted 

*  Codrus  was  contemporary  with  Saul. 
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himfelf  to  die  for  the  public  good,  his  fons,  Medon  and  Nileus, 
quarrelled  about  the  fucceffion.  The  Athenians  took  this 
occahon  to  aboliftt  the  regal  power,  though  it  did  not  much  in¬ 
commode  them,  and  declared  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of 
Athens;  at  the  very  fame  time  that  the  Jews  were  weary  of 
their  theocrary,  that  is,  having  the  true  God  for  their  king, 
and  would  abfolutely  have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  Homer,  when  he  enumerates  the  (hips 
of  the  confederate  Grecians,  gives  the  name  of  people  to  none 
but  the  Athenians ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Athenians  even  then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a  democratical 
government,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at  that  time  veiled 
in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings,  they  fubllituted  a  kind  of  gover¬ 
nors  for  life,  under  the  title  of  Archons.  But  this  perpetual 
magiilracy  appeared  Hill  in  the  eyes  of  this  free  people,  as  too 
lively  an  image  of  regal  power,  of  which  they  were  deiirousof 
abolilhing  even  the  very  fhadow  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  tiril 
reduced  that  office  to  the  term  of  10  years,  and  then  to  that  of 
one  :  and  this  they  did  with  a  view  of  refuming  the  authority 
the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  never 
transferred  to  their  magiftrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  fufficient  to  reft  rain 
thofe  turbulent  fpirits,  who  were  grown  exceffively  jealous  of 
their  liberty  and  independence,  very  tender  and  apt  to  be  of¬ 
fended  at  any  thing  that  feemed  to  break  in  upon  their  equa¬ 
lity,  and  always  ready  to  take  umbrage  at  whatever  had  the 
leaft  appearance  of  dominion  or  fuperiority.  From  hence  arofe 
continual  factions  and  quarrels :  there  was  no  agreement  or 
concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlar¬ 
ging  her  power,  it  being  very  happy  for  her  that  Ihe  could  pre- 
ferve  herfelf  from  ruin  in  the  midft  of  thofe  long  and  frequent 
-diffenfions  Ihe  had  to  ftruggle  with. 

Misfortunes  inftrudt.  Athens  learned  at  length,  that  true 
liberty  conftils  in  a  dependence  upon  juftice  and  reafon.  This 
happy  fubjetticn  could  not  be  eftabliibed  but  by  a  legiflator. 
She  therefore  pitched  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
vifdpm  and  integrity,  for  that  employment.  *  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Greece  had  before  his  time  any  written  laws. 
The  firft  of  that  kind,  then,  were  of  his  publifning  ;  the  rigour 
of  which,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  Stoical  dodlrine,  was  fo 
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great,  that  it  punifned  the  fmalleft  offence,  as  well  as  the  moil 
enormous  crimes,  equally  with  death.  Thefe  laws  of  Draco, 
writ,  fays  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  had  the 
fame  fate,  as  ufually  attends  all  violent  things.  Sentiments  of 
humanity  in  the  judges,  compafiion  for  the  accufed,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  the  apprehenfions  the  accufers  and  witneffes  were  un¬ 
der  of  rendering  themfelves  odious  to  the  people  ;  all  thefe 
motives,  I  fay,  concurred  to  produce  a  remiffnefs  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws  ;  which  by  that  means,  in  procefs  of  time, 
became  as  it  were  abrogated  through  difufe  :  and  thus  an  ex- 
ceffive  rigour  paved  the  way  for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapfing  into  their  former  diforders,  made 
them  have  recourfe  to  frelh  precautions  ;  lor  they  were  willing 
to  flacken  the  curb  and  reftraint  of  fear,  but  not  to  break  it. 
In  order  therefore  to  find  out  mitigations,  which  might  make 
amends  for  what  they  took  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  caff  their  eyes  upon  one  of  the  wifeff  and  moil  virtuous 
perfons  of  his  age,  *  I  mean  Solon  ;  whofe  lingular  qualities, 
and  efpecially  his  great  meeknefs,  had  acquired  him  the  af¬ 
fection  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city. 

His  main  application  had  been  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  efpecially  to  that  part  of  it,  which  we  call  policy,  and 
which  teaches  the  art  oi  government.  His  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit  gave  him  one  of  the  firft  ranks  among  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  who  rendered  the  age  we  are  fpeaking  of  fo  illuffrious. 
Thefe  fages  often  paid  vilits  to  one  another.  One  day,  that 
Solon  *  went  to  hliletos,  to  fee  Thales,  the  iirff  thing  he 
faid  to  Thales  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  never  de- 
lired  to  have  either  wife  or  children.  Thales  made  him  no 
anfvver  then  :  'but  a  few  days  after  he  contrived,  that  a  ffran- 
ger  fhould  come  into  their  company,  and  pretend  that  he  was 
juft  arrived  from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had  fct  out  about 
10  days  before.  Solon,  hearing  the  ftranger  fay  this,  afked  ' 
him,  if  there  was  no  news  at  Athens  when  he  came  away. 
The  ffranger,  who  had  been  taught  bis  leffon,  replied,  that 
lie  had  heard  of  nothing,  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  all  the  town  accompanied  to  the  grave  ;  becaufe,  as  they 
faid,  he  was  the  fon  of  the  vvorthieft  man  in  the  city,  who  was 
then  abfent.  Alas  !  cried  Solon,  interrupting  tire  man’s  ffory, 
how  much  is  the  poor  father  of  the  youth  to  be  pitied!  But 
pray,  what  was  the  gentleman’s  name  ?  I  heard  his  name,  re- 
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plied  the  ftranger  ;  but  I  have  forgot  it.  I  only  remember, 
that  the  people  talked  much  of  his  wifdom  and  juftice.  Every 
anfwer  afforded  new  matter  of  trouble  and  terror  to  this  in- 
quifitive  father,  who  was  ho  juftly  alarmed.  Was  it  not,  faid 
he  at  length,  the  fon  of  Solon?  The  very  fame,  replied  the 
ftranger.  Solon  at  thefe  words  rent  his  clothes,  and  beat 
hiS  breaft,  and  expreffing  his  forrow  by  tears  and  groans,  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  the  moil  fenfible  affliction.  Thales,  feeing 
this,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  faid  to  him  with  a  fmile  : 
Comfort  yourfelf,  my  friend ;  all  that  has  been  told  to  you  is 
a  mere  fiCfion.  Now  you  fee  the  reafon  why  I  never  married: 
it  is  becaufe  I  do  not  care  to  expofe  mj'felf  to  fuch  trials  and 
afflictions. 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  large  refutation  of  Thales’s  reafon- 
ing,  which  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  moft  natural  and 
reafonable  attachments  in  life,  in  lieu  of  which,  the  heart  of 
man  will  not  fail  to  fubflitute  others  of  an  unjuft  and  unlawful 
nature,  which  will  expofe  him  to  the  fame  pains  and  inconve- 
niencies.  The  remedy,  fays  this  hiftorian,  againft  the  grief 
that  may  avife  from  the  lofs  of  goods,  of  friends,  or  of  children, 
is  not  to  throw  away  our  eftates,  and  reduce  ourfelves  to  po¬ 
verty,  to  make  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  all  fn’endftip,  or  to 
confine  ourfelves  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy  ;  but  upon  all  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents  and  misfortunes,  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  our  reafon. 

*Athens,  after  fome  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which 
the  prudence  and  courage  of  Solon  had  procured  (who  was  as 
great  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  ftatefman),  relapfed  into  her  former 
diffenfions  about  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was 
divided  into  as  many  parties,  as  there  were  different  forts  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  Attica  :  for  thofe  that  lived  upon  the  mountains, 
were  fond  of  popular  government ;  thofe  in  the  low-lands 
were  for  an  oligarchy  ;  and  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the  fea-coafts, 
were  for  having  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  thofe 
two  forms  blended  together ;  and  thefe  hindered  the  other 
two  contending  parties  from  getting  any  ground  of  each  other. 
Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  which  confifted  only 
of  the  poor,  who  were  grievoufly  haraffed  and  oppreffed  by 
the  rich,  on  account  of  their  debts,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  difcharge.  This  unhappy  party  was  determined  to  chufe 
themfelves  a  chief,  who  fhould  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman 
feverity  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an  entire  change  in  the 
form  of  their  government,  by  making  a  new  divifion  of  the 
lands. 
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In  this  extreme  danger,  all  the  wife  Athenians  call:  their 
eyes  upon  Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither  party ;  becaufe 
he  had  never  fided  either  with  the  injuftice  of  the  rich,  or  the 
rebellion  of  the  poor  ;  and  they  folicited  him  very  much  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
thefe  differences  and  difcrders.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  take 
upon  lum  fo  dangerous  a  commiffion  :  however,  he  was  at  kft 
c'hofen  Archon,  and  was  condituted  fupreme  arbiter  and  legif- 
lator  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  parties :  the  rich  liking 
him,  as  he  was  rich,  and  the  poor,  becaufe  he  was  honed.  He 
now  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himfelf  king  :  feveral  of  the 
citizens  advifed  him  to  it ;  and  even  the  wifeft  among  them, 
not  thinking  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  reafon  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  change  confident  with  the  laws,  were  not 
unwilling  the  fupreme  power  fhould  be  veiled  in  one  man, 
who  was  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  his  prudence  and  jufticc. 
But  notwithllanding  all  the  remonilrances  that  were  made  to 
him,  and  all  the  folicitations  and  reproaches  of  his  friends,  who 
treated  his  refufal  of  the  diadem  as  an  effedl  of  pufillanimity 
and  meannefs  of  fpirit,  he  was  dill  firm  and  unchangeable  in 
his  purpofe,  and  would  hearken  to  no  other  fcbeme  than  that 
of  fettling  a  form  of  government  in  his  country,  that  diould  be 
founded  upon  the  bails  of  a  j lift  and  reafonable  liberty.  Not 
venturing  to  meddle  with  certain  diforders  and  evils,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no  other 
alterations  or  changes,  than  iuch  as  he  thought  he  could  per- 
fuade  the  citizens  to  comply  with  by  the  method  of  argument 
and  reafon,  or  bring  them  into  by  the  weight  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  wifely  mixing,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  authority  and  power 
with  reafon  and  judice.  Wherefore,  when  one  afterwards 
aiked  him,  if  the  laws  which  he  had  made  for  the  Athenians, 
were  the  bed:  “  Yes,”  faid  he,  “  the  bed  they  were  capable 
44  of  receiving.” 

The  foul  of  popular  edates  is  equality.  But,  for  fear  of  dif- 
guding  the  rich,  Solon  durft  not  propofe  any  equality  of  lands 
and  wealth  ;  whereby  Attica,  as  well  as  Laconia,  would  have 
refembled  a  paternal  inheritance,  divided  among  a  number  of 
brethren.  However,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slavery  and  oppreflion  of  thofe  poor  citizens,  whofe  exceffive 
debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to  fell  their  per- 
l'ons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themfelves  to  a  date  of  fervitude 
and  bondage.  An  exprefs  law  was  made,  which  declared  all 
debtors  difeharged  and  acquitted  of  all  their  debts. 
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*This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublefome  fcrape,  which 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern.  When  he 
flrft  determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he  forefaw,  that  fuch  an 
edi£t,  which  had  fomething  in  it  contrary  to  juft  ice,  would  be 
extremely  offenfive  :  for  which  reafon,  he  endeavoured  in 
fome  meafure  to  reftify  the  tenor  of  it,  by  introducing  it 
with  a  fpecious  preamble,  which  fet  forth  a  great  many  very 
plaufible  pretexts,  and  gave  colours  of  equity  and  reafon  to 
the  law,  which  in  reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he 
firft  difclofed  his  defign  to  fome  particular  friends,  whom  he 
ufed  to  confult  in  all  his  affairs,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
form  and  the  terms  in  which  this  edift  fhould  be  exprelfed. 
Now,  before  it  was  published,  his  friends,  who  were  more  iu- 
terefled  than  faithful,  fecretly  borrowed  great  fums  of  money 
of  their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  purchasing 
of  lands,  as  knowing  they  would  not  be  affeCted  by  the  edift. 
When  this  appeared,  the  general  indignation  that  was  raifed 
by  fuch  a  bafe  and  flagrant  knavery  fell  upon  Solon,  though 
in  effedf  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man 
in  office  to  be  difinterefted  and  upright  Limfelf;  all  that  fur- 
round  and  approach  him  ought  to  be  fo  too  ;  wife,  relations, 
frieuds,  fecretaries,  and  fervants.  The  "faults  of  others  are 
charged  to  his  account :  all  the  wrongs,  all  the  rapines  that 
are  committed  either  through  his  negligence  or  connivance, 
are  juftly  imputed  to  him  ;  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs,  and  one 
of  the  principal  defigns  of  his  being  put  into  fuch  a  trull,  to 
prevent  thofe  corruptions  and  abufes. 

Thts  ordinance  at  firfl:  pleafed  neither  of  the  two  parties  ;  it 
difgufted  the  rich,  becaufe  it  abolifhed  the  debts,  and  difla- 
tisfied  the  poor,  becaufe  it  did  not  ordain  a  new  divinon  of  the 
lands,  as  they  had  expected,  and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually  ef¬ 
fected  at  Sparta.  But  Solon’s  credit  at  Athens  fell  very  Ihort 
of  that  credit  and  power  which  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in 
Sparta  ;  for  he  had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians, 
than  what  the  reputation  of  his  wifdom,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  his  integrity,  had  procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  this  ordinance  was  ge¬ 
nerally  approved,  and  the  fame  powers,  as  before,  were  con¬ 
tinued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  Draco,  ex¬ 
cept  thole  againll  murder.  The  reafon  of  his  doing  this,  was 
the  exceffive  rigour  of  thofe  laws,  which  inflicted  death  alike 
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upon  all  forts  of  offenders ;  fo  that  they  who  were  convicted 
of  doth  and  idlenefs,  or  they  that  only  had  ftolen  a  few  herbs, 
or  a  little  fruit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  feverely  punilhed,  as 
thofe  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  facrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employments, 
3nd  magiftraeies,  all  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ; 
fcr  which  reafon  he  diflributed  all  the  rich  citizens  into  three 
clalfes,  ranging  them  according  to  the  differences  of  their  in¬ 
comes  and  revenues,  and  according  to  the  value  and  eftimation 
of  each  particular  man’s  eftate.  Thofe  that  were  found  to 
have  500  meafures  per  annum,  as  well  in  corn,  as  in  liquids^ 
were  placed  in  the  firft  rank  ;  thofe  that  had  300  were  placed 
in  the  fecond ;  and  thofe  that  had  but  200,  made  up  the  third. 

*  All  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  whofe  income  fell  fhort  of  200 
meafures,  were  conrprifed  in  a  fourth  and  laft  clafs,  and  were 
never  admitted  into  any  employments.  But,  in  order  to  make 
them  amends  for  this  exclufion  from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right 
to  vote  in  tire  aftemblies  and  judgments  of  the  people  ;  which 
at  firft  feemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  confequence,  but  in  time 
became  extremely  advantageous,  and  made  them  mafters  of  all 
the  affairs  of  the  city  :  for  moft  of  the  law-fuits  and  differences 
returned  to  the  people,  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  from  all  the 
judgments  of  the  magiftrates ;  and  in  the  aftemblies  of  the 
people  the  greateft  and  moft  important  affairs  of  the  ftate,  re¬ 
lating  to  peace  or  war,  were  alfo  determined. 

The  Areopagus,  fo  called  from  the  j~  place  where  its  affem- 
blies  were  held,  had  been  a  long  time  eftablilhed.  Solon  re- 
ftored  and  augmented  its  authority,  leaving  to  that  tribunal", 
as  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  infpedtion  and 
fuperintendency  over  all  affairs,  as  a-lfo  the  cate  of  caufing  the 
laws,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  to  be  obferved  and  put  in 
execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  probity 
and  juftice  were  made  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon 
was  the  firft  that  thought  it  convenient  that  none  fliould  be 
honoured  with  that  dignity,  except  fuch  as  had  paffed  through 
the  office  of  Archon.  £  Nothing  was  fo  auguft  as  this  fenate  ; 
and  its  reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity  became  fo  very 
great,  that  the  Romans  fometimes  referred  caufes,  which  were 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88. 

f  This  was  an  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  called  Areopagus,  that 
is  to  fay,  The  hill  of  Mars;  becaule  it  was  there  Mars  had  been  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Halirrothius,  the  fon  of  Neptune. 
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too  intricate  for  their  own  decifion,  to  the  determination  ot  this 
tribunal. 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here,  but  truth  only ; 
and  to  the  end  that  no  external  objects  might  divert  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night, 
or  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  orators  were  not  allowed  to  make  ufe 
of  any  exordium,  digreffion,  or  peroration. 

Soion,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofhble,  the  abufe  which  the 
people  might  make  of  the  great  authority  he  left  them,  created 
a  fecond  council,  confiding  of  400  men,  100  out  of  every  tribe  ; 
and  ordered  all  caufes  and  afiairs  to  be  brought  before  this 
council,  and  to  be  maturely  examined  by  them,  before  they 
were  propofed  to  the  general  affembly  ot  the  people  ;  to  the 
judgment  of  which  the  fentiments  of  the  other  were  to  fubmit, 
and  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right  of  giving  a  final  i’en- 
tence  and  decifion.  It  was  upon  this  fubjecl  Anachariis  (whom 
the  reputation  of  the  fages  of  Greece  had  brought  from-the 
middle  of  Scythia)  find  one  day  to  Solon,  I  wonder  you  fliould 
empower  the  wile  men  only  to  deliberate  and  debate  upon  af¬ 
fairs,  and  leave  the  determination  and  decifion  of  them  wholly 
to  fools. 

Upon  another  occafion,  when  Solon  was  converfing  with 
him  upon  fome  other  regulations  be  had  in  view,  Anacharfis, 
aftonifhed  that  he  could  expert  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns  of 
retraining  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  citizens  by  written 
laws,  anfwered  him  in  this  manner  :  “  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
“  you,  that  your  writings  are  juft  like  fpiders  webs:  the  weak 
“  and  fmail  flies  may  be  entangled  and  caught  in  them  ;  but 
“  the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them,  and  defpife 
“  them.” 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  fenfible 
of  the  inconveniencies  that  attend  a  democracy,  or  popular 
government :  but,  having  thoroughly  ftudied,  and  being  per¬ 
fectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the 
Athenians,  he  knew  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  fo- 
vereignty  out  of  the  people’s  hands  ;  and  that  if  they  parted 
with  it  at  one  time,  they  would  foon  refume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  li¬ 
miting  their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  and  the 
council  of  400  ;  judging,  that  the  Hate  being  fupported  and 
ftrengther.ed  by  tliefe  two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two  good 
anchors,  would  not  be  fo  liable  to  commotions  and  diforders 
as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people  would  be  kept  within  due 
bounds,  and  enjoy  more  tranquillity. 

Aa  3 
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I  {hall  only  mention  fome  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made,  bf 
which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  reft. 
*  In  the  firft  place,  every  particular  perfon  was  authorized  to 
efpoufe  the  quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  infulted  ; 
fo  that  the  very  .firft  comer  might  profecute  the  offender,  and 
bring  him  to  juftice  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 

The  defign  of  this  wife  legiflator  by  this  ordinance  was  to 
accuftom  his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  one  another’s 
fufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they  were  all  members  of  one 
and  the  fame  body. 

+  By  another  law,  thofe  perfons,  that  in  public  differences 
and  diffenfions  did  not  declare  themfelves  of  one  party  or  other, 
but  waited  to  fee  how  things  would  go,  before  they  determin¬ 
ed,  were  declared  infamous,  condemned  to  perpetual  banifh- 
ment,  and  to  have  all  their  eftates  confifcated.  Solon  had 
learned,  from  long  experience  and  deep  refle&ion,  that  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  and  even  the  wife  and  virtuous,  are  ufually  the 
inoft  backward  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  inconveniencies 
which  public  diffenfions  and  troubles  produce  in  fociety  ;  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  does  not  render  them  fo 
a&ive  and  vigilant  in  the  defence  ofTt,  as  the  pafiions  of  the 
fadlious  render  them  induftrious  to  deftroy  it  ;  that  the  juft 
party,  being  thus  abandoned  by  thofe  that  are  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  more  weight,  authority,  and  ftrength  to  it,  by  their  union 
and  concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  grapple  with  the  audaci¬ 
ous  and  violent  enterprises  of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To 
prevent  this  misfortune  (which  maybe  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  to  a  ftate),  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force 
the  well-affefled,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveniences  to  them¬ 
felves,  to  declare  for  the  juft  party,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
feditions,  and  to  animate  the  fpirits  and  courage  of  the  beft 
citizens,  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common  danger.  By 
this  method  of  accuftoming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  look 
upon  that  man  almoft  as  an  enemy  and  traitor,  that  (hould 
appear  indifferent  to,  and  unconcerned  at  the  misfortunes  of 
the  public,  he  provided  the  ftate  with  a  quick  and  fure  re- 
courfe  againft  the  fudden  enterprifes  of  wicked  and  profligate 
citizens. 

j;  Solon  abolifhed  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage  with 
young  women,  unlefs  they  were  only  daughters  ;  and  ordered 
that  the  bride  fhould  carry  no  other  fortune  to  her  hufband, 
than  three  fuits  of  clothes,  and  fome  few  houfehold  goods  of 

*  Plat.  in.  Solon,  p.  83.  f  Ibid.  p.  89.  j  Ibid. 
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little  value  :  for  lie  would  not  have  matrimony  become  a  traffic, 
and  a  mere  commerce  of  intereft  ;  but  defired,  that  it  ihould 
be  regarded  as  an  honourable  fellowfhip  and  fociety,  in  order 
to  raife  fubjefts  to  the  date,  to  make  the  married  pair  live  agree¬ 
ably  and  harmoniously  together,  and  to  give  continual  tedi- 
mony  of  mutual  love  and  tendernefs  to  each  other. 

Before  Solon’s-time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  wills  ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceafed  always  devolved  upon 
his  children  and  family.  Solon’s  law  allowed  every  one  that 
was  childlefs  to  difpofe  of  his  whole  eftate  as  he  thought  hi ; 
preferring,  by  that  means,  fviendfhip  to  kindred,  and  choice  to 
neceffity  and  conftraint,  and  rendering  every  man  truly  mailer 
of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  bellow  it  where 
be  pleafed.  This  law,  however,  did  not  authorize  indifferently 
.all  forts  of  donations :  it  jollified  and  approved  of  none  but 
thofe  that  were  made  freely  and  without  any  compulfion :  with¬ 
out  having  the  mind  diftempered  and  intoxicated  with  drinks 
or  charms,  or  perverted  and  fedutced  by  the  allurements  and 
careffes  of  a  woman  :  for  this  wife  lawgiver  was  j-uftly  perfuad- 
ed,  that  there  is  no  difference  to  be  made  between  being  fe- 
duced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice  and  violence, 
pleafure  and  pain,  in  the  fame  light,  when  they  are  made  ufe 
of  as  means  to  impofe  upon  men’s  reafon,  and  to  captivate  the 
liberty  of  their  underftandings. 

*  Another  regulation  he  made  was  to  leffen  the  rewards  of 
the  viftors  at  the  Ifthmian  and  Olympic  games,  and  to  fix  them 
at  a  certain  value,  viz.  too  drachms,  which  make  about  50 
livres,  for  the  firft.  fort ;  and  500  drachms,  or  250  livres  for 
the  fecond.  He  thought  it  a  fhameful  thing,  that  athletae  and 
wreftlers,  a  fort  of  people  not  only  ufelefs  but  often  dangerous 
to  the  Hate,  Ihould  have  any  confiderable  rewards  allotted  them, 
which  ought  rather  to  be  referved  for  the  families  of  thofe  per- 
fons  who  died  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ;  it  being  very  juft 
and  reafonable,  that  the  ftate  fhould  fupport  and  provide  for 
fuch  orphans,  who  probably  might  come  in  time  to  follow  the 
good  examples  of  their  fathers. 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  the  fe- 
nate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring 
into  the  ways  and  means  that  every  man  made  ufe  of  to  get  his 
livelihood,  and  of  chaftifing  and  punilhing  all  thofe  who  led 
an  idle  life.  Befides  the  fore-mentioned  view  of  bringing  art3 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  91.  Diog.Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37. 
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and  traces  into  a  Scuriibing  condition,  this  regulation  was 
founded  upon  two  other  reafons  Hill  more  important. 

I.  Solon  comidered,  that  fuch  perfons  as  have  no  fortune, 
and  make  ufe  of  no  methods  of  induftry  to  get  their  livelihood, 
are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  un-juft  and  unlawful  means 
for  acquiring  money  ;  and  that  the  ncceffity  of  fubfiRing  fome 
way  or  other  difpoles  them  lor  committing  alt  forts  of  miide- 
meanors,  rapines,  knaveries,  and  frauds  ;  from  which  fprings 
lip  a  fchool  of  vice  in  the  bofom  of  the  commonwealth  :  and 
fuch  a  leaven  gains  ground,  as  docs  not  fail  to  fpread  its  in¬ 
fection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  fecond  place,  The  mo  ft  able  ftatefmen  have  always 
looked  upon  thefe  indigent  and  idle  people,  as  a  troop  of  dan¬ 
gerous,  rc  111  elk,  and  turbulent  ipirits,  eager  after  innovation 
and  change,  always  ready  for  feditions  and  infnrredtions,  and 
interefted  in  revolutions  of  the  Rate,  by  which  alone  they  can 
hope  to  change'  their  own  fituation  and  fortune.  It  was  for 
all  thefe  reafons,  that,  in  the  law  we  arefpeaking  of,  Solon  de¬ 
clared,  that  a  fon  fliouid  not  be  obliged  to  fupport  his  father 
in  old  age.  or  nee  silky,  if  the  latter  hud  not  taken  care  to  have 
his  fon  brought  up  to  force  trade  cr  occupation  :  all  children, 
that  were  fpurious  and  illegitimate,  were  exempted  from  the 
fame  duty  :  For  it  is  evident,  fays  Solon,  that  whoever  con¬ 
temns  the  dignity  and  fandlity  cf  matrimony  in  fuch  a  manner, 
has  never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propofe  to 
ourfeives  in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a  loofe 
paftion.  Having  then  fatisfied  his  own  defires,  and  had  the 
end  he  propofed  to  hitnfelf,  he  has  no  proper  right  over  the 
perfons  he  begot,  upon  whofe  lives,  as  well  as  births,  he  has 
entailed  an  indelible  infamy  and  reproach. 

*It  was  prohibited  to  fpeak  any  ill  of  the  dead;  becaufe re¬ 
ligion  directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  facred,  juftice  requires 
us  to  fpare  thofe  that  are  no  more,  and  good  policy  fhould  hin¬ 
der  hatreds  from  becoming  immortal. 

It  was  alfo  forbidden  to  affront,  or  give  ill  language  to  any 
body  in  the  temples,  in  courts  of  judicature,  in  public  affem- 
blies,  and  in  the  theatres,  during  the  time  of  rep  re  fen  tuition  : 
for  to  be  no  where  able  to  govern  ourpaffions  and  refentments, 
argues  too  untradiable  and  licentious  a  difpofition  ;  as  to  re- 
ftrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occafions,  is  a  virtue  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  force  of  human  nature,  and  a  perfection  referved 
for  the  evangelical  law. 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  89. 
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Cicero  obferves,  that  this  wife  legiflator  of  Athens,  whofe 
laws  were  in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  againft 
parricide  ;  and  being  allied  the  reafon  why  he  had  not,  he  an- 
fwered,  *  “  That  to  make  laws  againft,- and  ordain  punirtiments 
“  for  a  crime  that  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of,  was  the 
“  way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  prevent  it.”  I  omit  fe- 
veral  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery  ,  in  which 
there  are  remarkable  and  manifeft  contradictions,  and  a  great 
mixture  of  light  and  darknefs,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we 
generally  find  among  the  very  wifeft  of  the  heathens,  who  had 
no  eftabliftied  principles  or  rules  to  go  by. 

After  Solon  had  publiihed  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  people 
by  public  oath  to  obferve  them  religioufly,  at  leaft  for  the  term 
of  100  years,  he  thought  proper  to  remove  from  Athens,  i-n 
order  to  give  them  time  to  take  root,  and  to  gather  ftrength 
by  cuftom  ;  as  alfo  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  trouble  and  importu¬ 
nity  of  thofe  who  came  to  confult  him  about  the  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  and  odium  of 
others:  for,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  in  great  undertakings  it  is  hard, 
if  not  impoffible,  to  pleafe  all  parties.  He  was  abfent  10  years, 
in  which  interval  of  time  we  are  to  place  his  journeys  into  Egypt, 
into  Lydia,  to  vifit  king  Croefus,  and  into  feveral  other  coun¬ 
tries.  f  At  his  return  he  found  the  whole  city  in  commotion 
and  trouble ;  the  three  old  fadlions  were  revived,  and  had  form¬ 
ed  three  different  parties.  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the 
people  that  inhabited  the  low-lands;  Megacles,  fon  of  Alcmeon, 
was  the  leader  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  Pifi- 
ftratus  had  declared  for  the  mountaineers,  to  whom  were  join¬ 
ed  the  handicraftfmen  and  labourers  who  lived  by  their  in- 
duftry,  and  whofe  chief  fpleen  was  agaialt  the  rich  :  of  thefe 
three  leaders  the  two  la  ft  were  the  mo  ft  powerful  and  confider- 
able. 

jMagacIes  was  the  fon  of  that  Alcmeon  whom  Croefus 
had  extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  fervice  he  had  done 
him.  He  had  likewife  married  a  l.-.dy,  who  had  brought  him 
an  immenfe  portion  :  her  name  was  Agarifta,  the  daughter  of 
Clifthenes,  tyrant  of  Sieyon.  This  Clifthenes  was  at  this  time 
the  richeft  and  moft  opulent  prince  in  Greece.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  chufe  a  worthy  fon-in-law,  and  to  know  his  temper. 


*  Sapienter  fecifle  dicitur,  cum  de  eo  nihil  fanxerit,  quod  antea  com- 
miffum  non  erat ;  «e,  non  tarn  prohibcre,  quam  admoneie,  videtur.  Pro 
Rof.  Amer.  n.  70. 

f  A.  M.  3445.  Ant.'  J.  C.  559.  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  94. 
j  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  nj — 131. 
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manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  experience,  Cliflhenes 
invited  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come  and  fpend 
a  year  with  him  at  his  houfe  ;  for  this  was  an  ancient  cuftom 
in  that  country.  Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
there  came  from  different  parts  to  the  number  of  1  3.  Nothing 
was  feen  every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments,  magnificent 
entertainments,  and  converfations  upon  all  forts  of  queftions 
and  fubjedts.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto  fur- 
paffed  all  his  competitors,  loft  the  princefs  by  ufing  fome  inde¬ 
cent  geftures  and  poftures  in  his  dancing,  with  which  her  father 
was  extremely  offended.  Cliflhenes,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  de¬ 
clared  for  Megacles,  and  fent  the  reft  of  the  noblemen  away 
loaden  with  civilities  and  prefents.  This  was  the  Megacles  of 
whom  we  are  fpeaking. 

*  Pififtratus  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  infinuating 
behaviour,  ready  to  fuccour  and  aflUt  the  +  poor ;  wife  and 
moderate  towards  his  enemies ;  a  moil  artful  and  accomplifhed 
dillembler  ;  and  one  who  had  all  appearances  of  virtue,  even 
beyond  the  moft  virtuous ;  who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  zealous 
flickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  who  abfclutely  de¬ 
clared  againft  all  innovations  and  change. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impofe  upon  the  people  with 
all  this  artifice  and  add  re  is  :  but  Solon  quickly  faw  through 
Ids  difguife,  and  perceived  the  drift  of  ail  his  feeming  virtue 
and  fair  pretences:  however,  he  thought  fit  to  obferve  meafures 
with  him  in  the  beginning,  lioping  perhaps  by  gentle  methods 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

It  was  at  this  time  §  Thefpis began  to  change  the  Grecian 
tragedy  :  I  fay,  change  ;  became  it  was  invented  long  before. 
This  novelty  drew  all  the  world  after  it.  Solon  went  among 
the  reft,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  Thefpis,  who  adted  himfelf, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  play 
was  ended,  he  called  to  Thefpis,  and  afked  him,  “  Why  he 


*  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

f  We  are  not  here  to  underftand  fuefc  as  begged  or  afked  alms,  for  in 
tl.ofe  times,  fays,  liberates,  there  was  no  citizen  that  died  of  hunger,  or 
difhonoured  his  city  by  begging.  Orat.  Areop.  p.  369. 

f  Pint,  in  Soion.  p.  95. 

§  Tragedy  was  m  being  a  long  time  before  Thefpis ;  but  it  was  only 
a  chorus  of  ptrfcns  that  fung,  and  laid  opprobrious  things  to  one  another. 
Thefpis  was  the  firft  that  improved  this  chorus,  by  the  addition  of  a  per- 
fouage  or  character,  who,  in  order  to  give  the  reft  time  to  take  breath 
and  to  fecovtr  their  fpirits,  recited  an  adventure  of  fome  illultrious  per- 
fon  ;  and  this  recital  gave  occafion  afterwards  for  introducing  the  fu h - 
jtets  of  tragedies. 
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iC  was  not  afhamed  to  utter  fuch  lies  before  fo  many  people  ?” 
1  hefpis  made  anfwer,  “  That  there  was  no  harm  in  lies  of  that 
“  fort,  and  in  poetical  fictions,  which  were  only  made  for  di- 
“  venion.”  “  No  ;”  replied  Solon,  giving  a  great  jftroke  with 
his  flick  upon  the  ground,  “  but  if  we  fuffer  and  approve  of 
“  lying  for  our  diverfion,  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  our 
“  ferious  engagements,  and  all  ourbufinefs  and  affairs.” 

*  In  the  mean  time  Pififlratus  flill  pufhecl  on  his  point;  and, 
in  order  to  accomphfh  it,  made  ufe  of  a  flratagem,  that  fuc- 
ceeded  as  well  as  he  could  expeft.  •)■  He  gave  himfelf  feveral 
wounds  ;  and  in  that  condition,  with  his  body  all  bloody,  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
where  he  railed  and  enflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them  to 
underftand  that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  at  that  rate,  and 
that  he  was  the  vidlim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

An  affembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened  ;  and 
there  it  was  refolved,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remonflrances  Solon 
could  make  againft  it,  that  50  guards  fhould  be  allowed  Fifif- 
tratus  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  He  foon  augmented  the 
number,  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and,  by  their  means,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city,  was  ;n  gijeat  cor.fternation 
and  diforder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  their  cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his 
treachery.  Upon  his  being  alked,  what  it  was  that  gave  him 
fo  much  firmnefs  and  refolution  ?  “  It  is,”  faid.  he,  “  my  old 
“  age.”  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  net  feem  to  rifle 
much,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was  verv  near :  though  it  often 
happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  lefs  reafon  and  right  to  defire  it  fhould  be  prolonged.  But 
Pififlratus,  after  he  had  fubdued  all,  thought  his  conqueit  itn- 
perfeft  till  he  had  gained  Solon  :  and  as  he  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  engage  the  old  man,  he 
careffed  him  accordingly  ;  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to 
loften  and  win  upon  him,  and  fhowed  him  all  pofiible  marks 
of  friendfhip  and  efleem,  doing  him  all  manner  of  honour, 
having  him  often  about  his  perfon,  and  publicly  profeffing  a 
great  veneration  for  his  laws  ;  which  in  truth  he  both  obferved 
himfelr,  and  caufed  to  be  oblerved  by  others.  Solon,  feeing 
it  was  impoffible  either  to  bring  Pififlratus  by  fair  means  to  re¬ 
nounce  this  ufurpation,  or  to  depofe  him  by  force,  thought  it 
a  point  of  prudence,  not  to  exafperate  the  tyrant  by  rejedling 

*  Kcrcd.  I.  i.  c.  59 — 64.  -j-  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95,  96. 
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the  advances  he  made  him  ;  and  hoped  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
by  entering  into  his  confidence  and  counfels,  he  might  at  lead 
be  capable  of  conducting  a  power  which  he  could  not  abolifh, 
and  of  mitigating  the  mifchief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  furvive  the  liberty  of  his  country  two  years 
complete  :  for  Pififiratus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  un¬ 
der  the  archon  Comias,  the  firft  year  of  the  51ft  Olympaid  ; 
and  Solon  died  the  year  following,  under  the  archon  Hegeftra- 
tus,  who  fucceeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  whofe  heads  were  Lycurgus  and  Megacles, 
uniting,  drove  Pififiratus  out  of  Athens  ;  where  he  was  foon 
recalled  by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  a  difference,  that  arofe  upon  occafion  of  this  match,  hav¬ 
ing  embroiled  them  afrefh,  the  Alcmseonidae  had  the  worft 
of  it,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pififiratus  was  twice  depofed, 
and  twice  found  means  to  reinftate  himfelf.  His  artifices  ac¬ 
quired  him  his  power,  and  his  moderation  maintained  him  in 
it ;  and  without  doubt  his  *  eloquence,  which  even  in  Tully’s 
judgment  was  very  great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  affeCted  with  the 
charms  of  difcourfe,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of  their 
liberty.  An  exaft  fubiniffion  to  the  laws  difiinguifhed  Pififira¬ 
tus  from  moft  other  ufurpers  ;  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  fuch,  as  might  make  many  a  lawful  fovereign  blufn. 
For  which  reafon,  the  chara&er  of  Pififiratus  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  other  tyrants. 
Cicero,  doubting  what  ufe  Csefar  would  make  of  his  vitfory 
at  Pharfalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  f  “  We  do  not 
«  yet  know,  whether  the  dertiny  of  Rome  will  have  us  groan 
«  under  a  Phalaris,  or  live  under  a  Pififiratus.” 

This  tyrant  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  fo,  always  fiiowed 
himfelf  very  popular  and  moderate,  j:  and  had  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  his  temper,  as  to  bear  reproaches  and  infults  with 
patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  them  with 
a  word.  His  gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  in  which  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  fit  is 

*  Pififiratus  dicendo  tantum  valuifle  dicitur,  ut  ei  Athenienfes  regium 
imperium  oratione  capti  permitterent.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

Quis  dodfior  iifdem  temporibus,  aut  cujus  eloquentia  literis  inftrudtior 
fuiffe  traditur,  quam  Pififtrati  ?  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  11.  137. 

•f-  Incertum  eft  Phalarimne,  an  Pififtratum,  ft  imitaturus.  Ad  Attic. 
1.  vii.  Ep.  xix. 


£  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1. 
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faid  he  was  the  firft  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens, 
which  after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  laft  carried 
to  Perfia  by  Xerxes  *,  when  he  took  the  city.  But  Seleu- 
cus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  reftored  it  to  Athens. 
Cicero  j-  thinks  alfo,  it  was  Pififtratus  who  firft  made  the 
Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer;  who  difpofed 
the  books  in  the  order  wc?  now  find  them,  whereas  before  they 
were  confufed,  and  not  digefted  ;  and  who  firft  caufed  them 
to  be  publicly  read  at  their  feafts,  called  Pauthensea.  J  Plato 
afcribes  this  honour  to  his  fon  Hipparchus. 

$  Pififtratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  tranfmittcd  to  his  fons 
the  fovereign  power,  which  he  had^ifurped  30  years. before  ; 
17  of  which  he  had  reigned  in  peace. ' 

||  His  fons  were  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Thucydides  adds 
a  third,  whom  he  calls  Theffalus.  They  feemed -to  have  in¬ 
herited  from  their  father  an  affedlion  for  learning  and  learned 
men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  Hipparchus**  what  we  have 
faid  concerning  the  poems  of  Homer,  adds,  that  fie  invited  to 
Athens  the  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  citv  of 
Ionia  ;  and  that  he  fent  a  veffel  of  50  cars  on  purpofc  for  him. 
He  hkewife  entertained  at  his  houfe  Simonides,  another  famous 
poet,  of  the  ifle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Aegean 
fea,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large  penfion,  and  made  very  rich  pre- 
fents.  The  defign  of  thefe  princes  in  inviting  men  of  letters 
to  Athens  was,  fays  Plato,  to  foften  and  cultivate  the  minds  of 
the  citizens,  and  to  infufe  intcf  them  a  relifti  and  love  for  virtue, 
by  giving  them  a  tafte  for  learning  and  the  fciences.  Their 
care  extended  even  to  the  inftrudling  of  the  peafantsand  coun¬ 
try  people,  by  eredling,  not  only  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  but 
in  all  the  roads  and  highways,  ftatues  of  ftone,  called  Mercu¬ 
ries,  with  grave  fentences  carved  upon  them  ;  in  which  nfan- 
ner  thofe  filent  monitors  gave  inftrudlive  lefions  to  all  paffen- 
gers.  Plato  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  Hipparchus  had  the  au¬ 
thority,  or  that  the  two  brothers  reigned  together.  But  Thu¬ 
cydides  ff  fhows,  that  Hippias,  as  the  eldeft  of  the  fons,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  government. 

However  it  were,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the  death 
of  Pififtratus,  was  only  of  1-8/years  duration.  It  ended  in  the 
following  manner. 

*  Aul.  Gel.  I.  vi.  c.  17.  . 

t  In  Hipparch.  p.  228. 

||  A.  M.  3478.  Ant.  J.  C.  J26. 

tt  vi.  p.  22 5. 


f  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  137. 

§  Arift.  lib.  v.  de  Rep.  c.  12/ 
**  In  Hip.  p..228,  229. 
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-  *  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had 
contra&ed  a  very  ilrict  friendfnip.  Hipparchus,  angry  at  the 
firftfor  a  perfonal  affront  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
him,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  filler,  put  a  public  affront 
upon  her,  by  obliging  her  fhamefully  to  retire  from  a  folemn 
proceffion,  in  which  fhe  was  to  carry  one  of  the  facred  bafkets, 
alleging,  that  fhe  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  afiift  at  fuch  a 
ceremony.  Her  brother,  and  his  friend  full  more,  being  flung 
to  the  quick  by  fo  grofs  and  outrageous  an  affront,  took,  from 
that  moment,  a  refolution  to  attack  the  tyrants  ;  and  to  do 
it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a 
feftival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favourable  for  their 
purpofe.  This  was  the  feafl  of  the  Panathensea,  in  which  the 
ceremony  required  that  all  the  tradefmen  and  artificers  lhould 
be  under  arms.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  they  only  admitted 
a  very  fmall  number  of  the  citizens  into  their  fecret ;  conceiv¬ 
ing,  that,  upon  the  firft  motion,  all  the  reft  would  join  them. 
The  day  being  come,  they  went  betimes  into  the  market-place 
armed  with  daggers.  Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and 
went  to  the  Ceramicum,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city, 
where  the  company  of  guards  then  were,  to  give  the  neceffary 
orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  friends  followed  him  thi¬ 
ther,  and  coming  near  him,  they  faw  one  of  the  confpirators 
talking  very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  apprehend 
they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have  executed  their  defiga 
that  moment  upon  Hippias,  bik  were  willing  to  begin  their 
vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  affront  they  had  received. 
They  therefore  returned  into  the  city,  where  meeting  with 
Hipparchus,  they  killed  him  ;  but  being  immediately  appre¬ 
hended,  themfelves  were  flain,  and  Hippias  found  means  to 
difpel  the  llorm. 

After  this  affair,  he  obferved  no  meafures,  and  reigned  like 
a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vafl  number  of  citizens.  To 
--uard  himfelf  for  the  future  againft  a  like  enterprife,  and  to 
fecure  a  fafe  retreat  for  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  any  accident,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  itrengthen  himfelf  by  a  foreign  fupport,  and  to 
that  end  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of  the  tyrant 
of  Lampfacus. 

-f-In  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmseonidae,  who,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  revolution,  had  been  banifhed  from  Athens  by  Pifi- 
iiratus,  and  who  faw  their  hopes  fruftrated  by  the  bad  fuccefs 
of  the  laft  confpiracy,  did  not  however  lofe  courage,  but  turned 

|  Herod,  1.  v.  c.  62 — 96. 
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their  views  another  way.  As  they  were  very  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  they  got  themfelves  appointed  by  the  AmphiClyons,  that 
is,  the  heads  of  the  grand  or  general  council  of  Greece,  fuper- 
intendents  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphos,  for  the  fum 
of  300  talents,  or  900,000  livres*.  As  they  were  very  gener¬ 
ous  in  their  natures,  and,  befides,  had  their  reafons  for  being 
fo  on  this  oecafion,  they  added  to  this  fum  a  great  deal  of  their' 
own  money,  and  made  the  whole  frontifpiece  of  the  temple  all 
of  Parian  marble,  at  their  particular  expence  ;  whereas,  by  the 
contrail  made  with  the  Amphi&yons,  it  was  only  to  have  been 
made  of  common  ftone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  was  not  altogether  a  free 
bounty ;  neither  was  their  magnificence  towards  the  god  cf 
Delphos,  a  pure  effeft  of  religion.  Policy  was  the  chief  mo¬ 
tive.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  acquire  great  credit  and 
influence  in  the  temple,  which  happened  according  to  their 
expectation.  The  money  which  they  had  plentifully  poured 
into  the  hands  of  the  prieftefs,  rendered  them  abfolute  matters 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  who  prefided  over  it, 
and  who,  for  the  future,  becoming  their  echo,  faithfully  repeat¬ 
ed  the  words  they  dictated  to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them  the 
aiTiftance  of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  often,  therefore,  as 
any  Spartan  came  to  confult  the  prieftefs!  whether  upon  his 
own  affairs,  or  upon  thofe  of  the  ftate,  no  promife  was  ever 
made  him  of  the  god’s  affiftance,  but  upon  condition  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  fhould  deliver  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
This  order  was  fo  often  repeated  to  them  by  the  oracle,  that 
they  refolved  at  laft  to  make  war  againft  the  Pififtratides, 
though  they  were  under  the  ftrongeft  engagements  of  friend- 
fhip  and  hofpitality  with  them  ;  herein  preferring  the  will  -j-  of 
God,  fays  Herodotus,  to  all  human  confiderations. 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  mifcarried;  and  the  troops  they 
fent  againft  the  tyrant  were  repulfed  with  lofs.  Notwithftand- 
ing,  a  little  time  after,  they  made  a  fecond,  which  feemed  to 
promife  no  better  an  ifiue  than  the  firft  ;  becaufe  moil  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  feeing  the  fiege  they  had  laid  before  Athens 
likely  to  continue  a  great  while,  retired,  and  left  only  a  fmall 
number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  tyrant’s  children, 
who  had  been  clandeftinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  be  put  in  a  fafe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father, 
to  redeem  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation 

*  About  L.40,000  fterling. 
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with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould 
depart  out  of  Attica  in  five  days  time.  *  Accordingly  he 
actually  retired  within  the  time  limited,  and  fettled  at  Si¬ 
ghtin'),  a  town  in  Phrygia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scamander. 

f  Pliny  obferves,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens 
the  fame  year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome.  Extraordinary 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Arifto- 
giton.  Their  names  were  infinitely  refpedled  at  Athens  in  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  almofl  held  in  equal  reverence  with  thofe 
of  the  gods.  Statues  were  forthwith  eredled  to  them  in  the 
market-place,  which  was  an  honour  that  never  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  any  man  before.  The  very  fight  of  thefe  flatues,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept  up  their  hatred  and 
deteftation  of  tyranny,  and  daily  renewed  their  fentiments  of 
gratitude  to  thofe  generous  defenders  of  their  liberty,  who  had 
not  fcrupled  to  purchafe  it  with  their  lives,  and  to  feal  it  with 
their  blood.  J  Alexander  the  Great,  w'ho  knew  how  dear  the 
memory  of  thefe  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and  how  far  they 
carried  their  zeal  in  this  refpeft,  thought  he  did  them  a  fenfi- 
ble  pleafure  in  fending  them  the  flatues  of  thofe  two  great  men, 
which  he  found  in  Perfia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which 
Xerxes  before  bad  carried  thither  from  Athens.  $  This  city, 
at  the  time  of  her  deliverance  from  tyranny,  did  not  confine 
her  gratitude  folely  to  the  authors  of  her  liberty  ;  but  extend¬ 
ed  it  even  to  a  woman  who  had  fignalized  her  courage  on  that 
occafion.  This  was  a  courtezan,  named  Leona,  who,  by  the 
charms  of  her  beauty  and  {kill  in  play  ing  on  the  harp,  had  par¬ 
ticularly  captivated  Harmodius  and  Ariifogiton.  After  their 
death,  the  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had  concealed  nothing  from 
this  woman,  caufed  her  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
make  her  declare  the  names  of  the  other  confpirators.  But 
fhe  bore  all  the  cruelty  of  their  torments  with  an  invincible  con* 
{fancy,  and  expired  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  glorioufly  (bowing 
the  world,  that  her  fex  is  more  courageous  and  more  capable 
of  keeping  a  fecret  than  fome  men  imagine.  The  Athenians 
would  not  fuffer  the  memory  of  fo  heroic  an  adtion  to  be  loft  : 
and,  to  prevent  the  luflre  of  it  from  being  fullied  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  her  chara&er  as  a  courtezan,  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  that  circumilance,  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  ftatue 
which  they  eredled  to  her  honour  under  the  figure  of  a  lionefs 
without  a  tongue. 

*  A.  M  3496.  Ant.  J.  C.  jo8.  f  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  4. 
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*  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Arillides,  relates  a  flung,  which 
does  great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  {hows  to  what 
a  pitch  they  carried  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and  their 
refpeft  for  his  memory.  They  had  learned,  that  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ariftogiton  lived  at  Lemnos,  in  very  mean  and 
poor  circumftances,  nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her  upon 
account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The  people  of 
Athens  fent  for  her,  and  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  mold  rich 
and  confiderable  men  in  their  city,  gave  her  an  eftate  in  land  in 
the  town  of  Patmos  for  her  portion. 

Athens  feemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have  alfo  re¬ 
covered  her  courage.  During  the  reigns  of  her  tyrants,  {he  had 
added  with  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  knowing- what  {he  did 
was  not  for  herfelf,  but  for  them  :  but,  after  her  deliverance 
from  their  yoke,  the  vigour  and  addivity  {he  exerted  was  of  a 
quite  different  kind,  becaufe  then  her  labours  were  her  own. 

Athens  however  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfeft  tran¬ 
quillity.  Two  of  her  citizens,  Clifthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmx- 
onidse,  and  Ifagoras,  who  were  men  of  the  greateft  credit  and 
power  in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each  other  for  fuperi- 
ority,  created  two  confiderable  faftions.  The  former,  who 
had  gained  the  people  on  his  fide,  made  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  their  eftablilhment,  and  inftead  of  four  tribes,  whereof 
they  confided  before,  divided  that  body  into  io  tribes,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  the  ten  fons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Greek  hif- 
torians  make  the  father  and  firft  founder  of  the  nation.  Ifa¬ 
goras,  feeing  himfelf  inferior  in  credit  to  his  rival,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Lacedasmonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  obliged  Cliithenes  to  depart  from  Athens,  with  700 
families  of  his  adherents.  But  they  foon  returned,  and  were 
reltored  to  all  their  eftates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  ftung  with  fpite  and  jealoufy  againft 
Athens,  becaufe  {he  took  upon  her  to  aft  independent  of  their 
authority,  and  repenting  alfo,  that  they  had  delivered  her  from 
her  tyrants  upon  the  credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had 
fince  difcovered  the  impofture,  began  to  think  of  reinftating 
Hippias,  one  of  the  fons  of  Pififtratus  ;  and  to  that  end  fent 
for  him  from  Sigxum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They  then 
communicated^heir  defign  to  the  deputies  of  their  allies,  whofe 
affiftance  and  concurrence  they  propofed  to  ufe,  in  order  to 
render  their  enterprife  more  fuccefsful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  fpoke  firft  on  this  occafion,  and  ex- 
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preffed  great  affonifnment  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
t hem felves  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  profefied  the  g'vau- 
elt  abhorrence  for  all  arbitrary  government,  fhould  defire  to 
eifablilh  it  elfewhere  ;  deferring,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  lively 
manner,  all  the  cruel  and  horrid  effects  of  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment,  as  his  own  country  (Corinth)  had  but  very  lately  felt  by 
woful  experience.  The  reft  of  the  deputies  applauded  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  were  of  his  opinion.  Thus  the  enterprife  came  to- 
nothing,  and  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  difcovtr  the  bafejea- 
Hufy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  cover  them  with  lhame 
and  confufion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Alia  to  Arta- 
phernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Perfia,  whom  he 
endeavoured  by  all  manner  of  means  to  engage  in  a  war  again!! 
Athens  ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  the  taking  of  fo  rich  and 
powerful  a  city  would  render  him  mailer  of  all  Greece.  Arta- 
phernes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  would 
reinitiate  Hippias  in  the  government  ;  to  which  they  made  no 
other  anfwer  but  b\'  a  downright  and  abfolnte  refuial.  This 
was  the  original  ground  and  occaiion  of  the  wars  between  the 
Perfians  and  the  Greeks,  which  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  volumes. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN,  WHO  DISTINGUISHED  THEMSELVES. 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


I  begin  with  the  poets,  becaufe  the  moll  ancient. 

Homer ,  the  molt  celebrated  and  illuftricus  of  all  the  poets,- 
is  he  of  whom  we  have  the  lealt  knowledge,  either  with  refpedt 
to  the  country  where  he  was  born,  or  the  time  in  which  her  liv¬ 
ed.  A.mong  the  feven  cities  of  Greece,  that  contended  for  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  feems  to  have  the 
belt  title. 

*  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Homer  wrote  400  yrears  before 
his  time,  that  is,  340  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy :  for 
Herodotus  flourilhed  740  years  after  that  expedition. 

Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  he  was  called  Homer, 
becaufe  he  was  born  blind.  Valleius  Paterculus  rejedts  this 
ifory  with  contempt,  f  “  If  any  man,”  fays  he,  “  believes 

v  Lib.  ii.  c.  53.  A.  M.  3ido.  Ant.  J.  C.  844. 

+  Qyem  fi  quis  cacuin  gentium  putat,  omnibus  feufibus  orbus  eft. — 
Patcrc.  1,  i.  c.  5. 
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“  that  Horner  was  born  blind,  he  muft  be  fo  himfelf,  and  even 
<rhave  loft  all  his  fer.fes.”  Indeed,  according  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Cicero*,  Homer’s  works  are  rather  pictures  than  poems  ; 
fo  perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  fet  the  images  of 
every  thing  he  undertakes  to  deferibe,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader :  and  he  feerns  to  have  been  intent  upon  introducing 
all  the  moil  delightful  and  agreeable  objects  that  nature  affords, 
into  his  writings,  and  to  make  them  in  a  manner  pafs  in  review 
before  bis  readers. 

f  What  is  moil  aftnnilhing  in  this  poet  is,  that  having  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  the  ftrft,  at  leaf!  of  thofe  that'  are  known,  to  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  the  moil  fublime  and  difficult  of  all, 
he  Ihould  however  foar  fo  high,  and  with  fuch  rapidity,  at  the 
firft  flight  as  it  were,  as  to  carry  it  at  once  to  the  utmoft  per- 
fedlion  ;  which  feldom  or  ever  happens  in  other  arts,  but  by 
flow  degrees,  and  after  a  long  feries  of  years. 

The,  kind  of  poetry  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is  the  epic  poem, 
fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  eV«s  ;  becaufe  it  is  an  action  re¬ 
lated  by  the  poet.  The  lubjeft  of  this  poem  muft  be  great,"  in- 
ftruftive,  ferious,  containing  only  one  principal  event,  to  which, 
all  the  reft  muft  refer,  and  be  fubordinate  :  and  this  principal 
action  muft  have  palled  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  which  mult 
not  exceed  a  year  at  moil 

Homer  has  compofed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Qdyffey  :  the  fubjedt  of  the  firft  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
fo  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  befieged  Ilion,  or  T roy  ; 
and  that  of  the  fecond  is,  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulyfles, 
after  the  taking  of  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learn¬ 
ed  and  ingenious,  has  ever  produced  any  poems  comparable  to 
h;s  ;  and  that  whoever  have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind, 
have  taker,  their  plan  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their 
rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only  fucceed- 
ed  in  proportion  to  their  fuccefs  in  copying  him.  The  truth 
is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  fit  for  others  to  be  form¬ 
ed  upon  :  Fans  ingenlorum  Homerus\. 


*  Tuf.  Quaeft.  1.  v.  n.  114. 

f  Clariffimum  deinde  Homeri  illuxit  ingenium,  fine  exemplo  maxi¬ 
mum  :  qui,  magnitudine  operis,  et  fulgore  carmimim,  folus  appellari  Poeta 
meruit.  In  quo  hoc  maximum  eft,  quod  neque  ante  ilium,  qtiem  ille 
imitaretur  ;  neque  poft  ilium,  qul  .mitari  eura  poflit,  inventus  eft  :  neque 
quemquam  alium,  cujus  operis  primus  audtor  fuerit,  in  eo  perfetftiffimum, 
prteter  Homerum  et  Archilochum  reperiemus.  Vel.  Pater.  1.  i.  c.  j. 
j:  Plin.  1.  xvii.  c.  J. 
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All  the  greateft  men,  and  the  melt  exalted  geniufes,  that 
have  appeared  for  thefe  2cco  and  5  or  600  years,  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  elfewhere  ;  thofe  whofe  writings  we  are  forced  ftill 
•to  admire  ;  who  are  flill  our  mailers,  and  who  teach  us  to 
think,  to  reafon,  to  fpeak,  and  to  write  ;  all  thefe,  *  fays  Ma¬ 
dame  Dacier,  acknowledge  Homer  to  be  the  greateft  of  poets, 
and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  model  for  all  fucceeding  poets 
to  form  their  tafte  and  judgment  upon.  After  all  this,  can 
there  be  any  man  fo  conceited  of  his  own  talents,  be  they  ever 
fo  great,  as  reafonably  to  prefume,  that  his  decifions  fltould 
prevail  againft  fuch  an  univerfal  concurrence  of  judgment  in 
perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  abilities  and  characters  ? 

So  many  teftimonies,  fo  ancient,  fo  conftant,  and  fo  univer¬ 
fal,  entirely  juftify  Alexander  the  Great’s  favourable  judgment 
of  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  and  valuable  production  of  human  wit :  pretiofijfimum 
humani  animi  opus. 

j:  Quintilian,  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium  upon 
Homer,  gives  us  a  juft  idea  of  his  character  and  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  thefe  words:  Hunc  nemo  in  magnis  fublimitate,  in  parvis  pro- 
prieiate  fuperaverit.  Idem  latus  ac  prejjus,  jucundus  et  gravis, 
turn  copia  turn  brevitate  mirabilis.  In  great  things,  what  a  fub- 
limity  of  exprefiion;  and  in  little,  what  a  juftnefs  and  propriety! 
Diffufive  and  concife,  pleafant  and  grave,  equally  admirable 
for  his  copioufnefs  and  his  brevity. 

Hejiod.  The  moft  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Homer.  It  is  faid,  he  was  born  at  Cuma,  a  town 
in  TEolis,  but  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Afcra,  a  little  town 
in  Bceotia,  which  has  fince  paffed  for  his  native  country.  Thus 
Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Afcra.  }We  know  little  6r 
nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  remaining  poems  of  his,  all  in 
hexameter  verfe  ;  which  are,  ift,  “  The  Works  and  Days 
2dlv,  “  The  Theogony,”  or  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  ;  3dly, 
“  The  ihield  of  Hercules of  which  laft,  fome  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  wrote  by  Hefiod. 

1.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  poems,  entitled,  “  The  Works  and 
“  Days,”  Hefiod  treats  of  agriculture,  which  requires,  befides, 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  prudent  obfervation  of  times,  feafons, 
and  days.  This  poem  is  full  of  excellent  fentences  and  max¬ 
ims  for  the  conduct  of  life.  He  begins  it  with  a  fhort,  but 
lively  defeription,  of  two  forts  of  dilputes;  the  one  fatal  to 

*  In  Homer’s  life,  which  is  prefixed  tc  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad, 
f  Plin.  1.  xvii.  c.  29.  \  Q.':  &  -  x.  c.  1.  §  Edog.  vi.  ver.  70. 

mankind, 
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mankind,  the  fource  of  quarrels,  difcords,  and  wars  ;  and  the 
other  infinitely  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  men,  as  it  (harps  then- 
wits,  excites  a  noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts  and 
fciences.  He  then  makes  an  admirable  defcription  of  the  four 
different  ages  of  the  world  ;  the  golden,  the  filver,  the  brazen, 
and  the  iron  age.  The  perfons  who  lived  in  the  golden  age, 
are  thofe  whom  Jupiter  after  their  death  turned  into  fo  many 
genii  *  or  fpirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians  over 
mankind,  giving  them  a  commiffion  to  go  up  and  down  the 
earth,  invifible  to  the  fight  of  men,  and  to  obferve  all  their  good 
and  evil  a&ions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil’s  model  in  compofing  his  Georgies, 
as  he  himfelf  acknowledges  in  this  verfe  : 

Afiraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen  f. 

“  And  ling  the  Afcrtean  verfe  to  Roman  fwains.” 

The  choice  made  by  thefe  two  illuflrious  poets  of  this  fub- 
jetf  for  the  exercife  of  their  mufe,  (hows  in  what  honour  the 
ancients  held  agriculture,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  two 
innocent  fources  of  wealth  and  plenty.  It  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  that,  in  after-ages,  men  departed  from  a  tafte  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  nature,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  in¬ 
nocence  and  good  manners.  Avarice  and  luxury  have  entirely 
banifhed  it  the  world.  J  Nimirum  alii  Julie  re  ritus,  circaqae 
alia  mentes  hominum  detinentury  et  avariiitz  tantum  artes  colun- 
tur. 

2.  **  The  Theogony”  of  Hefiod,  and  the  poems  of  Homer, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fureft  and  mod  authentic  archives 
and  monuments  of  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  they  bad  of  their  gods  :  for  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  poets  were  the  inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read  in 
their  writings.  They  only  collected,  and  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity,  the  traces  of  the  religion  which  they  found  cftablilhed, 
and  which  prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

3.  “  The  Shield  of  Hercules”  is  a  feparate  fragment  of  a 
poem,  wherein  it  is  pretended  Hefiod  celebrated  the  mod  il- 
luilrious  heroines  of  antiquity  :  and  ic  bears  that  title,  becaufe 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  a  long  defcription  of  the  (hield 
of  Hercules,  concerning  whom  the  fame  poem  relates  a  parti¬ 
cular  adventure. 

*  f  Geor.  1.  ii.  ver.  176- 

+  Plm.  in  Prooem.  1.  xiv. 
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The  poetry  of  Hefiod,  in  thofe  places  that  are  fufceptible 
of  ornament,  is  very  elegant  and  delightful,  but  not  fo  fublime 
and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer.  Quintilian  reckons  him  the  chief 
in  the  middle  manner  of  writing.  *  Datur  ei palma  in  illo  medio 
dicendi  genere. 

f  Archilochus.  The  poet  Archilochus,  born  in  Paros,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  Iambic  verfe,  lived  in  the  time  of  Candaules,  king 
of  Lydia.  He  has  this  advantage  in  common  with  Homer, 
according  to  Valleius  Paterculus,  that  he  carried  at  once  a  kind 
of  poetry,  which  he  invented,  to  a  very  great  perfe&ion.  The 
feet  which  gave  their  name  to  thefe  verfes,  and  which  at  firft 
were  the  only  fort  ufed,  are  compofed  of  one  fhort,  and  one 
long  fyallable.  The  Iambic  verfe,  fuch  as  it  was  invented  by 
Archilochus,  feems  very  proper  for  the  vehement  and  energic 
ftyle  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  Horace,  fpeaking  of  this  poet, 
fays,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that  armed 
him  with  his  Iambics,  for  the  exerciling  and  exerting  of  his 
vengeance. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambof. 

And  Quintilian  §  fays,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  ex- 
preffion  ;  was  full  of  bold  thought,  and  thofe  ftrokes  that  are 
flrort,  but  keen  and  piercing  ;  in  a  word,  his  ftyle  was  (Irong 
and  nervous.  The  longeft  ||  of  his  poems  were  faid  to  be  the 
belt.  The  world  have  palled  the  fame  judgment  upon  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demolthenes  and  Cicero  ;  the  latter  of  whom  fays  the 
fame  of  his  friend  Atticus’s  letters. 

'**The  verfes  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  li¬ 
centious  ;  witnefs  thofe  he  wrote  againft  Lycambus,  his  father- 
in-law',  which  drove  him  into  defpair.  For  this  double  f  f 
reafon  his  poetry  (how  excellent  foever  it  w'as  reckoned  in 
other  refpedls)  was  banilhed  out  of  Sparta ;  as  being  more 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  f  A.  M.  3280.  Ant.  J.  C.  724. 

$  Art.  Poet.  v.  79. 

§  Summa  in  hoc  vis  elocutionis,  cum  valid®  turn  breves  vibrantefque 
fententi®,  plurimum  fanguinis  atque  nervorum.  Quin.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

||  Ut  Ariftophani  Archilochi  iambus,  fic  epiftola  longiffima  qu®que 
optima  videtur.  Cic.  Epift.  xi.  1.  16.  ad  Atticum. 

**  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  vi.  et  Epift.  xix.  1.  i. 

ft  Lacedaemonii  libros  Archilochi  e  civitate  fua  exportari  jufferunt, 
quod  eorum  parum  verecundam  ac  pudicam  ledtionem  arbitrabantur. 
Noluerunt  enim  ea  liberorum  fuorum  animos  inrbui,  ne  plus  moribus 
noceret,  quam  ingeniis  prodeffet.  Itaque  maximum  poetam,  aut  certe 
fummo  proximum,  quia  domum  fibi  invifam  obfcenis  maledidtis  lacera- 
verat,  carminum  exilio  nrulctarunt.  Val.  Pat.  1.  vi,  c.  3. 


likely 
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likely  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  manners  of  young  people,  than 
to  be  ufeful  in  cultivating  their  underftanding.  We  have  only 
fome  very  Ihort  fragments  that  remain  of  this  poet.  Such  a 
nicenefs  in  a  heathen  people,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
books  which  they  thought  young  people  fhould  be  permitted 
to  read,  is  highly  worth  our  notice,  and  juftly  reproaches  many 
Chriftians. 

Hipponax.  This  poet  was  of  Ephefus,  and  fignalized  his 
wit  fome  years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  fame  kind  of  poetry, 
and  with  the  fame  force  and  vehemence.  He  was  *  ugly, 
little,  lean,  and  (lender.  Two  celebrated  fculptors  and  bro¬ 
thers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis  (fome  call  the  latter  Anthermus), 
diverted  themfelves  at  his  expence,  and  reprefented  him  in  a 
ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  fatiric  poets.  Hip- 
ponax  retorted  their  pleafantry  with  fuch  keen  ftrokes  of  fatire, 
that  they  hanged  themfelves  out  of  mortification  ;  others  fay 
they  only  quitted  the  city  of  Ephefus,  where  Hipponax  lived. 
His  malignant  pen  did  not  fpare  even  thofe  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life.  How  monftrous  was  this  !  Horace  f  joins  Hipponax 
with  Archilochus,  and  reprefents  them  as  two  poets  equally 
dangerous.  In  the  Anthologia  £  there  are  three  or  four  epi¬ 
grams,  which  defcribe  Hipponax  as  terrible  even  after  death. 
They  admonifh  travellers  to  avoid  his  tomb,  as  a  place  from 
whence  a  dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours,  ™  «. 

q>oy,  tov  Fuge grandinantcm  tumulum,  horrendum. 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Soazon  verfe,  in  which  the 
Spondee  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  fixth  foot  of  the 
verfe  that  bears  that  name. 

Stejichorus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  town  in  Sicily,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  Lyric  poetry,  as  did  thofe  other  poets  we  are  going 
to  fpeak  of.  Lyric  poetry  is  that,  the  verfes  of  which,  digefted 
into  odes  and  ftanzas,  were  fung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  other  fuch 
like  inilruments.  Stefichorus  flourifhed  between  the  37th  and 
the  47th  Olympiad.  $Paufanias,  after  many  other  fables,  re¬ 
lates,  that  Stefichorus  having  been  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of 

*  Hipponadti  notabilis  vultus  foeditas  erat :  quamobrem  imaginem  ejus 
lafcivia  jocorum  ii  propofuere  ridentium  circulis.  Quod  Hipponax  in- 
dignatus  amaritudinem  carminum  diftrinxit  in  tantum,  ut  credatur  aliqui- 
bus  ad  laqueum  eos  impuliffe :  quod  falfum  eft.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

•j-  - In  malos  afperrinrus 

Parata  tolio  cornua : 

Qualis  Lycambx  fpretus  infido  gener, 

Aut  acer  hoftis  Bupalp.  Epod.  vi. 

|  Anthol.  1.  iii.  §  Paufan,  in  Lacon.  p-  zoo. 

fight 
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fight  for  his  fatirical  verfes  againft  Helena,  did  not  recover  it, 
till  he  had  retracted  his  inveftives  by  writing  another  ode  con¬ 
trary  to  the  firlt  j  which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  fince  called  Pali- 
nodia.  Quintilian  * * * §  fays,  that  he  fung  of  wars  and  illuilrious 
heroes,  and  that  he  fupported  upon  the  lyre  all  the- dignity  and 
majefty  of  epic  poetry. 

Aleman.  He  was  of  Lacedaemon  ;  or,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  fame  time 
as  Stefichorus.  Some  make  him  the  firlt  author  of  amorous 
verfes. 

Alccnis.  He  was  born  at  Mitylene  in  Lelbos :  it  is  from 
him  that  the  Alcaic  verfe  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  pro- 
fefied  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lelbos,  and  particularly  to  Pit- 
tacus,  againft  whom  he  perpetually  inveighed  in  his  verfes. 
It  is  faid  of  himf,  that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  feized 
with  fuch  lear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and 
ran  away.  J  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  of  himfdf.  Poets  do  not  value  themfelves  fo  much  upon 
prowefs  as  upon  wit  (J.  Quintilian  fays,  that  the  fiyle  of  Al¬ 
caeus  was  clofe,  magnificent,  and  accurate,  and,  to  complete  his 
character,  adds,  that  he  very  much  refembled  Homer. 

Simonides.  This  poet  was  of  the  ifland  of  Ceos  in  the  zEgean 
fea.  Pie  continued  to  flourifh  at  the  time  of  Xerxes’s  expedi¬ 
tion.  IPe  ||  excelled  principally  in  funeral  elegy.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  local  memory  is  aferibed  to  him,  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
elfewhere**.  At  24  years  of  age  he  difputed  for  and  carried 
the  prize  of  poetry. 

•j-j-  The  anfwer  he  gave  a  prince  who  alked  him  what  God 
was,  is  much  celebrated.  That  prince  was  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracufe.  The  poet  defired  a  day  to  confider  the  queftion 
propofed  to  him.  „pn  the  morrow  he  alked  two  days ;  and 
whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his  anfwer,  he  Hill  doubled 


*  Stclichorum,  quarn  fit  ingenio  validus,  material  quoque  oftendunt, 
maxima  belia  et  clariffimos  canentem  duces,  et  epici  carminis  cnera  lyra 
fuftinentem.  Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

f  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  95. 

|  Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 

Senfi,  relidta  non  bene  parmuia.  Hor.  Od.  vii.  1.  2. 

§  In  eloquendo  brevis  et  magnificus  et  diligens,  plerumque  Hornere 
fonilis. 

x  ||  Sed  ne  relidis,  Mufa  proeax,  jocis 

Ccte  retrades  munera  namias.  Horat. 

Moeftius  lacrymus  Simonideis.  Catull. 

**  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor- 1.  i.  n.  15. 
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the  time.  The  king,  furprifed  at  this  behaviour,  demanded 
his  reafon  for  it.  It  is,  replied  Simonides,  becaufe  the  more  I 
confider  the  queftion,  the  more  obfcure  it  feems ;  Quia  quanto 
chutius  cotifidero ,  tanto  mihi  res  videtur  obfcurior.  The  anfwer 
was  wife,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  high  idea  which  he  conceived 
of  the  Divine  Majefty,  which  *  no  underftanding  can  compre¬ 
hend,  nor  any  tongue  exprcfs. 

-(-After  having  travelled  to  many  cities  of  Alia,  and  amaffed 
conliderable  wealth,  by  celebrating  the  praifes  of  thofe  in  his 
verfes  who  were  capable  of  rewarding  him  well,  he  embarked 
for  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  his  native  country.  The  fhip  was  call 
away.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  fave  what  they  could.  Si¬ 
monides  took  no  cave  of  any  thing  ;  and  when  he  w'as  alked  the 
reafon  for  it,  he  replied,  “  I  carry  all  I  have  about  me:” — 
Mecum,  inquit ,  men funt  cunBa.  Several  of  the  company  were 
drowned  by  the  w'eight  of  the  things  they  attempted  to  fave, 
and  thofe  who  got  to  ihore  were  robbed  by  thieves.  All  that 
efcaped  went  to  Clazomena,  which  was  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  veffel  was  loll.  One  of  the  citizens,  who  loved  learn¬ 
ing,  and  had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  w’ith  great  admira¬ 
tion,  w-as  exceedingly'  pleafed,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  into  his  houfe.  He  fupplied  him  abundantly  with 
liecefiaries,  w'hilft  the  reft  were  obliged  to  beg  through  the 
city.  The  poet,  upon  meeting  them,  did  not  forget  to  oblerve 
how  juftly  he  had  anfwered  them  in  regard  to  his  effects  :  Dixi , 
inquit,  mea  mecum  ejfe  cund a  >•  vos  quod  rapuijlh,  peril. 

He  W'as  reproached  with  having  difhonoured  poetiy  by  his  - 
avarice,  in  making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  compofmgany  verfes 
till  he  had  agreed  on  the  price  of  them,  tin  Ariilotle  we  find 
a  proof  of  this,  which  does  him  no  honour.  A  perfon  w:ho 
had  won  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  defired  Simonides  to 
compofe  a  fong  of  triumph  upon  that  fubjedt.  The  poet,  not 
thinking  the  reward  fufficient,  replied,  that  he  could  not  treat 
it  well.  This  prize  had  been  won  by  mules,  and  he  pretended 
that  animal  did  not  afford  the  proper  matter  for  praife.  Grea¬ 
ter  offers  were  made  him,  which  ennobled  the  mule ;  and  the 


*  terte  hoc  eft;  Dens,  quod  et  cum  dicitur,  non  poteft  dici :  cum  jefti- 
matur,  non  poteft  aeftimari ;  cum  comparatur,  non  poteft  comparari ;  cum 
definitur,  ipfa  definitione  crefcit.  S.  Aug.  ferm  de  temp.  cix. 

Nobis  ad  intelledtum  pedtus  auguftum  eft.  Et  ideo  fie  cum  (Deum) 
digne  aeftimamus,  dum  inxftimabilem  dicimus.  Eloquar  quemadmodum 
fentio.  Magnitudinem  Dei  qui  fe  putat  noffe,  minuit :  qui  non  vult 
minuere,  non  novit.  Minut.  Felix. 

f  Phaedr.  1.  iv.  f  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  a. 
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,poem  was  made.  Money  has  long  had  power  to  bellow  nobi¬ 
lity  and  beauty. 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat. 

As  this  amma!  is  generated  between  a  Ihe-afs  and  an  horfe, 
the  poet,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  confidered  them  at  firfl  only  on 
the  bale  fide  of  their  pedigree.  But  money  made  him  take 
them  in  the  other  light,  and  he  ftyled  them  “  illultrious  foals 
Ci  of  rapid  feeds  :5>  it  aiXXoi'oosjv  QufuTgi; 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  fame  place,  and  lived  at  the  fame 
time  with  Alcaeus.  The  Sapphic  verfe  took  its  name  from  her. 
She  compofed  a  confderable  number  of  poems,  of  which  there 
are  but  two  remaining;  which  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  us  that 
the  praifes  given  her  in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  foft- 
nefs,  numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces  of  her  poetry, 
are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  further  proof  of  her  merit, 
ihe  was  called  the  tenth  Mufe  ;  and  the  people  of  Mitylene 
engraved  her  image  upon  their  money.  It  were  to  be  wilhed, 
that  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  been  equal  to  the  beauty 
of  h  Jr  genius ;  and  that  file  had  not  diihonoured  her  fex  by 
her  vices  and  irregularities. 

*  Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He 
lived  in  the  27th  Olympiad.  Anacreon  fpent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  that  happy  tyrant  of  Samos, 
and  not  only  fhared  in  all  his  pleafures,  but  was  of  his  council. 
■f  Plato  tells  us,  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  fons  of  Piliftratus, 
lent  a  veffel  of  50  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  him  a  molt 
obliging  letter,  intreating  him  to  come  to  Athens,  where  his 
excellent  works  would  be  elteemed  and  relifhed  as  they  de- 
ferved.  It  is  faid,  the  only  itudy  of  this  poet  was  joy  and 
pleafure  :  and  thofe  remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  fufficiently 
confirm  it.  We  fee  plainly  in  all  his  verfes,  that  his  hand 
writes  what  his  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  irapoffible  to 
exprefs  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  poems  :  nothing  could 
be  more  eftimable,  had  their  object  been  more  noble. 

'Thefpis.  He  was  the  fit'll  inventor  of  Tragedy.  I  defer 
{peaking  of  him,  till  I  come  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
tragic  poets. 

OF  THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE. 

Thefe  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  this 
prefent  hiftoiy.  Their  lives  are  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

f  In  Hippar.  p.-asB,  229. 

! Thales , 
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Thales ,  the  Milefian.  If  Cicero  *  is  to  be  believed,  Thales 
was  the  moil  illuftrious  of  the  feven  wife  men.  It  was  he  that 
laid  the  fir  ft.  foundations  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  and  founded 
the  fe£t  called  the  Ionic  fed!  ;  becaufe  he,  the  founder  of  it, 
was  born  in  the  country  of  Ionia. 

-j-  He  held  water  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  things  ;  and 
that  God  was  that  intelligent  being,  by  which  all  things  were 
formed  of  water.  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions  he  had  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  feeing  the  Nile  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  might  eafily  imagine  from 
thence,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  ftudied  aftronomy.  He 
had  exactly  foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  reign  of  Aftyages,  king  of  Media,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  already. 

Tie  was  alfo  the  firft  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of 
the  folar  year  among  the  Grecians.  By  comparing  the  bignei  ■■ 
of  the  fun’s  body  with  that  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  had 
difcovered,  that  the  body  of  the  moon  was  in  folidity  but  the 
720th  part  of  the  fun’s  body,  and,  confequenlly,  that  the  folid 
body  of  the  fun  was  above  700  times  bigger  than  the  folid 
body  of  the  moon.  This  computation  is  very  far  from  being 
true  ;  as  the  fun’s  folidity  exceeds  not  only  700  times,  but 
many  millions  of  times,  the  moon’s  magnitude  and  folidity. 
But  we  know,  that  in  all  theie  matters,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  the  firft  obfervations  and 
difcoveries  were  very  imperfect. 

±  When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  difcovered  an  eafy 
and  certain  method  for  taking  the  exadt  height  of  the  pyramids, 
by  obferving  the  time  when  the  (hadow  of  our  body  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  height  of  the  body  itfelf. 

§  To  ftiovv  that  philofophers  were  not  fo  deftitute  of  that 
fort  of  talents  and  capacity,  which  is  proper  for  bufinefs,  as 
fome  people  imagined  ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  fuccefsfu! 
as  others  in  growing  rich,  if  they  thought  fit  to  apply  them- 
felves  that  way,  he  bought  the  fruit  of  all  the  olive-trees  in 
the  territory  of  Miletos,  before  they  were  in  bloffom.  The 
profound  knowledge  he  had  of  nature  had  probably  enabled 
him  to  forefee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  It 


*  Princeps  Thales,  unus  e  feptem,  cui  fex  reliquos  conceffiffe  primes 
ferunt.  I.Lb.  iv.  Acad.  Quail.  n.  ng. 

f  Lib.  i.  de  Nat,  Deor.  n.  25.  ^  Plin. !.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 

.§  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Divin.  n.  xi  x. 
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proved  fo  in'  efieft ;  and  he  made  a  confidcrable  profit  of  his 
bargain. 

He  ufed  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things  :  that  he  was 
born  a  reafonable  creature,  and  not  a  beaft  ;  a  man,  and  not 
a  woman  ;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  Upon  his  mother’s 
preffing  him  to  marry  when  he  was  young,  he  told  her,  it  was 
then  too  foon  ;  and  after  feveral  years  were  elapfed,  he  told 
her,  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking,  and  very  attentively  contem¬ 
plating  the  liars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch.  Ha  !  fays 
to  him  a  good  old  woman  that  was  by,  how  will  you  perceive 
what  palfes  in  the  heavens,  and  what  i-s  fo  infinitely  above  your 
head,  if  you  cannot  fee  what  is  juft  at  your  feet,  and  before 
your  nofe  ? 

*  He  was  born  the  firft  year  of  the  35th,  and  died  the  firft 
year  of  the  58th  Olympiad  :  confequently  he  lived  to  be  above 
90  years  of  age. 

Solon.  His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacedxmouian  :  very  little  is  related  of 
him.  PEfop  afking  him  one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  him- 
fdf;  “  In  humbling  thofe,”  fays  he,  “  that  exalt  themfelves, 
4*  and  exalting  thofe  that  abafe  themfelves.” 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pifa,  upon  feeing  his  foil  win  the  prize  at 
boxing,  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  faid,  when  he  was  dying, 
that  he  was  not  confcious  to  himfelf  of  having  committed  any 
fault  during  the  whole  courfe  of  Iris  life  (an  opinion  well  be¬ 
coming  the  pride  and  blindnefs  of  a  heathen  philofopher),  un- 
Icfs  it  was  once,  by  having  made  life  of  a  little  diffimulation  and 
evafion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a  friend  :  in  which 
a  cl  ion  he  did  not  know,  whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill.  He 
died  about  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Pittacus.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lefbos.  Joining 
with  the  brothers  of  Alcceus,  the  famous  Lyric  poet,  and  with 
Alcaeus  himfelf,  wljo  was.  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  party,  he 
drove  the  tyrants  who  had  ufurped  the  government  out  of 
that  ifiand. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  being  at  war  with  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  gave  Pittacus  tiie  command  of  the  army.  To  fpare  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  offered  to  fight  Phrynon,  the 
enemy’s  general,  in  fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accept¬ 
ed.  Pittacus  was  victorious,  and  killed  his  adverfary.  The 
Mi ty Lilians,  out  of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  confent  con- 

*  A.  M.  3467.  Ant.  J.  C.  s.4S- 
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ferred  the  fovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him  ;  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation  and 
wifdom,  that  he  was  always  refpefted  and  beloved  by  his  fub- 
jefts. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcaeus,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all 
tyrants,  did  not  fpare  Pittacus  in  his  verfes,  notwithilanding 
the  mildnefs  of  his  government  and  temper,  but  inveighed  fe- 
verely  againfl:  him.  The  poet  fell  afterwards  into  Pittacus’s 
hands,  who  was  fo  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  (bowed  by  that  aft  of  clemency  and  generolity, 
that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  10  years  with  great  equity  and  wif¬ 
dom,  he  voluntarily  refigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  *He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  proof  of  a  good  government  was,  to  engage 
the  fubjefts,  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  prince,  but  to  be  afraid 
for  him.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  fhould  ever 
give  himfelf  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even  of 
an  enemy.  He  died  in  the  yad  Olympiad. 

Bias.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Aly- 
attus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  ftratagem,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Priene, 
where  he  was  born.  This  city  was  hard  preffed  with  famine  ; 
upon  which  he  caufed  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and  contrived 
a  way  to  have  them  pafs  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  good 
condition  they  were  in  aftonifhed  the  king,  who  thereupon  fent 
deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  offering  terms  of  peace, 
but  really  to  obferve  the  date  of  the  town  and  the  people. 
Bias  gueffing  their  errand,  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled' 
with  great  heaps  of  fand,  and  thofe  heaps  to  be  covered  over 
with  corn.  When  the  deputies  returned,  and  made  report  to 
the  king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provifion  they  had  feen  in  the 
city,  he  hefitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty,  and  raifed 
the  fiege.  fOne  of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and 
recommended,  was,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  afctibe  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods. 

Cleobulus.  We  know  as  little  of  this  wife  man  as  of  the 
former.  He  was  born  at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes; 
or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  in  Cana.  He  invited  Solon  to  come 
and  live  with  him,  when  Pififiratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty 
of  Athens. 

Periander.  He  was  numbered  among  the  wife  men,  though 

*  Ei-  tvs.  litnx'oiss  o  Jeg^at  Wcc^xTxtuzmit  (paZeitrliu  fib  «i jtov,  vrrtg 

cuts.  Plut.  in  Conv.  fept.  fap.  p.  152. 

”0,  n  civ  ccyatcy  i'i;  9-tvs  ivacrtfcvt, 
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lie  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he  had  fir  ft.  made  himfeif 
mailer  of  that  city,  he  wrote  to  Tlraiybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletos, 
to  know  what  meafures  he  ftiould  take  with  his  new-acquired 
fuhjects.  The  latter,  without  any  other  anfvver,  led  the  mef- 
fenger  into  a  field  of  wheat,  where,  in  walking  along  he  beat 
down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn  that  were  higher  than 
the  reft.  Periander  perfectly  well  underftood  the  meaning  of 
this  enigmatical  anfvver,  which  was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him, 
that,  in  order  to  fee urc  his  own  life,  he  ftiould  cut  off  the  mofit 
eminent  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.  *  But,  if  we'  may  believe 
Plutarch,  Periander  did  not  relilh To  crucian  advice. 

f  He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  wife  men,  inviting  them 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  the 
year  before  at  Sardis  with  Croefus.  Princes  in  thole  days 
thought  themfelves  much  honoured,  when  they  could  have  fucii 
guefts  in  their  houfes.  +  Plutarch  deferibes  an  entertainment 
which  Periander  gave  thefe  illultrious  guefts  ;  and  obferves,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  decent  fimplicity  of  it,  adapted  to  the 
tafte  and  humour  of  the  perfons  entertained,  did  him  much 
more  honour,  than  the  g'reateft  magnificence  could  have  done- 
The  fubjec!  of  their  diieourfe  at  table  was  fometimes  grave 
and  ferious,  and  fometimes  pleafant  and  gay.  One  of  the 
company  propofed  this  queltion  :  Which  is  the  moll  perfect 
popular  government  ?  That,  anfwered  Solon,  where  an  injury 
done  to  any  private  citizen  is  fuch  to  the  whole  body  :  That, 
fays  Bias,  where  the  law  has  no  fuperior :  That,  fays  Thales, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich,  nor  too  poor  :  That, 
fays  Anacharfis,  where  virtue  is  honoured  and  vice  detetled  : 
Says  Pittacus,  where  dignities  are  always  conferred  upon  the 
virtuous,  and  never  upon  the  wicked  :  Says  Cleobulus,  where 
the  citizens  fear  blame  more  than  punilhment :  Says  Chih', 
where  the  laws  are  more  regarded,  and  have  more  authority 
than  the  orators.  From  all  thefe  opinions  Periander  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  the  moft  perfedl  popular  government  would  be  that, 
which  came  nearer!  to  ariftocracy,  where  the  fovereign  au¬ 
thority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

Whilft  thefe  wife  men  were  affembled  together  at  Penan- 
der’s  court,  a  courier  arrived  from  Amafis  king  of  Egypt, 
with  a  letter  to  Bias,  with  whom  that  king  kept  a  clofe  cor- 
refpondence.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was,  to  confult  him 


■f  Diog.  Laert.  in  vii. 
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*  In  Conv.  fept.  fap. 
^  In  Conv.  fept.  fap. 
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how  he  (hoiild  anfwer  a  propofal  made  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  of  his  drinking  up  the  fea  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  king  prom i fed  to  refign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities 
in  his  dominions  :  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Amahs,  was 
to  give  up  the  fame  number  of  his  cities  to  the  king  of  Ethio¬ 
pia.  It  was  ufual  in  thofe  days  for  princes  to  propound  fuc'a 
enigmatical  and  puzzling  queftians  to  one  another.  Bias  an- 
fwered  him  directly,  and  advifcd  him  to  accept  the  offer,  on 
condition  that  tire  king  of  Ethiopia  would  Hop  all  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  fea  ;  for  tire  bulinefs  was  only  to  drink  up 
the  fea,  and  not  the  rivers.  W e  find  an  anfwer  to  the  fame 
effect  aferibed  to  kEfop. 

I  mull  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  thefe  wife  men, 
of  whom  I  have  been  (peaking,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and 
compofed  verfes  themfelves,  fome  of  them  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber,  upon  fubjects  of  morality  and  policy,  which  are  certainly 
topics  not  unworthy  of  the  mufes.  *  Solon,  however,  is  re¬ 
proached  for  having  written  fome  licentious  verfes;  which  may 
teach  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  thefe  pretended 
wife  men  of  the  Pagan  world. 

Inlbead  of  (ome  of  the  wife  then  which  I  have  mentioned, 
fome  people  have  fubffituted  others;  as  Anacharfis,  for  example, 
My  to,  Epimenides,  Pherecydes.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  moil 
known  in  (lory, 

Anacharf.s.  Long  before  Solon’s  time  the  Scythian  No* 
mades  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  il.-nplicisy,  frugality, 
temperance,  andjuftice.  fHdmer  calls  them  a  very  ju it  na¬ 
tion.  Anacharfis  was  one  of  thefe  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal 
family.  A  certain  Athenian,  once  in  company  with  Anachar¬ 
fis,  reproached  him  with  his  country  :  My  country,  you  think, 
replied  Anacharfis,  is  no  great  honour  to  me  ;  and  you.  Sir, 
in  my  opinion,  are  no  great  honour  to  your  country.  His  good 
ienfe,  profound  knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him 
pals  for  one  of  the  feven  wife  men.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in 
verfe  upon  the  art  military,  and  compofed  another  trad,  on  the 
laws  of  Scythia. 

He  ufed  to  make  vifits  to  Solon.  It  was  in  a  converfation 
with  him,  that  he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  only  en¬ 
tangle  little  flies,  whilll  wafps  and  hornets  break  through 
them. 

Being  inured  to  the  auflere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians, 
he  fet  little  value  upon  riches.  Crcefus  invited  him  to  come 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  7p.  •!•  Iliad,  1.  xi.  ver.  6. 

and 
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and  fee  him,  and  without  doubt  hinted  to  him,  that  he  was 
able  to  mend  his  fortune.  “  I  have  no  occafion  for  your  gold,”' 
faid  the  Scythian  in  his  anfwer,  “  I  came  into  Greece  only  to 
“  enrich  my  mind,  and  improve  my  underftandmg  ;  I  (hall  be 
44  very  well  fatisfied,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country,  not  with 
“  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increafe  of  knowledge 
44  and  virtue.”  However,  Anacharfis  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  to  that  prince’s  court. 

*  We  have  already  obferved  that  Afop  was  much  furprifed 
and  diffatisfied  at  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  So¬ 
lon  viewed  the  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  vaft  trea- 
fures  of  Crocfus ;  becaufe  it  was  the  mailer,  and  not  the  houfe, 
that  the  philofopher  would  have  had  reafon  to  admire.  “  Cer- 
44  tainly,”  fays  Anacharfis  to  Afop  on  that  occafion,  44  you 
“  have  forgot  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  panther.  The 
“  latter,  for  her  higheft  virtue,  could  only  fliow  her  fine  fkin, 
44  beautifully  marked  and  fpotted  with  different  colours :  the 
44  fox’s  fkin,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  plain,  but  contained 
44  within  it  a  treafure  of  fubtilties,  and  ftratagems  of  infinite 
44  value.  This  very  image,”  continued  the  Scythian,  44  fhows 
44  me  your  own  character.  You  are  a  ft  e  died  with  a  fplendid 
44  outfide,  whilft  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly 
44  the  man,  that  is,  to  that  which  is  in  him,  and  confequently 
44  properly  his.” 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  an  epitome  of  the  life  and 
fentiments  of  Fythagoras,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  which 
I  have  been  fpeaking  :  but  this  I  defer  till  I  come  to  another 
volume,  wherein  I  defign  to  join  a  great  many  philofophers  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  the  better  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  refpedtive  dodtrines  and  tenets. 

JEfop.  I  join  Afop  with  the  wife  men  of  Greece  ;  not  only 
becaufe  he  was  often  among  themj-,  but  becaufe  he  taught 
true  wifdom  with  far  more  art  than  they  do  who  teach  it  by 
rules  and  definitions. 

ATop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  As  to  his  mind,  he  had 
abundance  of  wit :  but  with  regard  to  his  body,  he  was  hunch¬ 
backed,  little,  crooked,  deformed,  and  withal  of  a  very  un= 


*  Plut.  in  Conv.  fept.  fap.  p.  155. 

f  iEfopus  ille  e  Phrygia  tabulator,  haud  immerito  fapiens  exiftimatus 
eft :  cum,  qute  utilia  monitu  fuafuque  erant,  non  fevere,  non  imperiofe 
prascepit  et  cenfuit,  ut  philofophis  mos  eft,  fed  feftivos  delecftabilefque 
apologos  commentus,  res  falubriter  ac  profpicienter  animadverfas,  in  merr- 
tes  aniinofque  hominum,  cum  audiendi  quadum  iUecebra  induit.  Aul. 
Gell.  Nodh  Art.  1.  ii,  c.  29. 

comely 
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comely  countenance  ;  having  fcarce  the  figure  of  a  man  ;  and, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  almoft  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  As 
to  his  condition  of  life,  he  was  a  Have  ;  and  the  merchant  who 
had  bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  him  off  his  hands, 
fo  extremely  were  people  (hocked  at  his  unlightly  figure  and 
deformity. 

The  firft  mailer  he  had,  fent  him  to  labour  in  the  field  ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better 
employment,  or  only  to  remove  fo  difagreeable  an  objedt  out 
of  his  fight. 

He  was  afterwards  fold  to  a  philofopher,  named  Xantlius, 

I  (hould  never  have  done,  fhoold  I  relate  all  the  ftrokes  of  wit, 
the  fprightly  repartees,  and  the  arch  and  humorous  circum- 
llances  of  his  words  and  behaviour.  One  day  his  mailer,  de- 
figning  to  treat  fome  of  his  friends,  ordered  iEfop  to  provide 
the  bell  things  he  could  find  in  the  market.  iEfop  thereupon 
made  a  large  provifion  of  tongues,  which  he  defired  the  cook 
to  ferve  up  with  different  fauces.  When  dinner  came,  the 
firlt  and  fecond  courfe,  the  lall  fervice,  and  all  the  made  dilhes, 
were  tongues.  Did  I  not  order  you,  fays  Xanthus  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  paflion,  to  buy  the  bell  victuals  the  market  afforded?  And 
have  not  I  obeyed  your  orders?  fays  iEfop.  Is  there  any  thing 
better  than  tongues  ?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  key  of  fciences,  and  the  organ  of  truth  and  reafon  ? 
By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and  government  efta- 
blilhed  and  adminillered :  with  that  men  inftrufl,  perfuade,  and 
prefide  in  affemblies  :  it  is  the  inllrument  by  whicli  we  acquit 
ourfelves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  duties,  the  praifing  and  ador¬ 
ing  the  gods.  Well  then,  replied  Xanthus,  thinking  to  catch 
him,  go  to  market  again  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  the  word 
tilings  you  can  find.  This  fame  company  will  dine  with  me, 
and  I  have  a  mind  to  diverfify  my  entertainment.  tZEffop,  the 
next  day,  provided  nothing  but  the  very  fame  dimes  ;  telling 
his  mailer,  that  the  tongue  was  the  woril  thing  in  the  world. 
It  is,  fays  he,  tire  inllrument  of  all  ffrife  and  contention,  the 
fomejite?  oflaw-fuits,  and  the  fource  of  divifions  and  wars  :  it 
is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blafphemy. 

iEfop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of 
the  firil  ufes  he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Crcefus,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  reputation  and  fame,  had  been  long  defirous 
to  fee  him.  The  llrange  deformity  of  iElop^s  perfon  (hocked 
the  king  at  firft,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion  he  had 
conceived  of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  foon  difcover- 
td  itfelf  through  the  c carle  veil  that  covered  it ;  and  Cicefus 

found 
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found,  as  iEfop  faid  on  another  occafion,  that  we  ought  not 
to  confider  the  form  of  the  veil'd,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor 
it  contains. 

*  He  made  feveral  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleafure, 
or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croefus.  Being  at  Athen*  fome  fmall 
time  after  Pififtratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  and  abolilb- 
ed  the  popular  government,  and  obferving  that  the  Athenians 
bore  this  new  yoke  with  great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them 
the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  demanded  a  king  from  Jupiter. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  iEfop,  Inch  as  we  have 
them,  are  all  his,  at  lead  in  regard  to  the  expreffion.  Great 
part  of  them  are  afcribed  to  Planudius,  who  wrote  his  life,  and 
lived  in  the  14th  century. 

.ZEfop  is  taken  for  the  author  and  inventor  of  this  fimple 
and  natural  manner  of  conveying  inltruftion  by  tales  and  fables ; 
in  which  manner  Phtedrus  fpeaks  of  him  : 

JEfopus  auftor  quam  materiam  repent, 

Hanc  ego  polivi  verfibus  fenariis. 

But  the  f  glory  of  this  invention  is  really  the  poet  Hefiod’s  j 
an  invention  which  does  not  feem  to  be  of  any  great  impor¬ 
tance,  or  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  has  been  much  efteemed 
and  made  life  of  by  the  greatefl  philofophers  and  ablefl  poli- 
ticans.  J  Plato  tells  us,  that  Socrates,  a  little  before  he  died, 
turned  fome  of  iEfop’s  fables  into  verfe  :  $  and  Plato  himfelf 
earneflly  recommends  it  to  nurfes  to  inftrudt  their  children  in 
them  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  and  to  infpire 
them  early  with  the  love  of  wifdotn. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  fo  univerfally  adopted  by  all 
nations,  as  we  fee  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vaft  fund  of 
ufeful  truths  contained  in  them,  and  agreeably  concealed  un¬ 
der  that  plain  and  negligent  difguife,  in  which  their  peculiar 
character  confifts.  The  Creator,  certainly  defigning  the  prof- 
peft  of  nature  for  the  inftrudion  of  mankind,  endued  the  brute 
part  of  it  with  various  indin&s,  inclinations,  and  properties,  to 
ferve  as  fo  many  pictures  in  little  to  man  of  the  feveral  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  or 

*  Phaedr.  1.  i.  fab.  2. 

f  Ill*  quoque  fabulre,  quae,  etiamfi  originem  non  ah  iEfopo  acceperunt, 
(nam  videtur  earum  primus  audtorPIefiodus)  nomine  tamen4Efopi  niaxime 
celebrantur,  ducere  animos  folent,  pracipue  rufticonnn  et  imperitorum  : 
qui  et  fimplicius  qux  fidla  Cunt  audiunt,  et  capti  voluptate,  facile  iis  quibus 
deledtantur  confentiunt.  Quiutil.  1.  v.  c.  12. 

^  Plat. in  Phsedr.  p.  60.  §  L,ib.ii.  de  Rep.  p.  378. 
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•evil  qualities  he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he 
given  us,  for  inltance,  a  lively  image  of  meeknefs  and  innocence 
in  the  lamb  ;  of  fidelity  and  friendfhip  in  the  dog  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  of  violence,  rapacioufnefs,  and  cruelty  in  the  wolf, 
the  lion,  and  the  tyger  ;  and  fo  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animals  : 
and  all  this  he  has  defigned,  not  only  as  inftrudtion,  but  as  a 
fecret  reproof  to  man,  if  he  (hould  be  indifferent  about  thofe 
qualities  in  himfelf,  which  he  cannot  forbear  efteeming,  or  de- 
tefliug,  even  in  the  brutes  themfelves. 

This  is  a  dumb  language,  which  all  nations  underhand  :  it 
is  a  fentiment  engraven  in  nature,  which  every  man  carries 
about  him.  At  fop  was  the  firll  of  all  the  profane  writers, 
who  laid  hold  of,  and  unfolded  it,  made  happy  applications  of 
it,  and  attracted  men’s  attention  to  this  fort  of  genuine  and 
natural  inltruftion,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equally  adapted  to  perfons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  He 
was  the  firit  that,  in  order  to  give  body  and  fubftance  to  vir¬ 
tues,  vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  fociety,-did,  by  an  ingenious 
artifice  and  innocent  fidtion,  invent  the  method  of  clothing 
them  with  graceful  and  familiar  images  borrowed  from  nature, 
by  giving  language  to  brute  beafts,  and  afcribing  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon  to  plants  and  trees,  and  all  forts  of  inanimate  creatures. 

The  fables  of  .ZEfop  are  void  of  all  ornament ;  but  abound 
with  good  fenfe,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children, 
for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  compofed.  Thofe  of 
Phaedrus  are  in  a  ilyle  fomewhat  more  elevated  and  diffufed, 
but  at  the  fame  time  have  a  fimplicity  and  elegance  that  very 
much  referable  the  Attic  fpirit  and  Ilyle,  in  the  plain  way  of 
writing,  which  was  the  iineft  and  molt  delicate  kind  of  compo- 
fition  in  ufe  among  the  Grecians.  Monfieur  de  la  Fontaine, 
who  was  very  fenfible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  fufceptible 
of  the  fame  elegant  fimplicity,  lias  enlivened  his  fables  with  a 
fprightly  and  original  turn  of  thought  and  expreffion,  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  which  no  other  perfon  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive;  why  *  Seneca  lays  down  as  a  fact, 
that  the  Romans  to  his  time  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this 
kind  of  compofition.  W ere  the  fables  of  Phaedrus  unknown 
to  him  ? 

f  Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  iEfop’s  death.  He  went 
to  Delphcs  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  to  offer, 

*  Non  audeo  te  ufque  eo  prcducere,  ut  fabellas  quoque  et  iEfopeos 
logos,  intehtatum  Romanis,  ingeniis  of..s,  folita  tibi  venuiiate  COline&as. 
Sene c.  de  Confol.  ad  Polyb.  c.  37. 

f  De  fera  N uminis  vindi&a;  p.  556, 557. 
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in  the  name  of  Crcefus,  a  great  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to 
give  each  inhabitant  a  *  confiderable  fum.  A  quarrel  which 
arofe  between  him  and  the  people  of  Delphos,  occafioned  him, 
after  the  facrifice,  to  fend  back  the  money  to  Crcefus,  and  to 
inform  him,  that  thofe  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Del¬ 
phos  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  facrilege,  and 
to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  god,  offend¬ 
ed  by  this  adlion,  punifhed  them  with  a  plague  and  famine  ;  fo 
that,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  evils,  they  caufed  it  to  be  fignified 
in  all  the  alfemblies  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the  honour 
of  Affop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his  death,  they 
would  give  him  fatisfadlion.  f  At  the  third  generation  a  man 
from  Samos  preferred  himfelf,  who  h.2d  no  other  relation  to 
iEfop,  but  being  defeended  from  the  perfons  who  had  bought 
that  fabulill.  The  Delphians  made  this  man  fatisfadtion,  and 
thereby  delivered  themfelves  from  the  peftiience  and  famine 
that  diftreffed  them. 

The  Athenians,  thofe  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  eredted 
a  noble  llatueto  this  learned  and  ingenious  flave  ;  to  let  all  the 
people  know,  fays  £  Phasdrus,  that  the  ways  of  honour  were 
open  indifferently  to  all  mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth, 
but  merit,  they  paid  fo  diflinguifhing  an  homage. 

^Efopo  ingentem  ftatuam  pofuere  Attici, 

Servumquc  collocarunt  sterna  in  bafi ; 

Patere  honoris  feirent  lit  cuntfti  viam, 

Nec  generi  tribui,  fed  virtuti  gloriam. 

*  Four  minas,  equal  to  7,40  livres.  f  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  134. 
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PLAN. 

This  Book  contains  the  Hiftory  of  the  Perfians  and  Grecians,  in  the 
reigns  of  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  I.  during  the  fpace  of  48  years,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the  year  3531. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DARIUS  INTERMIXED  WITH  THAT  OF 
THE  GREEKS. 

BEFORE  Darius  came  to  be  king*,  he  was  called  Ochus. 

At  his  accefiion  he  took  the  name  of  Darius,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Perfian  language,  fignifies  an 
Avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats  the  fchemes  of  another  ;  pro¬ 
bably  becaufe  he  had  puniihed  and  put  an  end  to  the  infolence 
of  the  Magian  impoftor.  He  reigned  30  years. 

SECTION  I. 

DARIUS’S  MARRIAGES,  &C. 

Before  Darius  was  elefted  king,  he  had  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gobryas,  whofe  name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes, 
his  eldeft  fon  by  her,  afterwards  difputed  the  empire  with 
Xerxes. 

f  When  Darius  was  feated  on  the  throne,  the  better  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  therein,  he  married  two  of  Cyrus’s  daughters, 

*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  98.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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Atoffa  and  Ariflona.  The  former  had  been  wife  to  CambyfeS, 
her  own  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  during 
the  time  he  pofieffed  the  throne.  Ariftona  was  ilill  a  virgin 
when  Darius  married  her  ;  and,  of  all  his  wives,  was  the  per- 
ion  he  molt  loved.  He  likewife  married  Parmys,  daughter  of 
the  true  Smerdis,  who  was  Cambyfes’s  brother ;  as  alfo  Phe- 
dyma,  daughter  to  Otanes,  by  whofe  management  the  impof- 
ture  of  the  Magian  was  discovered.  By  thefe  wives  he  had  a 
great  number  of  children  of  both  fexes. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  feven  confpirators,  who  put 
the  Magus  to  death,  had  agreed  among  themfelves,  that  he 
whofe  horfe,  on  a  day  appointed,  firit  neighed,  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  lhould  be  declared  king  ;  and  that  Darius’s  horfe, 
by  an  artifice  of  the  groom,  procured  his  mafier  that  honour. 
*  The  king,  defiring  to  tranfmit  to  future  ages  his  gratitude 
for  this  fignal  and  extraordinary  fervice,  caufed  an  equeflrian 
ftatue  to  be  fet  up  with  this  infcription  :  “  Darius,  the  fon  of 

Hyftafpes,  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  by  means  of  his 
“  horfe,”  (whofe  namewas  inferted),  “  and  of  his  groom  CEba- 
“  res.”  There  is  in  this  infcription,  in  which  we  fee  the  king 
is  not  afhamed  to  own  himfelf  indebted  to  his  horfe  and  his 
groom  for  fo  tranfcendent  a  benefadtion  as  the  regal  diadem, 
when  it  was  his  interell,  one  would  think,  to  have  it  confidered 
as  the  fruits  of  a  fuperior  merit ;  there  is,  I  fay,  in  this  infcrip¬ 
tion,  a  fimplicity  and  fincerity  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  thofe 
ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote  from  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  ours. 

f  One  of  the  firft  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  fettled  in  the 
throne,  was  to  regulate  the  lfate  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put 
his  finances  into  good  order.  Before  his  time,  Cyrus  and 
Cambyfes  had  contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  the 
conquered  nations  fuch  free  gifts  only  as  they  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered,  and  with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops  when 
they  had  occaiion  for  them.  But  Darius  conceived,  that  it 
was  impofilble  for  him  to  preferve  all  the  nations,  fubjett  to 
him,  in  peace  and  fecurity,  without  keeping  up  regular  forces, 
and  without  affigning  them  a  certain  pay  ;  or  to  be  able  punc¬ 
tually  to  give  them  that  payr,  without  laying  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions  upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  to  regulate  the  adminifiration  of  his 
finances,  he  divided  the  whole  empire  into  20  difiridts  or  go- 

f  Ibid.  c.  89 — 97. 

■  vernments. 
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vernments,  each  of  which  was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to 
the  fatrap,  or  governor  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The 
natural  fubjeffs,  that  is,  the  Perfians,  were  exempt  from  all  im¬ 
ports.  Herodotus  has  an  exa£I  enumeration  of  thefe  provin¬ 
ces,  which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

In  Alia,  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Per-* 
lians  and  Turks  ;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  Egypt  and  part  of  Nu¬ 
bia,  as  alfo  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  Barca;  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  vaft  extent  of  country* 
there  were  feveral  nations  which  were  only  tributary,  and  not 
properly  fubjefts  to  Perfia ;  as  is  the  cafe  at  this  day  with  re- 
fpedrt  to  the  Turkifh  empire.  ,  1 

*Hiftory  obferves,  that  Darius,  in  impofing  thefe  tributes, 
ftiowed  great  wifdom  and  moderation.  He  fent  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  every  province  :  fuch  as  were  belt  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  condition  and  ability  of  their  country,  and 
were  obliged  in  intereft  to  give  him  a  true  and  impartial  ac¬ 
count.  He  then  afleed  them,  if  fuch  and  fuch  fums,  which 
he  propofed  to  each  of  them  for  their  refpeftive  provinces, 
were  not  too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to 
pay  :  his  intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  opprefs  his 
iubjedls,  but  only  to  require  fuch  aids  from  them  as  were  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  incomes,  and  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate.  They  all  anfwered,  that  flie  fums  he 
propofed  were  very  reafonable,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  bur- 
denfome  to  the  people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleafed  to 
abate  one  half,  chufing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within 
bounds,  than  to  rifle  a  poflibility  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithftanding  this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the 
king’s  part,  as  there  is  fomething  odious  in  all  imports,  the  Per¬ 
fians,  who  gave  the  furname  of  father  to  Cyrus,  and  of  maftef 
to  Cambyfes,  thought  fit  to  characterize  Darius  with  that  of 
merchantf . 

The  feveral  funjs  levied  by  the  impofition  of  thefe  tributes 
or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  which  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  about  44,000,000  per  annum  French,  or  fome¬ 
thing  lefs  than  2,000,000  Englirti  money. 

*  Pluf.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  172. 

f  K.zz-nX<&'  fignifies  fomething  ftill  more  mean  and  contemptible ;  but 
I  do  not  know  how  to  exprefs  it  in  our  language.  It  may  fignify  a  Bro¬ 
ker,  or  a  Retailer,  any  one  who  buys  to  fell  again. 
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*  After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impofior,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Perfian  noblemen  who  had  confpired  againft  him, 
fhould,  befides  feveral  other  marks  of  diftin&ion,  have  the  li¬ 
berty  of  free  accefs  to  the  king’s  prefence  at  all  times,  except 
when  he  was  alone  with  the  queen.  Intapnernes,  one  of  thefe 
noblemen,  being  refufed  admittance  into  the  king’s  apartment, 
at  a  time  when  the  king  and  queen  were  in  private  together, 
in  a  violent  rage  fell  foul  upon  the  officers  of  the  palace,  abided 
them  outrageoufly,  cutting  their  faces  with  his  fcimitar.  Darius 
highly  refented  fo  heinous  an  infult ;  and  at  firft  apprehended 
it  might  be  a  confpiracy  amongft  the  noblemen.  But  when  he 
was  well  allured  of  the  contrary,  he  caufed  Intaphernes,  with 
his  children,  and  all  that  were  of  his  family,  to  be  taken  up, 
and  had  them  all  condemned  to  be  put  to  death;  confounding, 
through  a  blind  excefs  of  feverity,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
In  theie  unhappy  cifcumftances,  the  criminal’s  lady  went  every 
day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the 
moil  lamentable  manner,  and  never  ceafing  to  implore  the 
king’s  clemency  with  all  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  forrow  and 
diflrefs.  The  king  could  not  refill  fo  moving  a  fpedlacle,  and, 
befides  her  own,  granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one  of  her  fa¬ 
mily  whom  ffie  fhould  choofe.  This  gave  the  unhappy  lady 
great  perplexity,  who  delired,  no  doubt,  to  fave  them  all.  At 
lall,  after  a  long  deliberation,  file  determined  in  favour  of  her 
brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  fhe  feemed  not  to  have  followed  the 
fentiments  which  nature  fhould  dictate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife, 
furprifed  the  king,  who  defiring  her  to  be  afked  the  reafon  ol 
it,  file  made  anfwer,  that  by  a  fecond  marriage  the  lofs  of  an 
linfband  and  children  might  be  retrieved  ;  but  that,  her  father 
and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  recovering 
a  brother.  Darius,  befides  the  life  of  her  brother,  granted  her 
the  fame  favour  for  the  elded  ol  her  children. 

I  have  already  related,  in  this  volume,  by  what  an  inllance  of 
perfidioufnefs  Qretes,  one  of  the  king’s  governors  in  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  brought  about  the  death  of  Poly  crates,  tyrant  of  Samos. 
So  black  and  detefcable  a  crime  did  not  go  tinpunifbed.  Darius 
found  out,  that  Oretes  tlrangely  abufed  his  power,  making  no 
account  of  the  blood  of  tliofe  perfons  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  difpleafe  him.  This  fatrap  carried  bis  infolence  fo  far,  as 
to  put  to  death  a  meffenger  fent  lnm  by  the  king,  becaufe 
the  orders  he  had  brought  him  were  diiagreeable.  Darius, 

*  Herod.  1.  iiL  c.  118,  119. 
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who  did  not  yet  think  himfelf  well  fettled  in  the  throne,  would 
not  venture  to  attack  him  openly  :  for  the  fatrap  had  no  lefs 
than  1000  foldiers  for  his  guard,  not  to  mention  the  forces 
he  was  able  to  raife  from  his  government,  which  included  Phry¬ 
gia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  king  therefore  thought  fit  to 
proceed  in  a  fecret  manner,  to  rid  himfelf  of  fo  dangerous  a 
fervant.  With  this  commiffion  he  intruded  one  of  his  officers 
of  approved  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  perfon.  The  officer, 
under  pretence  of  other  bufinefs,  went  to  Sardis,  where,  with 
great  dexterity,  he  lifted  into  the  difpofitions  of  the  people. 
To  pave  the  way  to  his  defign,  he  fird  gave  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  governor’s  guard  letters  from  the  king  which  con* 
tained  nothing  but  general  orders.  A  little  while  after  he  de-- 
livered  them  other  letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more 
exprefs  and  particular  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  per- 
fedfly  fure  of  the  difpofition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them 
a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king,  in  plain  terms,  commanded 
them  to  kill  the  governor ;  and  this  order  was  executed  with¬ 
out  delay.  All  his  effedts  were  confifcated  to  the  king  ;  and 
all  the  perfons  belonging  to  his- family  and  houfehold  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Sufa.  Among  the  red,  there  was  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Crotona,  whofe  name  was  Democedes.  This  phyfi- 
eian’s  dory  is  very  lingular,  and- happened  to  be  the  occafion 
of  fome  confiderable  events* 

*  Not  long  after  the  forementioned  tranfaftion,  Darius 
chanced  to  have  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  hunting,  by  which  he 
wrenched  one  of  his  feet  in-  a  violent  manner,  and  put  his  heel 
out  of  joint.  The  Egyptians  were  then  reckoned  the  mod: 
fkilful  in  phyfic  ;  for  which  reafon  the  king  had  feveral  phyfi- 
cians  of  that  nation  about  him.  Thefe  undertook  to  cure  the 
king,  f  and  exerted  all  their  Ikill  on  fo  important  an  occafion  :• 
but  they  were  fo  unhandy  in  the  operation,  and  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  managing  the  king’s  foot,  that  they  put  him  to  incre¬ 
dible  pain;  fo  that  he  palled  feven  days  and  feven  nights  without 
fleeping.  Democedes  was  mentioned  on  this  occafion  by  fome 
perfon,  who  had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sardis  as  a  very  able 
phyfician.  He  was  fent  for  immediately,  and  brought  to  tire 
king  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  with  his  irons  on,  and  in  very 
poor  apparel ;  for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  a  prifoner. 
The  king  alked  him  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  phyfic. 
At  firft  he  denied  he  had ;  fearing  that  if  he  ihould  give  any 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  129.  132. 

f  Anciently  the  fame  perfons  pra&ifed  both  as  phyficians  and  furgeons. 
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proofs  of  his  flail,  lie  fhould  be  detained  in  Perfia,  and  by  that 
means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  bis  own  country, 
for  which  he  had  an  exceeding  affection.  Darius,  difpleafed 
with  his  anfwer,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  De- 
mocedes  found  it  was  neceffary  to  own  the  truth  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  offered  his  fervice  to  the  king.  The  firft  thing  he  did 
was  to  apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  parts  affedled.  This 
remedy  had  a  ipeeay  effect :  the  king  recovered  his  fleep  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  cured  both  of  the  fprain  and  the 
diflocation.  To  recompenfe  the  phyfician,  the  king  made 
him  a  prefent  of  two  pair  of  golden  chains.  Upon  which  De- 
mocedes  afked  him,  whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy 
fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  by  doubling  his  misfortune  i  The 
king  was  pleafed  with  that  faying  ;  and  ordered  his  eunuchs  to 
conduct  Demccedes  to  his  wives,  that  they  might  fee  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  recovery.  They  ail 
made  him  very  magnificent  prefents ;  fo  that  in  one  day’s  time 
he  became  extremely  rich. 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  city  of  Grsecia  Ma¬ 
jor,  in  the  lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from 
his  father.  Pie  lirft  went  to  Egina,  an  ifland  between  Attica 
and  Peloponnefus,  where,  by  feveral  fuccefsful  cures,  be  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  :  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penflon  of  a  talent ;  fonie  time  after,  he  was  invited 
to  Athens,  where  they  augmented  his  penflon  ;  and,  after  this, 
he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Pclycrates,  tyrant  of  Samo3, 
tvho  gave  him  a  penflon  of  two  talents.  It  is  very  much  for 
the  honour  ox  cities,  or  princes,  by  handfome  pennons  and 
falaries,  to  engage  fuch  perfons  in  their  fervice  as  are  of  pub¬ 
lic  benefit  to  mankind  :  and  even  to  induce  foreigners  of  worth, 
and  merit  to  come  and  fettle  among  them.  The  Crotoniaiis 
from  this  time  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  ableft  phyfi- 
cians  ;  and  next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.. 
The  Argives  were  at  the  fame  time  reputed  to  excel  in  mufic. 

Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  eating  at  his  table,  and  came  to  be 
in  great  credit  at  Sufa.  At  his  interceffion,  the  Egyptian 
ohyficians  were  pardoned,  who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  having  been  lefs  fkilful  than  the  Grecian  phyfician ; 
•is  if  they  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  reme¬ 
dies,  or  that  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king.  This 
is  a  ftrange  abufe,  though  too  common  an  effefl:  of  unlimited 
power,  which  is  feldom  guided  by  reafon  or  equity,  and  which, 
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being  accuflomed  to  fee  every  thing  give  way  implicitly  to  its 
authority',  experts  that  its  commands,  of  what  nature  foever, 
fhould  be  infallibly  performed!  We  have  feen  fomething  of 
this  kind  in  the  hiftory  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  pronounced 
a  general  fentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians,  becaufe 
they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  the  night, 
which  he  himfelf  had  forgot.  Democedes  procured  alfo  the 
enlargement  of  feveral  of  thoTe  perfons  who  had  been  impri- 
foned  with  him.  He  lived  in  the  greateil  affluence,  and  was 
in  the  highed  efleem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But  he  was 
at  a  great  diftance  from  his  own  country,  upon  which  his 
thoughts  and  deftres  were  continually  bent. 

#He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,  which 
contributed  to  raife  his  credit  and  reputation  ftill  higher.  Atof- 
la,  one  of  the  king’s  wives,  and  daughter  to  Cyrus,  was  attack¬ 
ed  with  a  cancer  in  her  bread:.  As  long  as  the  pain  of  it  was 
tolerable,  fhe  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
on  herfelf,  out  of  modedy,  to  difcover  her  dilorder.  But  at 
lall  die  was  conftrained  to  it,  and  fent  for  Democedes;  who  pro- 
niifed  to  cure  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  requefted,  that  die 
would  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  diould  beg 
of  her  entirely  confident  with  her  honour.  The  queen  en¬ 
gaged  her  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  promifed  the 
phyiician  was  to  procure  him  a  journey  into  his  own  country  ; 
and  the  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promife.  -j-  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  notice  of  fuch  events,  which,  though  not  very 
confiderable  in  themfelves,  often  give  occafion  to  the  greatelt 
enterprifes  of  princes,  and  are  even  the  fecret  fprings  and  dif- 
tant  caufes  of  them. 

As  AtofTa  was  converfing  one  day  with  Darius,  die  took 
occafion  to  reprefent  to  him,  that,  being  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  of  a  vigorous  conditution,  capable  of  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  having  great  and  numerous  armies  at  com¬ 
mand,  it  would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  fome  great  enter- 
prize,  and  let  the  Perfians  fee,  that  they  had  a  man  of  courage 
for  their  king.  You  have  hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius  ; 
which  were  upon  invading  the  Scythians.  I  had  much  rather, 
fays  Atofla,  you  would  fird  turn  your  arms  againd  Greece. 
I  have  heard  great  things  faid  in  praife  of  the  women  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth  ;  and  diould  be  very 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  135.  137. 

Non  fine  ufu  fuerit  iritrofpicere  ilia  primo  afpedtu  levia,  ex  queis 
jnaguarum  fspe  rerum  motus  oriuntur.  Tacit.  1.  iv.  c.  33. 
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glad  to  have  fome  of  them  in  my  fervice.  Befides,  you  have 
a  perfon  here  that  might  be  very  ufeful  to  you  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprife,  and  could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  the  perfon  I  mean  is  Demoeedes,  who  hath  cured  both 
you  and  me.  This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  affair 
was  refolved  immediately.  Fifteen  Perfran  noblemen  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Demoeedes  into  Greece,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  with  him  all  the  maritime  places  as  thoroughly  as  pofii- 
ble.  The  king  further  charged  thofe  perfons,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  a  drift  eye  upon  the  phyfician,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  the  flip,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  the  Perfiare 
court. 

Darius,  in  giving  fuch  an  order,  plainly  fhowed  he  did  not 
underhand  the  proper  methods  for  engaging  men  of  wit  and 
merit  to  refide  in  his  dominions,  and  for  attaching  them  to  his 
perfon.  To  pretend  to  do  this  by  authority  and  compuliion,. 
is  the  fure  way  of  fupprefiing  all  knowledge  and  induftry,  and 
of  driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  which  mud  be  free 
and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence  they  fpring. 
For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  kept  in  a  country  by 
force,  thoufands  will  be  driven  away,  who  would  probably  have 
chofen  to  refide  in  it,  if  they  could  enjoy  their  liberty,  and 
meet  with  kind  treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  defign  of  fending  into  Greece, 
he  acquainted  Demoeedes  with  it,  laid  open  his  views  to  him, 
and  told  him  the  occafion  he  had  for  his  fervice  to  conduft  the 
Perfian  noblemen  thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime  towns, 
in  order  to  obferve  their  iituation  and  ftrength  ;  at  the  fame 
time  earnedly  defiring  him,  that,  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
return  back  with  them  to  Perfia.  The  king  permitted  him 
to  carry  all  his  moveables  with  him,  and  give  them,  if  he  pleafed, 
to  his  father  and  brothers,  promifing  at  his  return  to  give  him 
as  many  of  greater  value ;  and  fignified  to  him  further,  that 
he  would  order  the  galley,  in  which  he  was  to  fail,  to  be  laden 
with  very  rich  prefents  for  him  to  beftow  as  he  thought  fit 
on  the  reft  of  his  family.  The  king’s  intention  appeared  by  his 
manner  of  fpeaking  to  be  undifguifed  and  without  artifice 
but  Demoeedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  fnare  laid  for  him,  to 
difeover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Perfia,  or  not ;  and 
therefore,  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  he  left  his  own  goods  be¬ 
hind  him  at  Sufa,  and  only  took  with  him  the  prefents  defign- 
ed  for  his  family. 

The  firft  place  they  landed  at  was  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where 
they  equipped  two  large  veffels  for  themfelves,  and  put  all  they 
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bad  brought  along  with  them  on  board  another  veffel  of  bur¬ 
den.  After  having  paffed  through  and  carefully  examined  the 
chief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Tarentum  in  Italy.  Here 
the  Perfian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  fpies  ;  and  Democedes, 
taking  advantage  of  this  arreft,  made  his  efcape  from  them  and 
lied  to  Crotona.  When  the  Perfian  lords  had  recovered  their 
liberty,  they  purfued  him  thither  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen.  The  city 
moreover  feized  the  loaded  veffel ;  and  the  Perfians,  having  loll 
their  guide,  laid  afide  the  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  fet  out  for  their  own  country.  Demo¬ 
cedes  let  them  know,  at  their  departure,  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wreftler  of  Crotona, 
whofe  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king,  and  of  whom 
we  fnall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  This  voyage  of  the 
Perfian  noblfcmen  into  Greece  was  attended  with  no  immedi¬ 
ate  confequence  ;  becaufe  on  their  return  home  they  found  the 
king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 

*  In  the  third  year  of  this  king’s  reign  (which  was  but  the 
fecond,  according  to  the  Jewilh  computation),  the  Samaritans 
excited  new  troubles  againft  the  Jews.  In  the  preceding  reigns, 
they  had  procured  an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  further  in  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
But,  upon  the  lively  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and  the  ex- 
prefs  order  of  God,  the  Ifraelites  bad  lately  refumed  the  work, 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  feveral  years,  and  carried  it 
on  with  great  vigour.  The  Samaritans  had  recourfe  to  their 
ancient  practices  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end  they  applied 
to  Thatanai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provinces 
of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  They  complained  to  him  of  the  au¬ 
dacious  proceeding  of  the  Jews,  who,  of  their  own  authority, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  prefumed 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  which  mull  neeeffarily  be  prejudicial 
to  the  king’s  interefts.  Upon  this  reprefentation  of  theirs, 
the  governor  thought  fit  to  go  himfelf  to  Jerufalem.  And 
being  a  perfon  of  great  equity  and  moderation,  when  he  had 
infpefted  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  vio¬ 
lently,  and  to  put  a  Hop  to  it  without-any  further  deliberation; 
but  inquired  of  the  Jewifh  elders,  what  licence  they  had  for 
entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon 
producing  the  edict  of  Cyrus  made  in  that  behalf,  he  would 
not  of  himfelf  ordain  any  thing  in  contradiction  of  it,  but  fent 
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an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  defired  to  know  his 
pleafure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  acquainting  him  with  the  edift  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews 
alleged  in  their  juftification,  and  defiring  him  to  order  the  re- 
gifters  to  be  confulted,  to  know  whether  Cyrus  had  really  pub- 
lifhed  fuch  an  edift  in  their  favour,  and  thereupon  to  fend  hin» 
inftru&ions  of  what  he  thought  fit  to  order  in  the  affair. 
*  Darius  having  commanded  the  regifters  to  be  examined,  the 
edidt  was  found  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus 
was  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted.  Now  Darius  having  a 
great  refpeft  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  edift, 
and  caufed  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the  former  was 
referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  regard  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  influence  the 
king,  would  be  very  laudable  :  but  the  fcripture  informs  us, 
that  it  was  God  himfelf  who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  king,  and  infpirea  him  with  a  favourable  difpofition  to 
the  Jews.  The  truth  of  this  appears  pretty  plain  from  the 
edift  itfelf.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  ordains,  that  all  the  vi&ims, 
oblations,  and  other  expences  of  the  temple,  be  abundantly 
furnifhed  by  the  Jews,  as  the  priefts  fhould  require  :  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  it  enjoins  the  priefts  of  Jerufalem,  when  they  offer¬ 
ed  their  facrinces  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  princes  his  children  r 
and,  laftly,  it  goes  fo  far,  aS^to  denounce  imprecations  againft 
all  princes  and  people  that  fhould  hinder  the  carrying  on  of 
the  building- of  the  temple,  or  that  fhould  attempt  to  deftroy 
it :  by  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknowledges,  that  the  God 
of  Ifrael  is  able  to  overturn  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to 
dethrone  the  mod  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edift,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorized 
to  proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expen¬ 
ces  thereof  were  alfo  to  be  furnifhed  to  them  out  of  the  taxes 
and  impofts  of  the  province.  What  muft  have  become  of  the 
Jews,  when  the  crimes  of  difobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid 
to  their  change,  if  at  fuch  a  junfture  their  fuperiors  had  only- 
harkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them  leave  to  juflify 
themfelves ! 

The  fame  prince, Tome  time- after,  gave  a  ft  ill  more  fignal 
proof  of  his  love  for  juftice,  and  of  his  abhorrence  for  accufers 
and  informers,  a  deteftable  race  of  men,  that  are,  by  their  very' 
nature  and  condition,  enemies  to  all  merit  and  all  virtue.  It  is 
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pretty  obvious,  that  I  mean  the  famous  edi£t  publifhed  by  this 
prince  againft  Haman,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  requeft  of 
Either,  whom  the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of 
Vafthi,  one  of  his  wives.  According  to  Archbifhop  Ufher, 
this  Vafthi  is  the  fame  perfon  as  is  called  by  profane  writers 
Atofla;  and  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  holy  fcriptures  the  fame  as 
Darius  :  but,  according  to  others,  it  is  Artaxerxes.  The  faft 
is  well  known,  being  related  in  the  facred  hiftory  :  I  have  given 
however  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  volume. 

Such  adftions  of  juftice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince’s  memo¬ 
ry  ;  as  do  alfo  thofe  of  gratitude,  of  which  Darius  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occafion  gave  a  very  laudable  iriftance.  *  Sylofon,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had  once  made  Darius  a 
prefent  of  a  fuit  of  clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  which  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafed  Darius’s  fancy,  and  would  never  fufter  him 
to  make  any  return  for  it.  Darius  at  that  time  was  but  a  pri- 
vace  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cambyfes,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Memphis  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  When 
Darius  was  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  Sylofon  went  to  Sufa,  pre- 
fented  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  fent  up  word  to 
the  king  that  there  was  a  Grecian  below  to  whom  his  majefty 
was  under  fome  obligation.  Darius,  furprifed  at  fuch  a  mef- 
fage,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in.  When  he  faw  him,  he  remembered  him,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  to  have  been  his  benefaftor ;  and  was  fo  far 
from  being  afhamed  of  an  adventure,  which  might  feem  not  to  be 
much  for  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuoully  applauded  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  generality,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  doing  a  pleafure  to  a  perfon  from  whom  he  could 
have  no  expectations  ;  and  then  propol'ed  to  make  him  a  con- 
fiderable  prefent  of  gold  and  fdver.  But  money  was  not  the 
thing  Sylofon  defired  :  the  love  of  his  country  was  his  predomi¬ 
nant  paffion.  The  favour  he  required  of  the  king,  was,  that 
he  would  fettle  him  at  Samos,  without  Ihedding  the  blood  of 
the  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  perfon  that  had  ufurped  the 
government  fmce  the  death  of  his  brother.  Darius  confented, 
and  committed  the  conduft  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook  it  with  joy, 
and  performed  it  with  fuccefs. 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  139—149. 
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SECTION  II. 

REVOLT  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BABYLON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  *,  Babylon  re¬ 
volted,  and  could  not  be  reduced  till  after  a  20  months  fiege. 
This  city,  formerly  miftrefs  of  the  eaft,  grew  impatient  of  the 
Perfian  yoke,  efpecially  after  the  removing  of  the  imperial 
feat  to  Sufa,  which  very  much  diminiftied  Babylon’s  wealth  and 
grandeur.  The  Babylonians  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution 
that  happened  in  Perfia,  firft  on  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  and 
afterwards  on  the  mafiacre  of  the  Magians,  made  fecretly  for 
four  years  together  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war.  When 
they  thought  the  city  fufficiently  ftored  with  provifions  for 
many  years,  they  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ;  which  ob¬ 
liged  Darius  to  befiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now  God 
continued  to  accomplifh  thofe  terrible  threatenings  he  had  de¬ 
nounced  againft  Babylon,  that  he  would  not  only  humble  and 
bring  down  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate  and  lay 
it  w yfte  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  an  eternal  folitude.  In  order  to  fulfil  thefe  predictions, 
God  permitted  the  Babylonians  to  rebel  againft  Darius,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  whole  force  of 
the  Perfian  empire  :  and  they  themfelves  were  the  firft  in  put¬ 
ting  thefe  prophecies  in  execution,  by  deftroying  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  their  own  people,  as  will  be  feen  prefently.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  confiderable  number  remained 
at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city  before  the  fiege  was  formed, 
as  the  prophets  f  Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them 
long  before,  and  Zechariah  very  lately,  in  the  following  terms  : 
“  Thou  Zion,  that  dwelled  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  flee 
“  from  the  country,  and  fave  thyfelf.” 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provifions  laft  the  longer, 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  took 
the  moft  defperate  ai  d  barbarous  refolution  that  ever  was  heard 
of ;  which  was,  to  deftroy  all  fucli  of  their  own  people  as  were 
unfevviceable  on  this  occafion.  For  this  purpofe  they  aftem- 
bled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and  firangled  them. 
Only  every  rnan  was  allowed  to  keep  his  beft  beloved  wife, 
and  one  fervant  maid  to  do  the  bufinefsof  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  unhappy  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants,  thinking  themfelves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on 
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account  of  their  fortifications,  which  they  looked  upon  as  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  the  vaft  quantity  of  proviiions  they  had  laid 
up,  began  to  infult  the  befiegers  from  the  tops  of  their  walls, 
and  to  provoke  them  with  opprobrious  language.  The  Per- 
fians,  for  the  fpace  of  18  months,  did  all  that  force  or  ftratagem 
were  capable  of  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city  ;  nor 
did  they  forget  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  means  as  had  fo  happily 
fucceedea  with  Cyrus  fome  years  before  ;  I  mean  that  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  river.  But  all  their  efforts  were  fruitlefs ; 
and  Darius  began  almoft  to  defpair  of  taking  the  place,  when 
a  llratagem,  till  then  unheard  of,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  him.  He  was  ftrangely  furprifed  one  morning  to  fee  Zopy- 
i'us,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and  fon  of  Mega- 
byfes,  who  was  one  of  the  feven  lords  that  made  the  alfociation 
again!!  the  Magians  ;  to  fee  him,  I  fay,  appear  before  him  all 
over  blood,  with  his  nofe  and  ears  cut  off,  and  his  whole  body 
w’ounded  in  a  terrible  manner.  Starting  up  from  his  throne, 
he  cried  out,  Who  is  it,  Zopyrus,  that  has  dared  to  treat  you 
thus  ?  You  yourfelf,  O  king,  replied  Zopyrus.  The  defire  I 
had  of  rendering  you  fervice  has  put  me  into  this  condition. 
As  I  was  fully  perfuaded,  that  you  never  would  have  confented 
to  this  method,  1  have  confulted  none  but  the  zeal  I  have  for 
your  fervice.  He  then  opened  to  him  his  defign  of  going  over 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  they  fettled  every  thing  together  that  was 
proper  to  be  done.  The  king  could  not  fee  him  fet  out  upon 
this  extraordinary  project  without  the  utmoft  affliftion  and  con¬ 
cern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  having 
told  them  who  he  was,  was  foon- admitted.  They  then  carried 
him  before  the  governor,  to  whom  he  laid  open  his  misfortune, 
and  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Darius,  for  hav¬ 
ing  dilfuaded  him  from  continuing  any  longer  before  a  city 
which  it  was  impolfible  for  him  to  take.  He  offered  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians  his  fervice,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  highly  ufe7 
ful-to  them,  lince  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  defigns  of  the 
Perfians,  and  lince  the  defire  of  revenge  would  infpire  him  with 
frefh  courage  and  refolution.  His  name  and  perfon  were  both 
well  known  at  Babylon  :  the  condition  in  which  he  appeared, 
his  blood  and  his  wounds  tellified  for  him  ;  and,  by  proofs  not 
to  be  fufpefted,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  They 
therefore  entirely  believed  whatever  he  told  them,  and  gave 
him  moreover  the  command  of  as  many  troops  as  he  defired. 
In  the  firll  fally  he  made,  he  cut  off  iooo  of  the  befiegers  ;  a 
few  days  after  he  killed  them  double  the  number ;  and  on  the 
third  time,  4000  of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  fpot.  All 
yol.  11.  E  e  -this 
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this  had  been  before  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Darius. 
Nothing  now  was  talked  of  in  Babylon  but  Zopyrus  :  the 
whole  city  drove  who  fhould  extol  him  mod,  and  they  had  not 
words  fuflicient  to  exprefs  their  high  value  for  him,  and  how 
happy  they  edeemed  themfelves  in  having  gained  fo  great  a 
man.  He  was  now  declared  generalifiimo  of  their  forces,  and 
intruded  with  the  care  of  guarding  the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius 
approaching  with  his  army  towards  the  gates,  at  the  time  agreed 
on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  made 
him  by  that  means  mailer  of  the  city,  which  he  never  could 
have  been  able  to  take  either  by  force  or  famine. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  be  found  himfelf  incapable 
of  making  a  fufficient  recompence  for  fo  great  a  fervice  ;  and 
he  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  be  would  with  pleafure  facrifice  an 
hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to  redore  Zopyrus  to  the 
condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflidted  that  cruel  treatment  upon 
himfelf.  He  fettled  upon  him  during  life  the  whole  revenue 
of  this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured  him  the 
poffeffion,  and  heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that  a  king 
could  pofiibly  confer  upon  a  fubjedl.  Megabyfes,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Perfian  army  in  Egypt  againd  the  Athenians,  was 
fon  to  this  Zopyrus  ;  and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  adeferter,  was  his  grandfon. 

No  fooner  was  Darius  in  poffenlon  of  Babylon,  but  be  or¬ 
dered  the  too  gates  to  be  pulled  down,  and  ail  the  walls  of  that 
proud  city  to  be  entirely  demolidied,  that  die  might  never  be 
in  a  condition  to  rebel  more  againd  him.  If  he  had  pleafed  to 
make  ufe  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  he  might  upon  this 
occafion  have  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  But  be  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  caudng  3000  of  thofe  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and  granted  a  pardon  to 
all  the  red.  And  in  order  to  hinder  the  depopulation  of  the 
city,  he  caufed  50,000  women  to  be  brought  from  the  feveral 
provinces  cf  bis  empire,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  which  the 
inhabitants  had  fo  cruelly  dedroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
liege.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Babyloil ;  and  thus  did  God  exe¬ 
cute  his  vengeance  on  that  impious  city,  for  the  cruelty  die  had 
exercifed  towards  the  Jews,  in  falling  upon  a  free  people  with¬ 
out  any  reafon  or  provocation  ;  in  dedroying  their  government, 
laws,  and  worfiiip  ;  in  forcing  them  from  their  country,  and 
tranfporting  them  to  a  d range  land  ;  where  they  impofed  a 
mod  grievous  yoke  of  fervitude  upon  them,  and  made  ufe'cf 
#11  their  povtei  to  crufti  and  afflicl  aa  unhappy  nation,  favoured 
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however  by  God,  and  having  the  honour  to  be  llyled  his  pe¬ 
culiar  people. 


SECTION  III. 

DARIUS  PREPARES  FOR  AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  SCV'- 

T  H I  AN  S. - A  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE  MANNERS  AND 

CUSTOMS  OF  THAT  NATION. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Babylon,  Darius  made  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  war  againft  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  tiiat 
large  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tanais.  His  pretence  for  undertaking  this  war  was  to  be  re¬ 
venged  of  that  nation  for  the  invafion  of  Afia  by  their  ancef- 
tors  :  a  very  frivolous' and  forry  pretext  ;  and  a  very  ridiculous 
ground  for  reviving  an  old  quarrel,  which  had  ceafed  1 20  years 
before.  Whilft  the  Scythians  were  employed  in  that  irruption, 
which  lafted  28  years,  the  Scythians’  wives  married  their  Haves. 
When  the  hulbands  were  on  their  return  home,  thefe  flavor 
went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  numerous  army,  and  difputcd 
their  entrance  into  their  country.  After  fome  battles  fought 
with  pretty  equal  Iofs  on  both  fides,  the  mailers  confidering 
that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour  to  their  Haves  to  put  them 
upon  the  foot  of  foldiers,  marched  againft  them  in  the  next  en  ¬ 
counter  with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  make  them  remember 
their  poor  condition.  This  ftratagem  had  the  intended  effeCt: 
for  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fight  of  their  mailers  thus  armed, 
they  all  ran  away. 

I  defign  in  this  place  to  imitate  Herodotus,  who,  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  war,  takes  occafion  to  give  an  ample  account  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Scythians.  But 
I  thali  be  much  more  brief  in  my  account  of  this  matter  than 
he  is. 

A  DIGRESSION  CONCERNING  THE  SCYTHIANS. 

Formerly  there  were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
moil  of  them  inhabiting  thofe  parts  that  lie  towards  the  north: 
I  defign  now  chiefly  to  treat  of  the  firll,  namely,  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Scythians. 

The  hillorians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  character  of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them 
that  are  entirely  oppofite  and  contradictory  to  one  another. 
One  while  they  reprefent  them  as  the  juftell  and  moll  mode¬ 
rate  people  in  the  world  :  another  while  they  deferibe  them 
as  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation,  which  carries  its  cruelty  to 
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fuch  horrible  exceffes  as  are  /hocking  to  human  nature.  This 
contrariety  is  a  manifeft  proof,  that  thofe  different  characters 
are  to  be  applied  to  different  nations  of  Scythians,  all  comprif- 
ed  in  that  vaft  and  extenfive  trafl  of  country  ;  and  that,  though 
they  were  all  comprehended  under  one  and  the  fame-general 
denomination  of  Scythians,  we  ought  not  to  confound  them 
or  their  characters  together. 

*  Strabo  has  quoted  authors,  who  mention  Scythians  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  that  cut  the  throats  of 
all  drangers  who  came  among  them,  fed  upon  their  fiefh,  and 
made  pots  and  drinking  veffels  of  their  fculls,  when  they  had 
dried  them.  •}•  Herodotus,  in  defending  the  facrifices  which 
the  Scythians  offered  to  the  god  Mars,  fays,  they  ufed  to  offer 
human  facrifices.  Their  manner  of  making  treaties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  author’s  account,  was  very  ftrange  and  particular  p. 
$Thev  firft  poured  wine  into  a  large  earihen  veffel,  and  then 
the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let 
feme  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  and  flained  like, wife  their 
armour  therein  ;  after  which  they  themfejv.es,  and  all  that  were 
prefent,  drank  of  that  liquor,  making  the  ilrongeft  impreca- 
tions  again  ft  the  perfon  that  fhould  violate  the  treaty. 

|)  But  what  the  fame  hiftorian  relates,  concerning  the  cere¬ 
monies  obferved  at  the  funeral  of  their  kings,  is  dill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  I  fhall  only  mention  fuch  of  thofe  ceremonies 
as  may  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  this 
people.  When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and 
wrapped  it  up  in  wax;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  an  open  cha¬ 
riot,  and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  expofing  it  to  the  view 
of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion.  When  this  circuit  was 
finifhed,  they  laid  the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed  for 
the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they  made  a  large  grave,  in  which 
they  interred  the  king,  and  with  him  one  of  Ills  wives,,  his 
chief  cup-bearer,  his  great  chamberlain,  his  mailer  ofhcrfe,  Iris 
chancellor,  his  feevetary  of  date,  all  which  perfons  were  put  to 
death  for  that  purpofe.  To  thefe  they  added  feveral  horfes, 
a  great  number  of  drinking-veffels,  a.nd  a  certain  part  of  every 
kind  of  houfehold-goods,  and  furniture  belonging  to  their  d  > 
ceafed  monarch  :  atter  which  they  filled  up  the  grave,  and  co¬ 
vered  it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all.  When  the  anniyetfary 


*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  29S.  f  Kerod.  1. iv.  c.  62, 

i  This  cuftom  was  frill  pradtifed  by  the  Iberians,  that  were  originally 
Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who  makes  mention  ct  it-  Aar— 
I.xii-  c.  47. 
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of  his  interment  came,  they  cut  the  throats  of  50  more  of  the 
dead  king’s  officers,  and  of  the  fame  number  of  horfes,  and 
placed  the  officers  on  horfeback  round  the  king’s  tomb,  hav¬ 
ing  firft  prepared  and  embalmed  their  bodies  for  the  purpofe  ; 
this  they  did  probably  to  ferve  him  as  guards.  Thefe  cere¬ 
monies  pofiibly  took  their  rife  from  a  notion  they  might  have 
■ftf  their  king’s  being  ftill  alive  :  and  upon  this  fuppofition  they 
judged  it  neeeflary,  that  he  fhould  have  his  court  and  ordinaiy 
officers  ftill  about  him.  Whether  employments,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  this  manner,  were  much  fought  after,  I  will  not 
determine. 

It  is  now  time  to  pafs  to  the  confideration  of  their  manners/ 
and  cuftoms  that  had  more  of  humanity  in  them ;  though  pof- 
fibly,  in  another  fenfe,  they  may  appear  to  be  equally  favagc. 
The  account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Juftin*.  According  to  this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  hi 
great  innocence  and  fimplicity.  They  were  ignorant  indeed  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  vice.  They  did  not  make  any  divilion  of  their  lands 
among  themfelves,  fays  Juftin  :  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for 
them  to  have  done  it,  fince  they  did  not  apply  themfelves  to 
cultivate  them.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  fhall  in- 
fert  a  part  by  and  by,  tells  us,  that  fome  of  them  did  cultivate 
a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for  one  year  only  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  others,  who 
fucceeded  them  on  the  fame  conditions.  They  had  no  houfes 
nor  fettled  habitation  ;  but  wandered  continually  with  their 
cattle  and  their  flocks  from  country  to  country.  Their  wives 
and  children  they  carried  along  with  them  in  waggons,  covered 
with  the  (kins  of  beafts,  which  were  all  the  houfes  they  had  to 
dwell  in.  Juftice  was  obferved  and  maintained  among  them 
through  the  natural  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  any  compulfton  of  laws,  with  which  they  were  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted.  No  crime  was  more  feverely  punifhed  among  them 
than  theft  and  robbery  ;  and  that  with  good  reafon.  For  their 
herds  and  their  flocks,  in  which  all  their  riches  confifted,  being 
never  fhut  up,  how  could  they  poffibly  fubfift  if  theft  had  net 
been  moft  rigoroufly  punilhed  ?  They  coveted  neither  filver 
nor  gold,  like  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  made  milk  and  honey 
their  principal  diet.  They  were  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  linen 
or  woollen  manufactures,  and  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
violent  and  continual  cold  weather  of  their  climate,  they  made 
ufe  of  nothing  but  the  fleins  of  beafts. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  2, 
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I  fa  kl  before,  that  thefe  manners  of  the  Scythians  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  tome  people  very  wild  and  favage.  And  indeed,  what: 
can  be  laid  for  a  nation  that  has  lands,  and  yet  does  not  cul¬ 
tivate  them  ;  that  lias  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  they  content 
themfelves,  to  eat  the  milk  and  neglecl  the  flefh  i  The  wool 
of  their  fheep  might  fupply  them  with  warm  and  comfortab! 
clothes,  and  yet  they  ufe  no  other  raiment  than  the  fkins  o 
animals.  But,  that  which  is  the  greatefi:  demonfl ration  of 
their  ignorance  and  favageneli,  according  to  the  general  opi- 
rdcn  of  mankind,  is  their  utter  negledl  of  gold  and  fiver,  which 
have  always  been  had  in  fuch  great  requeft.in  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions. 

But,  oh  !  how  happy  was  this  ignorance  ;  how  vailly  pre- 
ferable  this  favage  ftate  to  our  pretended  politenefs  !  I'!’, is 

contempt  oi  the  ccnvenlcncies  of  life,  fays  Judin,  was  attended 
with  fuch  an  honefly  and  uprightnefs  of  manners  as  hindered 
them  from  ever  coveting  their  neighbour’s  goods.  For  tbs 
defire  cf  riches-  can'  only  take  place  where  riches  can  be  made 
life  cf.  And  would  to  God,  fays  the  fame  author,  we  could- 
fee  the  fame  moderation  prevail  among  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  the  like  indiflerence  to  the  goods  of  other  people  !  Ii  that 
were  the  cafe,  the  world  would  not  have  ieen  fo'  many  wars 
perpetually  fucceeding  one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  :  nor  would  the  number  of  thofe  that  aie  cut  off  by  the 
fword  exceed  that  of  thofe  who  fall  by  the  irreverfibie  decree 
and  law  of  nature. 

Juffim  finifpes  his  character  of  the  Scythians  with  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  reflection.  It  is  a  furprifing  thing,  fays  lie,  that  an 
happy,  natural  difpofition,  without  the  affiliance  of  education, 
fheuld  carry  the  Scythians  to  fuch  a  degree  of  witdom  and 
moderation  as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain  to,  neither  by  the 
iuftitutions  of  their  legiflators,  nor  the  rules  and  precepts  of  ail 
their  philofophers  ;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  nation 
fliould  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  a  people  fo  much  improved  and 
refined  by  the  polite  arts  and  faiences.  So  much  more  effec¬ 
tual  and  advantageous  was  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one,, 
than  the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other  ! 

*  The  Scythian  fathers  thought,  with  good  reafon,  that  they 
left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance  when  they  left  them 
in  peace  and  union  with  one  another.  One  of  their  kings, 
whefe  name  was  Scyluvus,  finding  himfelf  draw  near  his  end, 
frnt  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them,  one  after 
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another,  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  faft  together,  dc  fired  them  to 
break  them.  Each  ufed  his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able  to 
do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the  arrows 
one  "by  one,  they  were  very  eai’ily  broken.  Let  this  image, 
fays  the  father,  be  a  leffon  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage 
that  refults  from  union  and  concord.  *In  order  to  itrengthen 
and  enlarge  thefe  domeliic  advantages,  the  Scythians  ufed  to 
admit  their  friends  into  the  fame  terms  of  union  with  them  as 
their  relations.  Friendihip  was  confidered  by  them  as  a  facred 
and  inviolable  alliance,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  alliance 
nature  has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not 
infringe  without  being  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  feem  to  have  ftrove  who  fhould  rroft  extol 
the  innocence  of  manners  that  reigned  among  the  Scythians 
by  magnificent  encomiums.  That  of  Horace  I  (hall  tranferibe 
at  large.  That  poet  does  not  confine  it  entirely  to  them,  the 
Scythians,  but  joins  the  Gets  with  them,  their  near  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where  he  inveighs  again  ft 
the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  After  he 
had  told  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not  to  be 
procured  either  by  immenfe  riches  or  fumptuous  buildings,  he 
adds,  “  An  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  who 
“  roam  about  in  their  itinerant  houfes,  their  waggons ;  and 
*'  happier  even  are  the  frozen  Getx.  With  them  the  earth, 
“  without  being  divided  by  land-marks,  produceth  her  fruits 
“  which  are  gathered  in  common.  There  each  man’s  tillage 
“  is  but  of  one  year’s  continuance  ;  and  when  that  term  of  his 
“  labour  is  expired,  he  is  relieved  by  a  fucceffor,  who  takes 
“  his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  fame  conditions. 
“  There  the  innocent  ftep-mothers  form  no  cruel  defigns  againft 
“  the  lives  of  their  hufband’s  children  by  a  former  wife.  The 
“  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer  over  their  hufbands 
“  on  account  of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
“  inflnuating  language  of  fpruce  adulterers.  The  greateil  por- 
“  tion  of  the  maiden  is  her  father  and  mother’s  virtue,  her  in- 
“  violable  attachment  to  her  hufband,  and  her  perfect  difregard 
“  to  all  other  men.  They  dare  not  be  unfaithful,  becaufe 
“  they  are  convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime,  and  its  reward 
“  is  deathf.” 

When 

*  Lucian,  in  Tex.  p.  5T. 

j-  Campeftres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  phuftra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Get® ; 

Immetata  cjuibus  jugefa  liberas  * 
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When  we  confider  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  without  prejudice,  can  we  poffibly  forbear  to  look  upon 
them  with  efteem  and  admiration  ?  Does  not  their  manner  of 
living,  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  it  at  leaft,  bear  a  great  refcm- 
blance  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation  -r 
who  did  not  till  the  ground;  who  had  no  other  occupation  than 
that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  who  dwelt  in  tents? 
Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to  be  pitied,  for  not  un- 
derftarrding,  or  rather  for  defpifing,  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver*  ?: 
Is  it  not  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe  metals  had  for  ever  lain 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,,  and  that  they  had  never 
been  dug  from  thence  to  become  the  caufes  and  inftruments  of 
all  vices  and  iniquity  ?  What  advantage  could  gold  or  filver  be 
of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued  nothing  but  what  the  necefii- 
ties  of  man  actually  require,  and  who  took  care  to  fet  narrow 
bounds  to  thofe  neceflities?  It  is  no  wonder,  that,  living  as  they 
did,  without  houfes,  they  fhould  make  no  account  of  thofe  arts 
that  were  fo  highly  valued  in  other  places,  as  architedlure, 
fculpture,  and  painting:  or  that  they  (hould  defpife  fine  clothes 
and  collly  furniture,  fince  they  found  the  fkins  of  beads  fuffi- 
cient  to  defend  them  againfi.  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 
After  all,  can  we  truly  fay,  that  thefe  pretended  advantages 
contribute  to  the  real  happinefs  of  life  ?  Were  thofe  nations 
that  had  them  in  the  greatefl:  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robuft 
than  the  Scythians  ?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age  than  they? 
Or  did  they  fpend  their  lives  in  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity  , 
or  a  greater  exemption  from  cares  and  troubles  ?  Let  us  ac¬ 
knowledge  it,  to  the  (hame  of  ancient  philofophy  ;  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  who  did  not  particularly  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 


Fruge9  et  Cererem  ferunt ; 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua  ; 

Defundtumque  laboribus 

/Equal!  recreat  forte  vicarius. 

Illic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens ; 

Nec  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux,  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero  : 

Dos  eft  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  fcedere  caftitas : 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  eft  mori.  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  4^. 

*  Aurum  irrepertum,  et  fie  melius  iitum 
Cum  terra  celat,  fpernere  fortior, 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  ufus 

Omne  facrum  rapiente  dextra.  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  3. 
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of  wifdom,  carried  it  however  to  a  greater  height  in  therrprac- 
tice  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other  civilized 
nation.  They  did  not  give  the  name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any 
thing  but  what,  in  a  human  way  of  fpeaking,  truly  deferved 
that  title  ;  as  health,  ftrength,  courage,  the  love  of  liberty, 
innocence  of  life,  fincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  dif- 
limulation,  and,  in  a  word,  all  fuch  qualities  as  render  a  man 
more  virtuous  and  more  valuable.  If  to  thefe  happy  difpofl- 
tions,  we  add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer,  without  which  the  molt  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value 
and  ineffectual,  they  would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  thefe 
of  the  prefent  age,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  pencils 
which  drew  fo  beautiful  a  picture  were  not  free  from  partiali¬ 
ty  and  flattery  ;  and  that  both  Juftin  and  Horace  have  decked 
them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  anti¬ 
quity  agrees  in  giving  the  fame  teftimony  cf  them  ;  and  Homer 
in  particular,  whofe  opinion  ought  to  be  of  great  weight,  calls 
them  “  the  moll  juft  and  upright  of  men.” 

But  at  length,  who  could  believe  it  ?  luxury,  that  might  be 
thought  only  to  thrive  in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  foil,  pe¬ 
netrated  into  this  rough  and  uncultivated  region  ;  and  break¬ 
ing  down  the  fences,  which  the  conftant  praCIice  of  feveral 
ages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  genius  of 
the  people,  had  fet  againft  it,  did  at  laft  effectually  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them,  in  that  refpeCt, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  long  been 
predominant.  It  is  *  Strabo  that  acquaints  11s  with  this  par¬ 
ticular,  vvhich  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice  :  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius.  After  he  has  greatly  com¬ 
mended  the  {implicit)’,  frugality,  and  innocence  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  their  extreme  averfion  to  all  diffimulation  and 
deceit,  he  owns,  that  their  intercourfe  in  later  times  with  other 
-nations  had  extirpated  thofe  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary 
vices  in  their  Head.  One  would  think,  fays  he,  that  the  na¬ 
tural  effedt  of  fuch  an  intercourfe  with  civilized  and  polite  na- 
tiona  Ihouid  have  conflfted  only  in  rendering  them  more  hu¬ 
manized  and  courteous,  by  foftening  that  air  of  favagenefs  and 
ferocity  which  they  had  before  :  but,  initead  of  that,  it  intro- 
duced  a  total  diffolution  of  manners  among  them,  and  quite 
transformed  them  into  different  creatures.  It  is  undoubtedly 
with  reference  to  this  change  that  Athcnseus  j  fays,  the  Scy- 

*  Lib.  vii.  .p.  301.  -  -f  Lib,  xii.  p.  324. 
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thians  abandoned  themfelves  to  voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  fuffered  felf-intereft  and  avarice  to 
prevail  amongft  them. 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mentioning,  does 
not  deny,  but  that  it  was  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians  this 
fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing.  Our  example,  fays  he, 
has  perverted  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  world  :  by  carrying 
the  refinements  of  luxury  and  pleafure  amongft  them,  we  have' 
taught  them  infincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of 
ffiameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is  a  miferable 
talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  dillinction  for  a  nation,  through 
its  ingenuity  in  inventing  modes  and  refining  upon  every  thing 
that  tends  to  nouriffi  and  promote  luxury,  to  become  the  cor¬ 
rupter  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of 
their  vices  and  debauchery. 

It  was  againft  thefe  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were 
yet  uncorrupted,  and  in  their  utmoft  vigour,  that  Darius  un¬ 
dertook  an  unfuccefsful  expedition ;  which  I  (hall  make  the 
fubjedt  of  the  next  article. 


SECTION  IV. 

Darius’s  expedition  against  the  scythians. 

I  have  already  obferved*,  that  the  pretence  ufed  by  Da¬ 
rius,  for  undertaking  this  war  againft  the  Scythians,  was  the 
irruption  formerly  made  by  that  people  into  Afta:  but  in  reality 
he  had  no  other  end  therein,  than  to  fatisfy  his  own  ambition, 
and  to  extend  his  conquefts. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard, 
and  who,  on  his  fide,  had  no  lefs  zeal  for  the  true  interefts  of 
the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occafion  to 
fpeak  his  fentiments  with  all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  of  fuch 
importance  required.  “  Great  prince,”  fays  he  to  him  j-, 
“  they  who  form  any  great  enterprife,  ought  carefully  to  con- 
“  fider  whether  it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  ftate  ; 
“  whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  eafy  or  difficult;  whether 
“  it  be  likely  to  augment  or  diminifh  their  glory  ;  and,  laftly, 
“  whether  the  thing  defigned  be  confident  with,  or  contrary 
“  to  the  rules  of  jultice.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive, 

*  Hc.’od.  1.  iv.  c.  83 — 96. 

f  Omnes  qui  magnarum  rerum  confilia  fufcipiunt,  seftimare  debent, 
an,  quod  inchoatur,  reipublicte  utile,  ipfis  gloriolum,  aut  promptum 
effedu,  aut  certe  non.  arduum  lit.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  76. 
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Sir,  even  though  you  were  fare  of  fuccefs,  what  advantage 
“  you  can  propofe  to  yourfelf  in  undertaking  a  war  a°-ainft 
the  ocytliians?  Confider  the  vaft  diltanee  between  them  and 
“  you  ;  and  the  prodigious  fpace  of  land  and  fea  that  feparates 
“  them  (rom  your  dominions  :  befides,  they  are  a  people  that 
“  dwed  ln  wdd  and  uncultivated  deferts ;  that  have  neither 
“  towns  nor  houfes  ;  that  have  no  fixed  fettlement,  or  places  of 
habitation  ;  and  that  are  deftitute  of  all  manner  of  riches. 
“  What  fpoil  or  benefit  can  accrue  to  your  troops  from  fuch 
“  an  expedition  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  what  lofs  have 
“  you  not  reafon  to  apprehend  l 

As  they  are  accullomed  to  remove  from  country  to  coun- 
“  try,  if  they  fhould  think  proper  to  fly  before  you  ;  not  out 
of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  they  are  a  very  courageous  and 
“  warl‘ke  people,  but  only  with  a  defign  to  harai's  and  ruin 
‘your  army,  by  continual  and  fatiguing  marches;  what 
would  become  of  us  in  fuch  an  uncultivated,  barren,  and 
“  naked  country,  where  we  fliall  neither  find  forage  for  our 
“  horfes,  nor  provifion  for  our  men  ?  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that 
“  through  a  falfe  notion  of  glory,  and  the  influence  of  flat- 
“  fcrers,  you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war  which  may-  turn  to 
tne  Qiihouour  of  the  nation.  You  now  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
“  Peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  midft  of  your  people,  where 
*’  y°u  are  tke  objetl  of  their  admiration,  and  the  author  of 
their  happinefs.  You  are  fenfible  the  gods  have  placed  you 
upon  the  throne  to  be  their  coadjutor,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
“  properly,  to  be  the  difpenfer  of  their  bounty,  rather  than 
the  minifter  of  their  power.  It  is  your  pleafure  to  be  the 
proteftor,  the  guardian,  and  the  father  of  your  fubjefts : 
and  you  often  declare  to  us,  becaufe  you  really  believe  fo, 
“  tkat  >’ou  look  uPon  yourfelf  as  invefted  with  fovereign  pow- 
“  er  only  to  make  your  people  happy.  What  exquilite  joy 
“  mull  it  be  to  fo  great  a  prince  as  you  are  to  be  the  fource 
of  lo  many  ^olefiings ;  and  under  the  fhadow  of  your  name 
to  prefcrye  fucli  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  fo  defin  able  a 
tranquillity!  Is  not  tne  glory  of  a  king,  who  loves  his  fub- 
jecis  and  is  beloved  by  them  ;  who,  inftead  of  making  war 
“  again  ft  neighbouring  or  diftant  nations,  makes  ufe  of  his 
“  power  to  keep  them  m  peace  and  amity  with  each  other ;  is 
“  n°t  fuch  a  giory  valily  preferable  to  that  of  ravaging  and 
“  fpoiling  nations,  of  filling  the  earth  with  .Daughter  and  defo- 
“  lation,  with  horror,  confternation,  and  defpair  ?  But  there  is 
one  motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence 
“  upon  you  than  all  others,  I  mean  that  of  jufticc.  Thanks 
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4{  the  gods,  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  princes,  who  * 
t!  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  force,  and  who  ima»- 
“  gine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privelege  annexed  to  their 
“  dignity,  which  private  perfons  have  not,  of  invading  other 
“  men’s  properties,  f  You  do  riot  make  your  greatnefs  eonflft. 
“  in  being  able  to  do  whatever  you  will,  but  in  willing  only 
“  what  may  be  done,  without  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating 

juftice.  To  fpeak  plain,  (hall  one  man  be  reckoned  unjuft, 
“  and  a  robber,  for  feizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neighbour’s 
“  ellate;  and  /hall  another  be  reckoned  juft  and  great,  and  have 
“  the  title  of  hero,  only  becaufe  he  feizes  upon,  and  ufurps 
“  whole  pi'ovinces  ?  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  afk  you,  what  title 
“  have  yon  to  Scythia?  What  injury  have  the  Scythians  done 
“  you  ?  What  reafom  can  you  allege  for  declaring  war  againft 
“  them  ?  The  war  indeed,  in  which  you  have  been  engaged 
“  againft  the  Babylonians,  was  at  the  fame  time  both  juft  and 
“  neceffary  :  the  gods  have  accordingly  crowned  your  arms 
“  with  fuccefs.  It  belongs  to  you,  Sir,  to  judge  whether 
“  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  undertake  be  of  the  fame 
**  nature.” 

Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concern¬ 
ed  for  the  glory  of  his  prince,  and  the  good  of  his  country  ^ 
could  infpire  luch  a  freedom  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the  ptfnce  could  make  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  with  it.  Darius,  J  as  Tacitus  obferves  of  ano¬ 
ther  great  emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things, 
which  are  generally  incompatible,  the  fovereignty  and  liberty. 
Far  from  being  offended  at  the  freedom  ufed  by  his  brother, 
he  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice,  though  he  did  not  follow 
it  ;  for  he  had  taken  his  refolution.  He  departed  from  Sufa 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  700,000  men  ;  and  his  fleet,  confid¬ 
ing  of  600  fail  of  drips,  was  chiefly  manned  with  Ionians  and 
other  Grecian  nations  that  dwelt  upon  the  fea-coafts  of  Alia 
Minor  and  the  Hellefpont.  Pie  marched  his  army  towards 
theThracianBofphorus,  which  he  paffed  upon  abridge  of  boats : 
after  which,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Thrace,  he  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  otherwife  called  the  liter,  where 


*  Id  in  fumma  fortuna  tequius,  quod  validius  :  et  fua  retinere,  private 
domus:  de  alieflis  certare,  regium  laudem  die.  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  xxv. 

c- 1-  ...  m 

f  Ut  felicitatis  eft  quantum  velis  poffe,  “  magnitudinis  velle  quantum 
poflis.  Plin.  in  Paneg.  Trap 

|  Nerva  Ctefar  res  olinr  djffociabiks  mifeuit,  principatum  et  libertatem. 
Tacit,  in  vit.  Agric.  cap.  iii, 
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lie  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  join  him.  In  feveral  places  on  his 
march  he  caufed  pillars  to  be  eredtcd  with  magnificent  infcrip- 
tions,  in  one  of  which  he  fullered  himfelf  to  be  called,  “  the 
“  bell  and  handfomell  of  all  men  living."  What  a  littlenefs 
©f  foul  and  vanity  was  this  ! 

And  yet  if  all  this  prince’s  faults  had  terminated  only  in 
fentiments  of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would  appear 
more  excufable  than  they  do,  at  lealt  they  would  not  have 
been  fo  pernicious  to  his  iubjefts*.  But  how  fhall  we  recon¬ 
cile  Darius’s  difpofition,  which  feemed  to  be  fo  exceeding  hu¬ 
mane  and  gentle,  with  a  barbarous  and  cruel  arition  of  his  to¬ 
wards  CEbafus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whole  merit,  as  well  as 
quality,  entitled  him  to  refpeft  ?  This  nobleman  had  three 
fons,  who  were  all  preparing  themfelves  to  attend  the  king 
in  this  expedition  againft  the  Scythians.  Upon  Darius’s  de¬ 
parture  from  Sufa,  the  good  old  father  begged  as  a  favour  cf 
him,  that  he  would  pleate  to  leave  him  one  of  his  fons  at  home, 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  “  One,’’  replied  Da¬ 
rius,  “  will  not  be  fufficient  for  you  ;  I  will  leave  you  all  the 
“  three :’’  and  immediately  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death. 

fWhen  the  army  had  pafied  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of 
boats,  the  king  was  for  haying  the  bridge  broke  down,  that 
his  army  might  not  be  weakened  by  leaving  fo  confiderable  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  as  were  necefiary  to  guard  it.  But 
one  of  his  officers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  keep  that  as  a  necefiary  refource,  in  cafe  the  war  with  the 
Scythians  ffiould  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  give  into  this 
opinion,  and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care 
of  Ionians  who  built  it ;  giving  them  leave  at  the  fame 
time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country  if  he  did  not  return  in 
the  fpace  of  two  months  :  he  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to 
Scythia. 

t  As  foon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was 
matching  againft  them,  they  immediately  entered  into  conful- 
tation  upon  the  meafures  necefiary  to  be  taken.  They  were 
very  fenfible  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy  alone.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  the 
neighbouring  people,  and  defired  their  affillance,  alleging  that 
the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned  them  all,  and  that  it 
was  their  common  intereft  to  oppofe  an  enemy  vvhofe  views  of 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  84.  Senec.  de  Ira,  c.  xvi. 

f  Herod.  L  iv.  c.  99.  101.  f  Ibid.  c.  102.  118,  ri9. 
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coriqueft  were  not  confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned 
favourable  anfwers  to  their  demand;  others  abfolutely  refufed 
to  enter  into  a  war  which,  they  faid,  did  not  regard  them  : 
but  they  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  their  refufal. 

*  One  wife  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  fecure 
their  wives  and  children,  by  fending  them  in  carriages  to  the 
moll  northern  parts  of  th.e  country  ;  and  with  them  likewife 
they  fent  all  their  herds  and  flocks,  referring  nothing  to  them- 
felves  but  what  was  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  their  army. 
Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and 
flop  up  their  fprings,  and  to  confume  all  the  forage  in  thofe 
parts  through  which  the  Perfian  army  was  to  pafs.  This  done, 
they  marched  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  againll  the  ene¬ 
my,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  fuch  places  as 
fuited  bed  their  interefl.  Whenever  the  Perfians  l'eemed  dif- 
pofed  to  attack  them,  they  dill  retired  farther  up  into  the 
country;  and  thereby  drew  them  on  from  place  to  place,  into 
the  territories  of  thofe  nations  that  had  refufed  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  them,  by  which  means  their  lands  became  a  prey 
to  the  two  armies  of  the  Perfians  and  Scythians. 

•f  Darius,  weary  of  thefe  tedious  and  fatiguing  purfuits,  fent 
an  herald  to  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  vvhofe  name  was  Inda- 
thyrfus,  with  this  mdfage  in  his  name  :  “  Prince  of  the  Scy- 
“  thians,  wherefore  doft  thou  continually  fly  before  me  ?  Why 
“  doft  thou  not  flop  fomewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me 
“  battle,  if  thou  believed  thyfelf  able  to  encounter  me,  or  if 
“  thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  mailer, 
“  by  prefenting  him  with  earth  and  water  The  Scythians 
were  an  high-fpirited  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liber¬ 
ty,  and  profefled  enemies  to  all  flavery.  lndathyrfus  fent  Da¬ 
rius  the  following  anfwer :  “  If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of 
the  Perfians,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  fear  thee  :  what  I  do  now 
“  is  no  more  than  what  I  am  ufed  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  We 
“  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend  :  if  thou 
“  haft  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  engagement,  come 
“  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and  thou  (halt  find 
<!  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to  the  title  of  maner, 
“  which  thou  affumeft,  keep  it  for  other  nations  than  the  Scy- 
“  thians.  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge  no  other  mailer  than 
“  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my  own  anceltors,  and  the  gcddefs 
“  Veda.” 

f  Ibid.  c.  126,127. 
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*  The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater 
hardfhips  his  army  was  expofed  to.  juft  when  it  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  there  came  an  herald  to  Darius  from  the 
Scythian  prince,  with  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a  frog,  and  live  arrows, 
for  a  prefent.  The  king  defined  to  know  the  meaning  of  thofe 
gifts.  The  meffenger  ahfwered,  that  his  orders  were  only  to 
deliver  them  and  nothing  more  ;  and  that  it  was  left  to  the 
Perfian  king  to  fin'd  out  the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at 
firft,  that  the  Scythians  thereby  confented  to  deliver  up  the 
earth  and  water  to  him,  which  were  reprefented  by  a  moufe  and 
a  frog;  as  alfo  their  cavalry,  whofe  fwiftnefs  was  reprefented  by 
the  bird;  together  with  their  own  perfons  and  arms,  fignified 
by  the  arrows.  But  Gobryas,  one  of  the  feven  lords  that 
had  depofed  the  Magian  impoftor,  expounded  the  enigma  in 
the  following  manner:  “  Know,”  fays  he  to  the  Perfians. 
“  that  unlefs  you  can  fly  away  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide 
“  yourfelves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  fwim  in  the  water  like 
“  frogs,  you  (hall  in  no  wife  be  able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the 
“  Scythians.” 

f  And  indeed,  the  whole  Perfian  army  marching  in  a  vaft 
uncultivated  and  barren  country,  in  which  there  was  no  water, 
it  was  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a  condition,  that  they  had  no¬ 
thing  before  their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin  :  nor  was  Darius 
himfelf  exempted  from  the  common  danger.  He  owed  his 
prefervation  to  a  camel  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  great  difficulty  through  that  wild  and  defert 
country.  The  king  afterwards  did  net  forget  his  benefactor : 
to  reward  him  for  the  fervice  he  had  clone  him,  and  the  fatigues 
he  lead  undergone,  on  his  return  into  Afia,  he  fettled  a  certain 
diftrift  of  his  own  upon  him  for  his  peculiar  ufe  and  fubfiftence, 
for  which  reafon  the  place  was  called  Gangamele,  that  is,  in 
the  Perfian  tongue,  “  The  camel’s  habitation.  It  was  near 
this  fame  place  that  Darius  Codomannus  received  a  fecond 
overthrow  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

ji  Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himfelf  under  an  ab- 
folute  neceftity  of  quitting  his  imprudent  enterprife.  He  be¬ 
gan  then  to  think  in  earned:  upon  returning  home  ;  and  faw 
but  too  plainly  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft.  Therefore, 
as  foon  as  night  came,  the  Perfians,  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
lighted  a  great  number  of  fires,  as  ufual ;  and  leaving  the  old 
men  and  the  fick  behind  them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  128.  130.  f  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  305.  et  J.  xvi.  p.  737. 
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their  affes,  which  made  a  fufScient  noifc,  they  marched  away 
as  faft  as  they  could,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danube.  The 
Scythians  did  not  perceive  they  were  gone  till  the  next 
morning  ;  whereupon  they  immediately  fent  a  conhderable  de¬ 
tachment  as  quick  as  poffible  to  the  Danube.  This  detachment, 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  cf  the  country, 
arrived  at  the  bridge  a  great  while  before  the  Perfians.  The 
Scythians  had  fent  expreffes  beforehand  to  perfuade  the  Ioni- 
ans  to  break  the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country; 
and  the  latter  had  promifed  to  do  it,  but  without  defign  to 
execute  their  promile.  The  Scythians  now  preffed  them  to 
it  more  earnellly,  and  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  time  pre- 
fcnbed  by  Darius  for  Haying  there  was  elapfed;  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  return  home  without  either  violating  their  word 
or  their  duty  ;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their  power  to  throw- 
off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  fubjeCtion,  and  make  themfelves 
a  happy  and  free  people  ;  and.  that  the  Scythians  would  ren¬ 
der  Darius  incapable  of  forming  any  more  enterprifes  againft 
any  of  his  neighbours. 

The  Xonians  entered  into  a  confultation  upon  the  affair.  Mil- 
tiades,  an  Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it, 
tyrant  of  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lelpont,  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  accompanied  Darius,  and 
furnilhed  him  with  drips  for  his  enterprife.  Having  *  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  more  at  heart  than  his  private  advantage,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  fnould  comply  with  the  requelt  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  and  embrace  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  cf  recovering 
the  liberty  of  Ionia.  All  the  other  commanders  gave  into  his 
fentiments,  except  Hy  ft 'ecus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletos.  When 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  he  represented  to  the  Ionian  ge¬ 
nerals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Darius;  that 
it  was  under  that  prince’s  protection  each  of  them  was  mailer 
in  his  own  city  ;  and  if  the  power  of  the  Perfians  Ihould  Ink, 
cr  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  depofe  their  ty¬ 
rants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the  other  chiefs  gave 
into  his  opinion  ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  mod  cafes,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  private  intereft  prevailed  over  the  public  good.  The 
refolution  they  came  to  was  to  wait  for  Darius  ;  but,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and  hinder  them  from  undertaking 
any  thing,  they  declared  to  them,  they  had  refolved  to  retire, 
purfuant  to  their  requelt;  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  tire  fraud, 
they  actually  began  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhorting 
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the  Scythians  at  the  fame  time  to  do  their  part,  to  return 
fpeedily  back  to  meet  the  common  enemy,  to  attack  and  ce- 
feat  them.  The  Scythians  being  too  credulous,  retired,  and 
were  deceived  a  fecond  time. 

*  They  miffed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  route  from 
that  in  which  they  expected  to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived 
by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  finding  it  broken 
down,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  Ionians  were  gone,  and 
that  confequently  he  fhould  be  ruined.  He  made  his  people 
call  out  with-  a  loud  voice  for  Hyftiseus,  the  Milefian,  who  at 
laft  anfwered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety.  They  entirely 
repaired  the  bridge  ;  fo  that  Darius  repaffed  the  Danube,  and 
came  back  into  Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyfus,  one  of  his 
chief  generals,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  conqueft 
of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  to  his  obedience  :  after 
which  he  repaffed  the  Bofphorus  with  the  reft  of  his  troops, 
and  went  to  Sardis,  where  lie  fpent  the  winter  and  the  great. eft 
part  of  the  year  following,  in  order  to  refrefh  his  army,  -which 
had  fuffered  extremely  in  that  ili-concerted  and  unfortunate 
expedition. 

f  Megabyfus  continued  fome  time  in  Thrace  ;  whofe  inha¬ 
bitants,  according  to  Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible, 
had  they  had  the  difcretion  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  ehufe 
one  chief  commander.  Some  of  them  had  very  particular  cuf- 
toms.  In  one  of  their  diftridts,  when  a  child  came  into  the 
world,  all  the  relations  expreffed  great  forrow  and  affliction, 
bitterly  weeping  at  the  profpedt  of  mifery  the  new-born  infant 
had  to  experience  5  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  any  perfon 
died,  all  their  kindred  rejoiced,  becaufe  they  looked  upon  the 
deceafed  perfon  as  happy  only  from  that  moment,  wherein 
he  was  delivered  for  ever  from  the  troubles  and  calamities  of 
this  liie.  In  another  diftridt,  where  polygamy  was  in  fafhion, 
when  a  hufband  died,  it  was  a  great  difpute  among  his  wives 
which  of  them  was  the  beft  beloved.  She,  in  whofe  favour  the 
conteft  was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of  being  facrificed  by 
her  neareft  relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her  hufband,  and  of  being 
buried  with  him  ;  whilft  all  the  other  wives  envied  her  happi- 
nefs,  and  thought  themfelves  in  fome  fort  dishonoured. 

£  Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unhappy  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Scythians,  having  learned  for  certain,  that  he 
owed  both  his  own  fafety  and  that  of  his  whole  army  to  Hyf- 
titeus,  who  had  perfuaded  the  Ionians  not  to  deliroy  the  bridge 
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on  the  Danube,  fent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  defired 
him  freely  to  alk  any  favour,  in  recompence  of  his  fervice. 
Hyftiseus  hereupon  defired  the  king  to  give  him  Mircina  of 
Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  Hisrequeft  was 
readily  granted  ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Miletos,  where  he 
caufed  a  fleet  of  (hips  to  be  equipped,  and  then  fet  out  for 
Thrace.  Having  taken  pofleffion  of  the  territory  granted  him, 
he  immediately  fet  about  the  execution  of  his  projedl  in  build¬ 
ing  a  city. 

*  Megabyfus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius, 
immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  king’s  afFairs  in  thofe  quarters.  He  coniidered,  that 
this  new'  city  flood  upon  a  navigable  river  ;  that  the  country 
round  about  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building  of  fhips  ^ 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  that  might'furnilh  great  numbers  of  men  for  land 
and  fea-fervice  ;  that,  if  once  thofe  people  were  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  prince  fo  fkilful  and  enterprifing  as  Hyftiteus, 
theyr  might  become  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  it 
would  be  no  longer  pofiible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
jeftion  ;  efpecially  confidering  that  they  had  a  great  many 
gold  and  filver  mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable  them 
to  carry  on  any  projects  or  enterprifes.  At  his  return  to  Sar¬ 
dis,  he  reprefented  all  thefe  things  to  the  king,  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  reafons,  and  therefore  fent  for  HyAiasus  to  come 
to  him  at  Sardis,  pretending  to  have  fome  great  defigns  in  view, 
wherein  he  wanted  the  afliftance  of  his  counfel.  When  he 
had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this  means,  he  carried  him  to 
'Sufa,  making  him  believe,  that  he  fet  an  extraordinary  value 
upon  a  friend  of  his  fidelity  and  underftanding  ;  two  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  rendered  him  fo  very  dear  to  him,  and  of  wdiich  he 
had  given  fuch  memorable  proofs  in  the  Scythian  expedition  ; 
and  giving  him  to  underfiand  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  find  fomething  for  him  in  Perfia  which  w'ould  make 
him  ample  amends  for  all  that  he  could  leave  behind  him. 
Hyftisus,  pleafed  with  fo  honourable  a  diftinclion,  and  finding 
himfelf  likewife  undA  a  necefiity  of  complying,  accompanied 
Darius  to  Sufa,  and  left  Ariftagoras  to  govern  at  Miletos  in. 
hrs  room. 

j~  Whilft  Megaby'fus  was  (till  in  Thrace,  he  fent  feveral  Per¬ 
sian  noblemen  to  Amintas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him 
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to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius  his  matter  :  this  was  the 
ufual  form  of  one  prince’s  fubmitting  to  another.  Amintas 
readily  complied  with  that  requeft,  and  paid  all  imaginable 
honours  to  the  envoys.  At  an  entertainment  which  he  made 
for  them,  they  defined  at  the  fatter  end  of  it  that  the  ladies 
might  be  brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  cuflom 
of  the  country  :  however  the  king  would  not  venture  to  refufe 
them.  The  Periian  noblemen  being  heated  with  wine,  and 
thinking  they  might  ufe  the  fame  freedom  as  in  their  own 
country,  did  not  obferve  a  due  decorum  towards  thofe  princef- 
fes.  The  king’s  fon,  whofe  name  was  Alexander,  could  not 
fee  his  mother  and  fitters  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  without 
great  refentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  fome  pre¬ 
tence  or  other,  he  contrived  to  fend  the  ladies  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  they  were  to  return  agafh  prefently  ;  and  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  get  the  king,  his  father,  alfo  out  of  the  company. 
In  this  interval  he  caufed  fome  young  men  to  be  dreffed  like 
women,  and  to  be  armed  with  poignards  under  their  garments. 
Thefe  pretended  ladies  came  into  the  room  inftead  cf  the  others; 
and  when  the  Perfians  began  to  treat  them  as  they  had  before 
treated  the  princeffes,  they  drew  out  their  poignards,  fell  vio¬ 
lently  upon  them,  and  killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every 
one  of  their  attendants.  The  news  of  this  {laughter  foon 
reached  Sufa  ;  and  the  king  appointed  commiffioners  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter :  but  Alexander,  by  the  power  of 
bribes  and  prefents,  ftifled  the  affair,  fo  that  nothing  came 
of  it. 

*The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their 
country,  patted  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of 
Thrace  that  had  fubmitted  to  the  Perfians,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury,  abandoned  the  Cher- 
fonefus :  but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned  thither 
again,  and  was  reftored  to  the  fame  power  he  had  before  aver 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

SECTION  V. 

DARIUs’s  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 

About  the  fame  time  f,  which  was  in  the  1 3th  year  of  Da¬ 
rius’s  reign,  this  prince  having  an  ambition  to  extend  his  do¬ 
minion  eaftwards,  (irft  refolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  con- 
quetts,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  JTo  this 

*  Herod.  I  vi.  c.  40.  |  ii.  M.  3496.  Ant.  J.  C.  508. 
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end,  he  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Cafpatyra, 
a  city  upon  the  Indus,  and  did  the  fame  at  i'everal. other  places 
on  the  fame  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  *  Scythia.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  j-  Scyla-x,  a  Grecian  of 
Caryandia,  a  town  ol  Cana,  who  was  perfectly  well  veried  in 
maritime  affairs.  His  orders  were,  to  fail  down  that  river,  and 
get  all  the  knowledge  he  poffibly  could  of  the  country  on  both 
fides,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  to  pafs  from 
thence  into  the  fouthern  ocean,  and  to  fleer  his  courfe  after¬ 
wards  to  the  weft,  and  fo  return  back  that  way  to  Perfia.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exactly  obferved  his  inftructions,  and  failed  quite 
down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  tire  Straits  of 
Babelmandel  ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  30  months  from  the  time 
of  Ins  fettmg  out  from  Cafpatyra,  be  arrived  in  .Egypt  at  the 
fame  port  ij;,  from  whence  Nerhao,  king  of  Egypt,  had  for¬ 
merly  fent  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  fervice,  with  orders 
to  fail  round  the  coafts  of  Africa.  Very  probably  this  was 
the  fame  port  where  now  Hands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  or  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to 
Sufa,  where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  difcoveries* 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and  fubjected 
all  that  vaft  country.  The  reader  will  naturally  expedl  to  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  fo  important  a  war.  But  §  He¬ 
rodotus  fays  not  one  word  about  it :  he  only  tells  us,  that  In¬ 
dia  made  the  20th  province,  or  government,  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire,  and  that  the  annual  revenue  of  it  was  worth  360  talents 
of  gold  to  Darius,  which  amount  to  near  ii,o'oo,coo  livres 
of  French  money,  fomething  lefs  than  D.500,000  fterl- 
ing. 
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Darius,  after  his  return  to  Sufa  [|  from  his  Scythian  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  given  his  brother  Artaphernes  the  government 
of  Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  along  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  room  of  Mega- 
byfus. 

*  He  means  the  Afiatic  Scythia. 

f  There  is  a  treatife  of  geography  entitled  -snclvrXy;,  and  compofed  By 
one  Seyiax  of  Caryandia,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  perfon  fpoken  of 
in  this  place.  But  that  opinion  is  attended  with  lome  difficulties,  which 
have  given  occafion  to  many  learned  differtations. 

f  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  42.  §  JLib.  iii.  c.  94, 
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*  From  a  fmall  fpark,  kindled  by  a  fedition  at  Naxus,  a  great 
flame  arofe,  which  gave  occafion  to  a  conflderable  war.  Naxus 
was  the  moft  important  ifland  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  .ZEgaean 
fea,  now  called  the  Archipelago.  In  tin’s  fedition  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  having  been  overpowei-ed  by  the  populace,  who 
were  the  greater  in  number,  many  of  the  richeft  families  were 
banilhed  out  of  the  ifland.  Hereupon  they  fled  to  Miletos, 
and  addreffed  themfelves  to  Ariftagoras,  imploring  him  to  rein- 
ftate  them  in  their  own  city.  He  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hyftiseus,  to  whom  he  was  both 
nephew  and  fon-in-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  along 
with  him  to  Sufa.  Ariftagoras  promifed  to  give  thefe  exiles 
the  affiftance  they  defired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himfelf  to  execute  what  he 
had  promifed,  he  went  to  Sardis  and  communicated  the  affair 
to  Artaphernes.  Fie  reprefented  to  him,  that  this  was  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  Naxus  under  the  power 
of  Darius  ;  that  if  he  were  once  mailer  of  that  ifland,  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  of  themfelves  into  his  hands, 
one  after  another;  that,  in  confequence,  the  ifle  of  Euboea  (now 
Negropont),  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near 
it,  would  be  eafily  conquered,  which  w’ould  give  the  king  a 
free  paflage  into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  fubje (Sting  all  that 
country  ;  and.  in  flrort,  that  loo  Ihips  would  be  fufScifut  for 
the  effe&ual  execution  of  this  enterprife.  Artaphernes  was  io 
p'ealed  with  the  project,  that  inftead  of  ioo  veffels,  w'hich 
Ariftagoras  required,  he  promifed  him  200,  in  cafe  he  obtain¬ 
ed  die  king’s  confent  to  the  expedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  wdth  which  he 
was  flattered,  very  readily  approved  the  enterprife,  though  at 
the  bottom  it  was  founded  only  in  injultice  and  a  boundlefs 
ambition  ;  as  alfo  upon  perfidioufnefs  on  the  part  of  Ariftaga- 
ras  and  Artaphernes.  No  confideration  gave  him  a  moment’s 
paufe.  The  moft  injurious  projeft  is  formed  and  accepted 
without  the  leaft  r el u (Stance  or  fcruple  :  motives  of  advantage 
and  convenience  fokly  determine.  The  ifle  lies  convenient  for 
the  Perfians  :  this  is  conceived  a  fuflTent  title,  and  a  war¬ 
rantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  indeed, 
moft  of  tlie  other  expeditions  of  this  prince  had  no  better  prin¬ 
ciple. 

As  foon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king’s  confent  to 
this  project,  he  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  executing 

*  H;rod.  L  v.  c.  2a.  34. 
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it.  The  better  to  conceal  his  defign,  and  to  furprife  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  Naxus,  he  fpread  a  report  that  his  fleet  was  going  to¬ 
wards  the  Hellefpont ;  and  the  fpring  following  he  fent  the 
number  of  ihips  he  had  promifed  to  Miletos  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Megabates,  a  Perfian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family 
of  Archaemenes.  But  being  direfted  in  his  commiffion  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Ariftagoras,  that  haughty  Perfian  could  not  bear 
to  be  under  the  command  of  an  Ionian,  efpecially  one  who 
treated  him  in  a  lofty  and  imperious  manner.  This  pique  oc- 
cafioned  a  breach  between  the  two  generals,  which  rofe  fo 
high,  that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Ariftagoras,  gave  the 
Naxians  fecret  intelligence  of  the  defign  formed  againft  them. 
Upon  which  intelligence  they  made  fuch  preparations  for  their 
defence,  that  the  Perfians,  after  having  fpent  four  months  in 
befieging  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  confumed  all  their  pro- 
vitions,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

^  Tills  project  having  thus  mifcarried,  Megabates  threw  all 
the  blame  upon  Ariftagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with 
Artaphernes.  The  Ionian  forefaw,  that  this  accident  would  be 
attended,  not  only  with  the  lofs  of  his  government,  but  with 
his  utter  ruin.  The  defperate  fttuation  he  was  in  made  him 
think  of  revolting  from  the  king,  as  the  only  expedient  where¬ 
by  he  could  poffibly  fave  himfelf.  No  fooner  had  he  formed 
this  defign,  but  a  meffenger  came  to  him  from  Plyftisus,  who 
gave  him  the  fame  counfel.  Hyftiaeus,.  who  had  now  been 
fome  years  at  the  Perfian  court,  being  difgufted  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  defire  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  thought  this  the  moll  likely  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  about,  and  therefore  gave  Ariftagoras  that  counfel.  Pie 
flattered  himfelf,  that  in  cafe  any  troubles  arofe  in  Ionia,  he 
could  prevail  with  Darius  to  fend  him  thither  to  appeafe  them  : 
and  in  effeft,  the  tiling  happened  according  to  his  opinion. 
As  foon  as  Ariftagoras  found  his  defign  feconded  by  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Hyftiaeus,  he  imparted  them  to  the  principal  perfons 
of  Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well  difpefed  to  enter  into 
his  views.  He  therefore  deliberated  no  longer,  but  being  de¬ 
termined  to  revolt,  applied  himfelf  wholly  in  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  it. 

-j-The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  flavery  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  groaned  under 
that  opprefilon  for  the  fpace  of  70  yeTtrs.  But  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  term,  they  were  reftored,  according  to  Ifaiah’s 


*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  35,  36.  f  A.  M.  3502.  Ant.  J.  C.  502. 
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prophecy  * ,  to  the  poffefiion  of  their  ancient  privileges,  with 
the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of  their  own  ;  which  liberty  they 
enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  favour  was  granted  them  by  Darius,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  fervices  he  expected  to  receive  from  that  city 
(which  was  fo  powerful  by  fea),  in  reducing  the  Ionians  to 
their  ancient  fubjedlion.  This  was  in  the  1 9th  year  of  Darius’s 
reign. 

f  The  next  year,  Ariftagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  Ioni- 
ans  to  adhere  the  more  clofely  to  him,  re-inflated  them  in 
their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former  privileges.  He  began  with 
Miletos,  where  he  divefted  himfelf  of  his  power,  and  refigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a  journey 
through  all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  example,  his  credit,  and  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether  they 
would  or  no,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants  to  do  the 
fame  in  every  city.  They  complied  the  more  readily  with  it, 
as  the  Perfian  power,  fmce  the  check  it  received  in  Scythia, 
was  the  lefs  able  to  protedl  them  again!!  the  Ionians,  who  were 
naturally  fond  of  liberty  and  a  Hate  of  independence,  and  pro- 
fefied  enemies  to  all  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  this 
manner  in  one  common  league,  of  which  he.  himfelf  was  de¬ 
clared  the  head,  he  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  again!!  the 
king,  and  made  great  preparations  by  fea  and  land  for  fupport- 
ing  a  war  again!!  him. 

j;To  enable  himfelf  to  cany  on  the  war  with  more  vigour, 
Ariftagoras  went,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  to 
Lacedsemon,  in  order  to  bring  that  city  into  his  interefts,  and 
engage  it  to  furnifti  him  with  fuccours.  Cleomenes  was  at  this 
time  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  fon  of  Anaxandrides  by  a 
fecond  wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry,  be- 
caufe  he  had  no  iffue  by  the  ftrft.  He  had  by  her  three  fons 
befides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Doriaeus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleorn- 
brutus,  the  two  laft  of  which  afcended  the  throne  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  in  their  turns.  Ariftagoras  then  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  between 
them  being  agreed  on,  he  waited  upon  him,  and  reprefented 
to  him,  that  the  Ionians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  country¬ 
men  ;  that  Sparta  being  the  moll  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it 
would  be  for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  reftoring  the  Ionians  to  their  liberty  ;  that  the 

*  And  it  fhall  come  to  pa-fa  after  the  end  of  70  years,  that  the  Lord 
will  vifit  Tyre,  and  fhe  IhaU'turn  to  her  hire.  Ifa.  xxiii.  17. 

t  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  37,  38.  |  Ibid.  c.  38.  41.  49.  yi- 
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Perfians,  their  common  enemy,  were  not  a  warlike  people,  but 
exceeding  rich  and  wealthy,  and  confequently  would  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that,  ccnfidering  the  pre¬ 
lent  fpirit  and  difpofition  of  the  Ionians,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Sufa,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the  king’s 
rejidence  :  he  fnowed  him  at  the  fame  time,  a  defcription  of 
all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brafs  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  Cleomenes  defired  three  days  time  to  confider 
of  his  propofals.  That  term  being  expired,  he  aflced  the  Ionia'n 
how  far  it  was  from  the  Ionian  feato  Sufa,  and  how  much  time 
it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Ariftago- 
ras,  without  conlidering  the  efLCt  his  anfwer  was  likely  to  have 
with  Cleomene's,  told  him,  that  from  Ionia  to  Sufa  was  about 
three  months  *  journey.  Cleomenes  was  fo  amaz:d  at  this 
propofal,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from 
Sparta  before  fun-fet.  Arillagoras  neverthelefs  followed  him 
home  to  his  houfe,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  by  arguments 
of  another  fort,  that  is,  by  prefents.  The  firft  fum  he  offer¬ 
ed  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were  equivalent  to  30,000 
livres  French  money :  that  being  refufed,  he  {till  rofe  in  his 
offers,  till  at  laft  he  propofed  to  give  him  1 5  talents.  Gorgo, 
a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  as  appre¬ 
hending  nothing  from  fo  young  a  child,  hearing  the  propofals 
that  were  made  to  her  father,  cried  out  :  “  Fly,  father,  fly  ; 
{c  this  fi:ranger  will  corrupt  you.”  Cleomenes  laughed,  but 
yet  obferved  the  child’s  admonition,  and  actually  retired. 
Ariftagoras  left  Sparta. 

f  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a 
more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  ar¬ 
rive  there  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  extremely  well 
difpofed  to  hearken  to  any  propofals  that  could  be  made  to 
-them  againil  the  Perfians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended 


*  According  to  Herodotus’s  computation,  who  reckons  the  parafanga, 
a  Perfian  meafure,  to  contain  30  iladia,  it  is  from  Sardis  to  Sufa  450  p 
rafangas,  or  13,500  ftadia,  which  make  675  of  our  leagues;  for  we  ge¬ 
nerally  reckon  20  ftadia  to  one  of  our  common  leagues.  So  that  by  tra¬ 
velling  150  ftadia  per  day,  which  make  feven  leagues  and  an  half  our 
meafure,  it  is  9c  days  journey  from  Sardis  to  Sufa.  If  they  fet  out  from 
Ephefus.  it  would  require  about  four  days  more;  for  Ephefus  is  540 
ftadia  from  Sardis. 

t  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  55.  96,  97. 
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on  the  following  occafion.  Hippias,  the  *  fon  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  about  io  years  before  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  having  been  banifhed,  after  having  tried  in  vain 
abundance  of  methods  for  his  re-eftabliftiment,  at  laft  went  to 
Sardis,  and  made  his  application  to  Artaphernes.  He  infinu- 
ated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that 
he  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  he  faid  to  the  dil'advantage  of 
the  Athenian's,  and  became  extremely  prejudiced  again!!  them. 
The  Athenians,  haying  intelligence  of  this,  fent  an  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Sardis,  and  defired  of  Artaphernes  not  to  give  ear  to 
what  any  of  their  outlaws  fliould  infmuate  to  their  difadvan- 
tage.  The  anfwer  of  Artaphernes  to  this  mefiage  was,  that 
if  they  defired  to  live  in  peace,  they  muft  recall  Hippias.  When 
this  haughty  anfwer  was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians,  the 
whole  city  were  violently  enraged  againft  the  Perfians.  Ari- 
ftagoras,  coming  thither  juft  at  this  juncture,  eafily  obtained 
all  he  defired.  Herodotus  remarks  on  this  occafion,  how  much 
eafier  it  is  to  impofe  upon  a  multitude,  than  upon  a  iingle  per- 
fon  :  and  fo  Ariftagoras  found  it;  for  he  prevailed  with  30,000 
Athenians  to  come  to  a  refolution,  into  which  he  could  not 
perfuade  Clecmenes  alone.  They  engaged  immediately  to  fur- 
mfii  20  fhips  to  afiift  him  in  his  defign  :  and  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original  fource  of  all  the  cala¬ 
mities  in  which  both  the  Perfians  and  Grecians  were  after¬ 
wards  involved. 

fin  the  thirdyear  of  thiswar,  the  lonians,  having  colltcled  all 
their  forces  together,  with  the  20  vefiels  furnilhed  by  the  city 
of  Athens,  and  five  more  from  Eretr.’  ,  in  the  ifland  ofEubcea, 
they  fet  fail  for  Ephefus,  where  leaving  their  (hips,  they  march¬ 
ed  by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis  :  and  finding  the  place  in  a 
defenieltfs  condition,  they  foon  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  ; 
but  the  citadel,  into  which  Artaphernes  retired,  they  were  not 
able  to  force.  As  rnoft  of  the  houfes  of  this  city  were  built 
with  reeds,  and  confequently  were  very  combuftible,  an  Ionian 
foldier  fet  fire  to  one  houfe,  the  flames  of  which  fpreading  and 
communicating  itfelf  to  the  reft,  reduced  the  whole  city  to 
afhes.  Upon  this  accident  the  Perfians  and  Lydians,  afiem- 
bling  their  forces  together  for  their  defence,  the  lonians  judg¬ 
ed  it  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  marched  back  with  all  poflible  diligence,  in  order 
to  re-embark  at  Ephefus  :  but  the  Perfians  arriving  there  al- 

*  This  fadt  has  been  before  treated  at  large  in  the  preceding  volume. 

f  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  99.  103. 
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ir.oft  as  foon  as  they,  attacked  them  vigoroufly,  and  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  their  men.  The  Athenians,  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  fhips,  would  never  engage  any  more  in  this  war, 
notwithftanding  all  the  inftances  and  folicitations  of  Ariftago- 
ras. 

*  Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of 
the  part  the  Athenians  took  in  that  affair,  he  refolved  from 
that  very  time  to  make  war  upon  Greece  :  and,  that  he  might 
never  forget  his  refolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers 
to  cry  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was 
at  fupper  :  “  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians.”  In  the  burning 
of  Sardis  it  happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddefs 
of  that  country,  was  confumed  with  the  reft  of  the  city.  This 
accident  ferved  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Perfians  to  burn 
all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece :  to  which  they  were 
likewife  induced  by  a  motive  of  religion,  which  I  have  explain¬ 
ed  before. 

f  As  Ariftagoras,  the  head  and  manager  of  this  revolt,  was 
Tlyftiseus’s  lieutenant  at  Miletos,  Darius  fufpefted  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  probably  be  the  contriver  of  the  whole  confpiracy: 
for  which  reafon  he  entered  into  a  free  conference  with  him 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  thoughts,  and 
the  juft  grounds  he  had  for  his  fufpicions.  Hyftiteus,  who 
was  a  - crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert  mailer  in  the  art  of  dinem- 
bling,  appeared  extremely  furprifed  and  affliCted;  and  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  tone  that  at  once  exprelfed  both  forrow  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  thus  endeavoured  to  purge  himftlf  to  the  king:  “  Is  it 
44  poffible  then  for  your  r/.ajefty  to  have  entertain  ed  fo  injun- 
4‘  ous  a  fufpicion  of  the  moll  faithful  and  moll  affectionate  of 
“  -vour  fervants?  I  concerned  in  a  rebellion  againlt  you!  Alas! 
41  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  it?  Do 
“  I  want  any  thing  here?  Am  I  not  already  railed  to  one  ot 
4‘  the  highelt  ftations  in  your  court?  And  befides  the  honour 
44  I  have  of  affifting  at  your  councils, -do  I  not  daily  receive 
ii  new  proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the  numberlefs  favours  you 
”•  heap  upon  me?”  After  this  he  inllnuated,  that  the  revolt 
In  Ionia  proceeded  from  his  abfence  and  diftance  from  the 
country;  that  they  had  waked  for  that  opportunity  to  rebel; 
that  if  he  had  (laid  at  Miletos,  the  confpiracy  would  never  have 
.been  formed ;  that  the  furell  way  to  reftore  the  king’s  affairs 
in  that  province  would  be  to  fend  him  thither;  that  he  pro- 
nufed  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver  Ariftagoras 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105.  f  Ibid.  c.  105.  107. 
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into  his  hands;  and  engaged,  befides  all  this,  to  make  the  large 
illand  of  Sardinia*  tributary  to  him.  The  beft  princes  are  of¬ 
ten  too  credulous;  and  when  they  have  once  taken  a  fubjeft 
into  their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  withdraw  it  from 
him;  nor  do  they  eaiily  undeceive  themfeives.  Darius,  impof- 
ed  upon  by  the  air  of  iincerity  with  which  Hyftiaeus  fpoke  on 
this  occasion,  believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  he  came  back  to  the  Per- 
fian  court  as  foon  as  he  had  executed  what  he  promifed. 

■f  The  revolters  in  the  mean  time,  though  deferted  by  the 
Athenians,  and  notwithftanding  the  confiderable  check  they 
had  received  in  Ionia,  did  not  lofe  courage,  but  ftill  puffied  on 
their  point  with  refolution.  Their  fleet  let  fail  towards  the 
Helleipont,  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzantium,  with 
the  major  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  that  quarter. 
After  which,  as  they  were  returning  back  again,  they  obliged 
the  Carians  to  join,  with  them  in  this  war,  as  alfo  the  people 
of  Cyprus.  The  Perfian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces 
among  themfeives,  marched  three  different  ways  againft  the 
rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  encounters,  in  one  of  which 
Ariftagoras  was  flain. 

£  When  Hyftiteus  came  to  Sardis,  his  intriguing,  temper 
formed  a  plot  againft  the  government,  into  which  he  drew  a. 
great  number  of  Persians.  But,  perceiving  bv  fome  difeourfe 
he  had  with  Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  had  in  the  re¬ 
vel*  of  Ionia  was  r.ot  unknown  to  that  governor,  he  thought  it 
r.ot  fafe  for  him  to  ftay  any  longer  at  Sardis,  and  retired  fecret- 
ly  the  night  following  to  the  ifie  of  Chios;  from  thence  he  fent 
a  trufty  meflenger  to  Sardis,  with  letters  for  fuch  of  the  Per- 
fians  as  he  had  gained  to  his  party.  This  meflenger  betrayed 
him,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphernes,  by  which  means 
the  plot  was  difeovered,  all  his  accomplices  put  to  death,  and 
his  project  utterly  defeated.  But  ftill  imagining,  that  he  could 
bring  about  fome  enterprife  of  importance,  if  he  were  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made  feveral  attempts  to  get 
into  Miletos,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  by  the 
citizens:  but  none  of  his  endeavours  fucceeded,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

$  There,  being  allied  why  he  had  fo  ftrcngly  urged  Ariftago- 

*  This  illand  is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have  no  relation  to 
it.  I  am  therefore  apt  to  believe  it  mull  he  an  error  that  has  crept  into 
the  text  of  Herodotus. 

+  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  103,  104.  108.  &  122. 

I  Ibid,  1.  vi.  c.  1 — 5.  §  Ibid.  c.  3. 
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ras  to  revolt,  and  by  that  means  involved  Ionia  in  Inch  calami¬ 
ties,  he  made  anfwer,  that  it  was  becaufe  the  king  had  refolved 
to  tranfport  the  Ionians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to  plant  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  ftory  and  fiction  of 
his  own  inventing,  Darius  having  never  conceived  any  fuch  de- 
iign.  The  artifice  however  ferved  his  purpofe  extremely  well, 
not  only  for  jollifying  him  to  the  Ionians,  but  alfo  for  engag¬ 
ing  them  to  profecute  the  war  with. vigour ;  for  being  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  tranfmigration,  they  came  to  a  firm 
refolution  to  defend  themfelves  againlt  the  Perlians  to  the  laft 
extremity. 

•  *  Artaphernes  and  Otanes,  with  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  ge¬ 
nerals,  finding  that  Miletos  was  the  centre  of  the  Ionian  con¬ 
federacy,  they  refolved  to  march  thither  with  all  their  forces; 
concluding,  that  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  reft  would 
iubmit  of  courfe.  The  Ionians,  having  intelligence  of  their  ae- 
fign,  determined  in  a  general  affembly  to  fend  no  army  into 
the  field,  'but  to  fortify  Miletos,  and  to  furniih  it  as  well  as 
pofilble  with  provifions  and  all  things  neceffary  for  enduring 
a  fiege:  and  to  unite  all  their  forces  to  engage  the  Perlians  at 
fea;  their  dexterity  in  maritime  affairs  inducing  them  to  be¬ 
lieve.  that  they  fbould  have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Lada,  a  fin  all  i  fie  over 
sgainft  Miletos,  where  they  affembled  a  fleet  of  350  veffels. 
At  the  fight  of  this  fleet,  the  Perfians,  though  ftronger  by  one 
half  with  refpect  to  the  number  of  their  (hips,  were  afraid' 
to  hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emiffaries  they  had  fecretly 
debauched  the  greateft  part  of  the  confederates,  and  engaged 
I  hem  to  defer!:  fo  that  when  the  two  fleets  came  to  blows, 
the  fhips  of  Samos,  of  Lelbos,  and  feveral  other  places, 
failed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  the 
remaining  fleet  of  the  confederates  did  not  confift  of  above 
100  veffels,  which  were  quickly  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  almofl  entirely  deftroyed.  After  this,  the  city  of  Miletos 
was  bdieged,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors,  who  utterly 
deftroyed  it.  This  happened  fix  years  after  Ariftagoras’s  revolt. 
All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  on  the  fea-coaft 
and  in  the  illes,  returned  to  their  duty  foon  after,  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  force.  Thofe  perfons  that  flood  out  were  treated 
as  they  had  been  threatened  beforehand.  The  handfomeft  of 
the  young  men  were  chofen  to  ferve  in  the  king’s  palace;  and 
the  yroung  women  were  all  fent  into  Perfia ;  the  cities  and 


*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  20.  31.  &  33- 
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temples  were  reduced  to  alhes.  Thefe  were  the  effedts  of  the 
revolt  into  which  the  people  were  drawn  by  the  ambitious 
views  of  Ariftagoras  and  Hyftiaeus. 

*  The  laft  of  thefe  two  had  his  (hare  in  the  general  calami¬ 
ty  :  for  that  fame  year  he  was  taken  by  the  Perfians,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Sardis,  where  Artaphernes  caufed  him  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  hanged,  without  confulting  Darius,  left  that  prince’s  af- 
fedtion  for  Hyftiaeus  fhould  incline  him  to  pardon  him,  and 
by  that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  fhould  be  left  alive,  who 
might  create  the  Perfians  new  troubles.-  It  appeared  by  the 
fequel,  that  Artaphernes’s  conjedture  was  well  grounded:  for 
when  Hvftiaeus’s  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  exprefled 
great  diffatisfadtion  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caufed  the 
head  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  being  the  remains  of  a 
perfon  to  whom  he  had  infinite  obligations,  the  remembrance 
whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever  to  be  ef¬ 
faced  by  the  greatnefs  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted.  Hyftiaeus  was  one  of  thofe  reftlefs,  bold,  and  enter- 
prifing  fpirits,  in  whom  many  good  qualities  are  joined  with  ft  ill 
greater  vices;  with  whom  all  means  are  lawful  and  good,  that 
feem  to  promote  the  end  they  have  in  view;  who  look  upon 
juftice,  probity,  and  fincerity,  as  mere  empty  names;  who 
make  no  fcruple  to  employ  lying  or  fraud,  treachery,  or  even 
perjury,  when  it  is  to  ferve  their  turn;  and  who  reckon  it  as 
nothing  to  ruin  nations,  or  even  their  own  country,  if  neceffary 
to  their  own  elevation.  His  end  was  worthy  his  fentimer.ts, 
and  what  is  common  enough  to  thofe  irreligious  politicians,  who 
facrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  acknowledge  no 
other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly  any  other  god,  but  their 
intereft  and  fortune. 


SECTION  VIE- 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DARIUs’s  ARM  E  S'  AG  AINST  GREECE. 

Darius-}-,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  having  recall¬ 
ed  all  his  other  generals,  fent  Mardonius,  the  fon  of  Go- 
bryas,  a  young  lord  of  an  illuftrious  Perfian  family,  who  had 
lately  married  one  of  the  king’s  daughters,  to  command  in 
chief  throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Alia,  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning  of 
Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians.  The  king  did  not 

*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  30. 

f  A.  M.  3510.  Ant.  J.  C.  494.  Herod.  1.  vl.  c.  43.  45. 
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(how  much  wifdom  in  this  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a 
young  man,  becaufe  he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldeil  and 
mod;  experienced  generals;  efpecially  as  it  was  in  fo  difficult 
a  war,  the  fuceefs  of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and 
wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  infinitely  concerned.  His 
being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  was  a  quality  indeed  that  might 
augment  his  credit,  but  added  nothing  to  his  real  merit,  or 
his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had  marched 
with  his  land  forces,  after  having  paffed  through  Thrace,  the 
who  It  country,  terrified  by  his  power,  fubmittcd.  But  his 
fleet,  attempting  to  double  mount  Athos  (now  called  Capo  Sen^- 
to),  in  order  to  gain  the  coafts  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked  with 
fo  violent  a  ftorm  of  wind,  that  upwards  of  300  (hips,  with 
above  20,000  men,  perifhed  in  the  fea.  His  land  army 
met  at  the  fame  time  with  no  lefs  fatal  a  blow.  For, 
being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no  fecurity,  the  Thracians  attack¬ 
ed  the  Perfian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great  (laughter  of  the 
men,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himfelf.  All  this  ill  fuccefs 
obliged  him  ffiortly  after  to  return  into  Alia,  with  grief  and 
confufion  at  his  having  mifcarried  both  by  fea  and  land  in  this 
expedition. 

Darius  perceiving  too  late,  that  Mardonius’s  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  had  occafioned  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled 
him,  and  put  two  other  generals  in  his  place,  Datis,  a  Mede, 
and  Artaphernes,  fon  of  his  brother  Artaphernes,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king’s  thoughts  were  earneftly 
bent  upon  putting  in  execution  the  great  defign  he  had  long 
had  in  his  mind  ;  which  was  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  fignal  vengeance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  whofe  enterprife  againft  Sardis  was 
perpetually  in  his  thoughts. 


I.  the  STATE  OF  ATHENS. - THE  CHARACTERS  OF  M1LTI- 

ADES,  THEA11STOCLES,  AND  ARISTIDES. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to  refrefii 
our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  date  of  Athens  at  this  time,- 
which  alone  fu framed  the  firft  fliock  of  the  Perfians  at  Mara¬ 
thon  ;  as  alfo  to  form  feme  idea  beforehand  of  the  great,  men 
who  (hared  in  that  celebrated  viftory. 

Athens,  juft  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  feivuiide,  which 
(he  had  been  forced  to  bear  for  above  30  years,  under  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Pififtratus  and  his  children,  now  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  fweetnefs  and  value  of  which  were 

only 
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only  heightened  and  improved  by  that  fhort  privation.  Lace¬ 
daemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  miftrefs  of  Greece,  and  had 
contributed  at  firft  to  this  happy  change  in  Athens,  fieemed 
afterwards  to  repent  of  her  good  offices:  and  growing  jealous 
of  the  tranquillity  (he  herfelf  had  procured  for  her  neighbours, 
(he  attempted  to  difturb  it,  by  endeavouring  to  reinllate  Hip- 
pias,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  in  the  government  of  Athens.  13ut 
all  her  attempts  were  fruitlefs,  and  ferved  only  to  maniiell  her 
ill-will,  and  her  grief,  to  fee  Athens  determined  to  maintain  its 
independence  even  of  Sparta  itfelf.  Hippias  hereupon  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Perfians.  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis,  fent 
the  Athenians  word,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  they 
mud  re-eftablifn  Hippias  in  his  authority,  unlefs  they  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  draw  the  whole  power  of  Darius  upon  them.  This  fe- 
eond  attempt  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  firft:  Hippias  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  junfture.  We  (hall  fee 
prefently,  that  he  ferved  as  a  conductor  or  guide  to  the  Perfian 
generals,  fent  by  Darius  againft  Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  was  quite  another 
city  than  under  her  tyrants,  and  difplayed  a  very  different  kind 
of  fpirit.  *  Among  the  citizens,  Miltiades  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  moft  in  the  war  with  the  Perfians,  which  we  are  going  to 
relate.  He  was  the  fon  of  Cimon,  an  illuftrious  Athenian. 
This  Cimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the  motheris  fide,  whofe 
name  was  like  wife  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family 
in  Egina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number  of  the 
Athenian  citizens.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great  credit  even  in 
the  time  of  Pififtratus  :  but,  being  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  a  defpotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced  the  offer  made 
him,  of  going  to  fettle  with  a  colony  in  the  Thracian  Cherfo- 
nefus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Dolonci,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  to  be  their  king,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  thofe  times,  their  tyrant.  He  dying  without  children,  left 
the  fovereignty  to  Stefagoras,  who  was  his  nephew,  and  eldeft 
fon  of  his  brother  Cimon  ;  and  Stefagoras  dying  alfo  without 
iffue,  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  who  then  ruled  the  city  of  Athens, 
fent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  perfon  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
into  that  country  to  be  his  fuccefTor.  He  arrived  there,  and 
eilabliftied  himfelf  in  the  government  in  the  fame  year  Darius 
undertook  his  expedition  againft  the  Scythians.  He  attend¬ 
ed  that  prince  with  fome  (hips  as  far  as  the  Danube  ;  and  was 
the  perfon  who  advifed  the  lonians  to  deftroy  the  bridge,  and 

*  Herod.  !  vi.  c.  34.  41,  Cor.  Hep.  in  Mi!,  cap.  i — lii. 
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return  home  without  waiting  for  iWius.  During  his  refidence 
in  the  Cherfonefus,  he  married  * * * §  Hegefipyla,  daughter  of  Cho¬ 
rus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had 
Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  of  whom  a  great  deal 
will  be  faid  in  the  fequel.  Miltiades,  having  for  feveral  rea- 
fons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace,  embarked  and  took 
all  that  he  had  on  board  five  Chips,  and  fet  fail  for  Athens. 
There  he  fettled  a  fecond  time,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

•f  At  the  fame  time  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  Miltia¬ 
des,  began  to  diilinguifh  themfelves  at  Athens,  namely,  Arif- 
tides  and  Themiflocles.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  former  of 
thefe  two  had  endeavoured  to  form  himfelf  upon  the  model 
of  Cliflhenes,  one  of  the  greatefl  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zea¬ 
lous  defender  of  liberty,  who  had  very  much  contributed  to 
the  reftoring  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pififlratides  out  of 
that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  cuflom  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  might  prevail  among!!  us,  that  the 
young  men,  ambitious  of  public  employments,  particularly  ^ 
attached  themfelves  to  fuch  aged  and  experienced  perfons  as 
had  diftingnifhed  themfelves  moil  eminently  therein  ;  and  who, 
both  by  their  converfation  and  example,  could  teach  them  the 
art  of  adling  themfelves,  and  governing  ethers  with  wifdom 
and  diferetion.  Thus,  fays  Plutarch  did  Aritlides  attach  him¬ 
felf  to  Clifthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Ariftides  ;  and  he  mentions 
feveral  others,  among  the  ref!  Polybius,  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  fo  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  conllant  difeipfe 
and  faithful  imitator  of  the  celebrated  Philopcemen. 

Themiflocles  and  Arilfides  were  of  very  different  difpofi- 
tions  ;  but  they  both  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Themiflocles,  who  naturally  inclined  to  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  render 
him  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  to  gain  him  friends ;  behav¬ 
ing  himfelf  with  great  affability  and  complaifance  to  every¬ 
body,  always  ready  to  do  fervice  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name  ;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about  the 
means  he  ufed  to  oblige  them.  §  Somebody  talking  with  him 
once  on  this  fubjedt,  told  him,  he  would  make  an  excellent 

*  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princefs  had  l>y  a  fecond  hufband 
a  fon,  who  was  called  Olovus,  after  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  and  who 
was  the  father  of  Thucydides,  the  hiftorian.  Herod. 

-}-  Piut.  in  Arid.  p.  319,  320.  et  in  Them.  p.  112,  113.  An  feniiit 
ger.  Re.'p.  p.  790,  791. 

i  Difcere  a  peritis,  fequi  optimos.  Tacit,  in  Agric. 

§  Cic.  do  Ser.ed  Plut.- A:t  lit  ger.  Rsfp.  p.  806,  807. 
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magiftrate,  if  his  behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was  more 
equal,  and  if  he  was  not  biafted  in  the  favour  of  one  more  than 
another  :  “  God  forbid,”  replied  Themiftocles,  “  I  ihould  ever 
“  lit  upon  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  Ihould  find  no  more 
“  credit  or  favour  than  ftrangers.”  Cleon,  who  appeared  fome 
time  after  at  Athens,  obferved  a  quite  different  conducft,  but 
yet  fuch  as  was  not.. wholly  exempted  from  blame.  When  he 
came  into  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  he  affembled  all 
his  friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that  moment  he  re¬ 
nounced  their  friendfhip,  left  it  ihould  prove  an  obltacle  to  him 
in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty,  and  caufe  him  to  aft  with  partia¬ 
lity  and  injuilice.  This  was  doing  them  very  little  honour, 
and  judging  hardly  of  their  integrity.  But,  as  Plutarch  fays, 
it  was  not  his  friends,  but  his  paffions,  that  he  ought  to  have 
renounced.. 

Ariltides  had  the  diferetion  to  obferve  a  juft  medium  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  vicious  extremes.  Being  a  favourer  of  arif- 
tocracy,  in  imitation  of  Lvcurgus,  whofe  great  admirer  he  was, 
he  in  a  manner  ftruck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own  ;  not  endea¬ 
vouring  to  oblige  his  friends  at  the  expence  of  juftice,  and  yet 
always  ready  to  do  them  fervice  when  confident  with  it.  He 
carefully  avoided  making  ufe  of  his  friends’  recommendations 
for  obtaining  employments,  left  it  ihould  prove  a  dangerous 
obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plaufible  pretext  for  them 
to  require  the  fame  favour  from  him  on  the  like  occafion.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  true  citizen,  or  the  honeft  man,  ought 
to  make  no  other  ufe  of  his  credit  and  power,  than  upon  all 
occafions  to  prattife  what  was  honeft  and  juft,  and  engage 
others  to  do  the  fame. 

Confidering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours 
among  thefe  great  men,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  their 
adminiftration,  there  was  a  continual  oppofition  between  them. 
Themiftocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprifing  in  alrnoft  all  his 
attempts,  was  ftill  fare  alrnoft  always  to  find  Ariftides  againft 
him,  who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  thwart  the  other’s  de- 
figns,  even  fometimes  when  they  were  juft  and  beneficial  to 
the  public,  left  he  ihould  get  too  great  an  afeendant  and  au¬ 
thority,  which  might  become  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth. 
One  day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themiftocles,  who  had 
made  fqme  propofal  really  advantageous  to  the  ftate,  lie  could 
not  contain  himfelf,  but  cried  out  aloud  as  he  went  out  of  the 
aftembly,  “  That  the  Athenians  would  never  profper,  till  they 
“  threw  them  botli  into  the  Barathrum  the  Barathrum 
was  a  pit,  into  which  malefactors  condemned  to  die  were 
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thrown.  *  But  notwithftanding  this  mutual  oppofnion,  when 
the  common  intereft  was  at  (lake,  they  were  no  longer  ene¬ 
mies  :  and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage 
in  any  expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  afide  all  differ-^ 
ences  on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  refume  them 
on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  predominant  paffion  of  Themiftocles  was  ambition  and 
the  love  of  glory,  which  difcovered  itfeif  from  his  childhood. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  we  (hall  fpeak  of  prefent* 
ly,  when  the  people  were  every-where  extolling  the  valour 
and  condudl  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themiftocles 
never  appeared  but  in  a  very  thoughtful  and  melancholy  hu¬ 
mour :  he  fpent  whole  nights  without  deep,  and  was  never 
feen  at  public  feafts  and  entertainments  as  ufual.  When  his 
friends,  aftonilhed  at  this  change,  alked  him  the  reafon  of  it, 
he  made  anfwer,  “  That  Miltiades’s  trophies  would  not  let  him 
“  deep.”  Thefe  were  a  kind  of  incentive,  which  never  ceafed 
to  prompt  and  animate  his  ambition.  From  this  time  The- 
rciftocles  addicled  himfelf  wholly  to  arms ;  and  the  love  of 
martial  glory  wholly  engrafted  him. 

As  for  Aviitides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great 
fpring  of  all  his  adlions.  What  he  was  mod  particularly  ad¬ 
mired  for,  was  his  conftancy  and  iteadinefs  under  the  unfore- 
feen  changes  to  which  thole  who  have  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  are  expofed  ;  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  conferred  upon  him,  nor  caft  down  at  the  contempt  and 
diiappointments  he  fometimes  experienced.  On  all  occafions, 
he  preferved  his  ufual  calmnefs  and  temper,  being  perftiaded, 
that  a  man  ought  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  country, 
and  to  ferve  it  with  a  perfect  didnttrcftednefs,  as  well  with  re¬ 
gard  to  glory  as  to  riches.  The  general  efteem  for  the  up- 
rightnefs  of  his  intentions,  the  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  inte- 
relts  of  the  (late,  and  the  dncerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one 
day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  iEfchylus’s  plays  was  adding. 
For  when  the  adlor  had  repeated  that  verfe  which  defcribes 
the  character  of  Amphiarus,  “  He  does  not  defire  to  feern  an 
“  honed  and  virtuous  man,  but  really  to  be  fo,”  the  whole 
audience  caft  their  eyes  upon  Ariftides,  and  applied  the  fc-nfe 
to  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  relation  to  a  public  em¬ 
ployment,  is  very  remarkable.  He  was  no  fooner  made  trea- 
iurer-gcneral  of  the  republic,  but  he  made  it  appear,  that  his 
predeceffors  in  that  office  had  cheated  the  (late  of  vaft  funis 
of  money  ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Themiftocles  in  particular: 


*  Plut.  Apophthegm,  p.  186. 
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(for  this  great  man,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable 
on  that  head).  For  which  reafon,  when  Arifl ides  came  to  pafs 
his  accounts,  Themiftocles  raifed  a  mighty  faftion  againft  him, 
accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public  treafure,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  moil  virtuous  part  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  rifing  up  againft  fo  unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judg¬ 
ment  wras  reverfed  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected 
treafurer  again  for  the  year  enfuing.  He  then  Teemed  to  re¬ 
pent  of  his  former  adininiftration  ;  and  by  fhowing  himfelf 
more  tra&able  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the 
fecret  of  pleafing  all  that  plundered  the  commonwealth:  for, 
as  he  neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  infpe&ed  their  ac¬ 
counts,  all  thofe  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine, 
now  extolled  Ariftides  to  the  fkies.  It  would  have  been  eafy 
for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  poft  of 
that  nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by 
the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way  ;  efpecial- 
Iy  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers  who  for  their  part  were  in¬ 
tent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  treafurer,  their  mafter, 
upon  condition  he  did  them  the  fame  favour. 

Thefe  very  officers  now  made  intereft  with  the  people  to 
have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment.  But 
when  the  time  of  election  was  come,  juft  as  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  eledfing  Ariftides  unanimoufly,  he  rofe  up  and  warm¬ 
ly  reproved  the  Athenian  people  :  “  What,”  fays  he,  “  when 

I  managed  your  treafure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence 
“  an  honeft  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  moil  cruel  treat- 
<c  ment,  'and  the  moft  mortifying  returns ;  and  new  that  I 
“  have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  all  thefe  robbers  of  the 
“  public,  I  am  an  admirable  man,  and  the  beft  of  citizens  !  I 
“  cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  afbamed  of  the 
“  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the  condemna- 
“  tion  you  palled  againft  me  this  time  twelvemonth :  and 
“  with  grief  I  find,  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  com- 
“  plaifant  to  knaves,  than  to  fave  the  treafures  of  the  repub- 
“  lie.”  By  this  declaration  he  filenced  the  public  plunderers, 
and  gained  the  efteem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  charafters  of  thefe  two  illuftrious  Athenians, 
who  began  to  diltinguiih  their  extenfive  merit  when  Darius 
turned  his  arms  againft  Greece. 
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II.  DARIUS  SENDS  HERALDS  INTO  GREECE,  IN  ORDER  TO 
SOUND  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  TO  REQUIRE 
THEM  TO  SUBMIT. 

*  Before  this  prince  would  diredfly  engage  in  this  enterprife, 
he  judged  it  expedient,  firft  of  all,  to  found  the  Grecians,  and 
to  know  in  what  manner  the  different  dates  flood  affedfed  to¬ 
wards  him.  With  this  view  he  fent  heralds  into  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name  :  this  was  the 
form  ufed  by  the  Perfians  when  they  exadled  fubmiflion  from 
thofe  they  were  for  fubjedling  to  them!  On  the  arrival  of 
tliefe  heralds,  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  Perfians,  complied  with  their  demands ;  as  did  alfo  the 
inhabitants  of  Angina,  a  little  ifle  over-againfl  and  not  far 
from  Athens.  This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  iEgina  wras 
looked  upon  as  a  public  treafon.  The  Athenians  reprefented 
the  matter  to  the  Spartans,  who  immediately  fent  Cleomenes, 
one  of  their  kings,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  it.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  JEgina  refufed  to  deliver  them,  under  pretence  that  he 
came  without  his  colleague.  This  colleague  w>as  Demaratus, 
who  had  himfelf  fuggeiled  that  excufe.  As  foon  as  Cleome¬ 
nes  was  returned  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  De¬ 
maratus  for  that  affront,  he  endeavoured  to  get  him  depofed, 
as  not  being  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  fucceeded  in  his  attempt 
by  the  affiffance  of  the  prieftefs  of  Delphos,  whom  he  had  fub- 
orned  to  give  an  anfwer  favourable  to  his  dtfigns.  Demara¬ 
tus,  not  being  able  to  endure  fo  grofs  an  injury,  banifhed  him¬ 
felf  from  his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  a  confiderable  fettlement  in 
Perfia.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  Lcutychides,  who 
joined  his  colleague,  and  went  with  him  to  vEgina,  from 
whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  committed  them  to  the  cuflody  of  the  Athenians,  their 
declared  enemies.  Cleomenes  dying  not  long  after,  and  the 
fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphos  being  difeovered,  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians’ endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  cf  Athens  to 
fet  thofe  priioners  at  liberty,  but  they  refilled. 

f  The  Perfian  heralds  who  went  to  Sparta  and  Attfens, 
were  not  fo  favourably  received  as  tbofe  that  had  been  fent 
to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  well,  and 
the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  bid  to  take  their  earth 
and  water.  I  fhould  be  lefs  furprifed  at  this  unworthy  treat- 

■f  Ibid.  1.  vii.  c,  133. 136- 
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ment,  if  Athens  alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a 
proceeding  fuitable  enough  to  a  popular  government,  rafh,  im¬ 
petuous,  and  violent ;  where  reafon  is  feldom  heard,  and  every 
thing  determined  by  paffion.  But  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in 
this  agreeable  to  the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.  They  were 
at  liberty  to  refufe  what  was  demanded :  but  to  treat  public 
officers  in  fuch  a  manner  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  *  If  what  the  hiftorians  fay  on  this  head  be  true, 
the  crime  did  not  remain  unpunifhed.  Talthybius,  one  of 
Agamemnon’s  heralds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and 
had  a  temple  there.  He  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the 
heralds  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  made  the  Spartans  feel  the 
effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  many  terrible  accidents  upon 
them.  In  order  to  appeafe  him,  and  to  expiate  their  offence, 
they  fent  afterwards  feveral  of  their  chief  citizens  into  Perfia, 
who  voluntarily  offered  themfelves  as  victims  for  their  country. 
They  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  who  would  not 
let  them  fuffer,  but  fent  them  back  to  their  own  country.  As 
for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed  his  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Miitiades,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  out¬ 
rage  committed  upon  Darius’s  heralds. 

III.  THE  FERSIANS  DEFEATED  AT  MARATHON  BY 
MILTIADES. 

.  Darius  Immediately  fent  away  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
whom  he  had  appointed  generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius. 
Their  inftru&ions  were,  to  give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be 
plundered,  to  burn  all  the  houfes  and  temples  therein,  to  make 
all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prifoners,  and  to  fend  them 
to  Darius  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  went  provided  with  a  great 
number  of  chains  and  fetters.  J  They  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of 
5  or  600  fhips,  and  an  army  of  500,000  men.  After  having 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifles-in  the  fEgoean  fea,  which 
they  did  without  difficulty,  they  turned  their  courfe  towards 
Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  which  they  took  after  afiege  of  feven 
days  by  the  treachery  of  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants : 
they  reduced  it  to  afhes,  put  all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and 
fent  them  to  Perfia^.  Darius,  contrary  to  their  expeftation, 
treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  a  village  in  the  country 
of  Ciffia  for  their  habitation,  which  was  but  a  day’s  journey 

*  Herod,  l.vii.  c.  13J,  156.  Pauf.  in  Lacon.  p.  182,183. 

f  A.  M.  3514.  Ant  J.  C.  490.  {  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  829. 
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from  Suia,  where  *  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  found  fome  of  their 
defendants  600  years  afterwards. 

7  After  this  fuccefs  at  Eretria,  the  Perfians  advanced  towards 
Attica.  Hippias  conduced  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town 
by  the  fca-iide.  They  took  care  to  acquaint  the  Athenians 
with  the  fate  of  Eretria ;  and  to  let  them  know,  that  not  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place  had  efcaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes 
that  this  news  would  induce  them  to  furrender  immediately. 
The  Athenians  liadfentto  Lacedaemon,  to  defire  fuccours  againft 
the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spartans  granted  them  inftant- 
ly  and  without  deliberation  ;  but  which  could  not  fet  out  till 
fome  days  after,  on  account  of  an 'ancient  cuftom  and  a  fuper- 
flitious  maxim  among  them,  that  did  not  admit  them  to  begin 
a  march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  of  their  other 
allies  prepared  to  fuccour  them,  fo  great  terror  had  the  formi- 
■dable  army  of  the  Perfians  fpread  on  every  fide.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Plattea  alone  furniffied  them  with  l  oop  foldiens.  In 
this  extremity  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  Haves, 
which  had  never  been  done  there  before  this  occafion. 

ThePerfian  army,  commanded  byDatis,  confided  of  100,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horfe.  That  of  the  Athenians  amounted  in 
•all  but  to  io,ooo  men.  This  had  ten  generals,  of  whom  Mil- 
tiades  was  -the  chief ;  and  thefe  ten  were  to  have  the  command 
of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a  day,  one  after  another.  There 
was  a  great  difpute  among  thefe  officers,  whether  they  fhould 
hazard  a  battle,  or  expedl:  the  enemy  within  their  walls.  The 
■latter  opinion  had  a  great  majority,  and  appeared  very  reafon- 
able  ;  for  what  appearance  of  fuccefs  could  there  be  in  facing 
with  a  handful  of  foldiers  fo  numerous  and  formidable  an  army 
as  that  of  the  Pei  fans?  Miltiades  however  declared  for  the 
contrary  opinion  ;  and  ffiowed,  that  the  only  means  to  exalt  the 
courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  flrike  a  terror  into  thofe 
of  the  enemy,  was  to  advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  intrepidity.  Ariitides  ftrenuoufly  defended 
this  opinion,  and  brought  fome  of  the  other  commanders  into 
it ;  fo  that  when  the  furfrages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  equal 
on  both  ikies  of  the  queftion.  Hereupon  Miltiades  addreifed 
liimfelf  to  Callimachus,  who  was  then  ^  Polemarch,  and  had  a 
right  of  voting  as  well. as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warm- 


*  Philoftr.  1.  i.  c.  17.  f  Herod.  !.  vi.  c.  102.  120.  Cor. 

Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  iv. — vi.  Juitin.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Plut.  in  Arihid.  p.  321. 

|  The  Polemarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a  confiderable 
naagiftrate,  equally  employed  to  command  in  the  army,  and  to  adminiftcr 
jufcice.  I  ffiall  give  a  larger  account  of  this  office  in  another  place. 
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If  reprtfented  to  him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then 
in  his  hands  ;  and  that  his  fmgle  vote  was  to  determine  whether 
Athens  fhould  preferve  her  liberty,  or  be  enflaved  ;  and  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  by  one  word,  to  become  as  famous  as  Har- 
modius  and  Arrftogiton,  the  authors  of  that  liberty  which  the 
Athenians  enjoyed.  Callimachus  pronounced  that  word  in 
favour  of  Miltiades’s  opinion  ;  and  accordingly  a  battle  was 
refolved  upon.- 

Ariftides  reded!  ing,  that  a  command  which  changes  every¬ 
day,  mu  ft  necefiarily  1*  feeble,  unequal,  not  of  a  piece,  often 
contrary  to  itfelf,  and  incapable  either  of  projecting  or  exe- 
cutino-  anv  uniform  defign,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  danger 
was  both  too  great  and  too  preffing  for  them  to  expofe  their 
affairs  to  fuch  inconveniencies.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  he 
judged  it  neceflary  to  veil  the  whole  power  in  one  fmgle  perfon 
and,  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  a£t  conforiiiably,  he  himfelffet 
the  firft  example  of  refignaticn.  When  the  day  came  on  which 
it  was  his  turn  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  he  refigned  it 
to  Mjltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The 
other  commanders  did  the  fame,  all  fentiirients  of  jealoufy  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good:  and,  by  this  day’s 
be’navionr  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almoft  as  glorious  to  ac- 
knowledge  merit  in  other  perfcns,  as  to  have  it  in  one’s  felf. 
Miltiades  however  thought  fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  came. 
Then,  like  an  able  captain,  he  endeavoured  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  ftrengtli  and  number. 
He  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  fhould  not  be  able  either  to  furround  him,  or  charge  him  in 
the  rear.  On  the  two  fides  of  his  army  he  caufed  large  trees 
to  be  thrown,  which  were  cut  down  on  purpofe,  in  order  to 
cover  his  flanks,  and  render  the  Perfian  cavalry  ufelefs.  Datis, 
their  commander,  was  very  fenfible  that  the  place  was  not  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  him  :  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his 
troops,  which  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  willing  to  flay  till  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  determined  to  en¬ 
gage.  The  Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy’s  charging 
them.  As  foon  as  the  fignal  for  battle  was  given,  they  ran 
againft  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury  imaginable.  The  Perfians 
looked  upon  this  firft  ftep  of  the  Athenians  as  a  piece  of  mad- 
nefs,  confidering  their  army  was  fo  frr.all,  and  utterly  deftitute 
both  of  cavalry  and  archers  :  but  they  were  quickly  undeceiv¬ 
ed.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  this, was fhe  brfttime  the  Gre¬ 
cians  began  an  engagement  by  running  in  this  manner  ;  which 
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may  feem  fomew.hat  aftonifhing.  And,  indeed,  was  there  not 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  their  running  would  in  feme  meafuve 
weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their  firft  impetuofi- 
ty ;  and  that  the  foldiers,  having  quitted  their  ranks,  might 
be  out  of  breath,  fpent,  and  in  dilorder,  when  they  came  to  the 
enemy  ;  who,  waiting  to  receive  them  in  good  order,  and  with¬ 
out  ftir-ring,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
iuftain  their  charge  advantageoufly  ?  *  This  confideration  en¬ 
gaged  Pompey,  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  to  keep  his  troops 
in  a  Heady  pofture,  and  to  forbid  them  making  any  motion, 
till  the  enemy  made  the  firft  attack  :  -j-  but  Casfar  blames 
Pompey’s  conduct  in  this  refp'eft,  and  gives  this  reafon  for  it : 
that  the  impetuofity  of  an  army’s  motion  in  running  to  engage, 
infpires  the  foldiers  with,  a  certain  enthufiafm  and  martial  fury, 
and  gives  an  additional  force  to  their  blows,  and  that  it  in- 
creafes.  and  inflames  their  courage,  which  by  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  fo  many  thoufand  men  together  is  blown  up  and  ani¬ 
mated,  to  ufe  the  expreff.on,.  like  flames  by  the  wind.  Heave 
it  to  the  gentlemen  who  profefs  arms,  to  decide  the  point  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  great  captains,  and  return  to  my  fubjeft. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obftinate.  Miltiades  had 
made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding  ftrong,  but  had  left  the 
main  body  more  weak,  and  not  fo  deep  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
Teems  manifeft  enough.  Having  but  10,000  men  to  oppofe 
to  fuel)  a  numerous  and  vaft  army,  it  was  impofiible  for^him.  ei¬ 
ther  to  make  a  large  front,  or  to  give  an  equal  depth  to  his 
battalions.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  take  his  choice  ;  and 
he  imagined,  that  he  could  gain  the  viftory  no  otherwife  than 
by  the  efforts  he  fhould  make  with  his  two  wings,  in  order  to 
break  and  difperfe  thofe  of  the  Perfians ;  not  doubting,  but ,  when 
his  wings  were  once  victorious,  they  would  be  able  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  main  body  in  flank,  and  complete  the  victory  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  This  was  the  fame  plan  as  Hannibal  fol¬ 
lowed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Canme,  which  fucceeded  fo 
well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  fcarce  ever  fail  of  fuc- 
ceeding.  The  Perfians  then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the 
Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greateft  effort  particularly  upon 
their  front.  This  was  led  by  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  who 
fupported  it  a  long  time  with  an  intrepid  courage  and  bravery, 
but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At  that  very  irt- 
ftant  came  up  their-  two  victorious  wings,  which  had  defeated 

*  Csf.  in  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii. 

|  1  lut.  :n  Pom.  p.  6j6.  et  in  Crsf.  p.  719- 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Nothing  could  be 
more  feafonable  for  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  which 
began  to  be  broken,  being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number 
of  the  Perfians.  The  fcale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  were  entirely  routed.  They  all  betook  themfelves  to 
their  heels,  and  fled,  not  towards  their  camp,  butto  their  {hips, 
that  they  might  make  their  efcape.  The  Athenians  purfued 
them  thither,  and  fet  many  of  their  veffels  on  fire.  On  this 
occafion  it  was  that  Cynaegyrus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  _Ef- 
chylus,  who  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  {hips,  in  order  get  into  it 
with  thofe  that  fled,  *  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  fell  into 
the  fea,  and  was  drowned.  The  Athenians  took  feven  of  their 
{hips.  They  had  not  above  200  men  killed  on  their  fide  in 
this  engagement  ;  whereas  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians  above 
6000  were  (lain,  without  reckoning  thofe  who  fell  into  the  fea 
as  they  endeavoured  to  efcape,  or  thofe  that  were  corifumed 
with  the* {hips  fet  on  fire. 

Kippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful  and  per¬ 
fidious  citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the  unjuft  dominion  ufurped 
by  his  father  Pififtratus  over  the  Athenians,  had  the  bafenefs 
to  become  a  fervile  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince,  and  to  im¬ 
plore  his  aid  againft  his  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred 
and  revenge,  he  fuggefted  all  the  means  he  could  invent  to ' 
load  his  country  with  chains  ;  and  even  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  its  enemies,  with  defign  to  reduce  that  city  to  aflies,  tO' 
which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  againft  which  he  had  no  other 
ground  of  complain^  than  that  fhe  would  not  acknowledge 
him  for  her  tyrant.  An  ignominious  death,  together  with  ever- 
lafting  infamy  entailed  upon  his  name,  was  the  juft  reward  of 
fo  black  a  treachery. 

f  Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  foldier,  ftill 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army,  and 
ran  to  Athens  to  carry  liis  fellow-citizens  the  happy  news  of 
the  vidlory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magiftrate’s  houfe,  he 
only  uttered  two  or  three  words,  j;  “  Rejoice,  rejoice,  the 
“  vidlory  is  oars  and  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet. 

*  Juftin  adds,  that  Cynsegyrus  having  firft  had  his  right  and  then  his 
left  hand  cut  off  with  an  ax,  laid  hold  of  the  veflel  with  his  teeth,  and 
would  not  let  go,  fo  violent  was  his  rage  againft- the  enemy.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  utterly  fabulous,  and  has  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  truth  in  it. 

f  Plut.  de  glor.  Athen.  p.  347. 

t  Xz/jet;,  Xz<>««:v.  I  could  not  render  the  livelinefs  of  the  Greek 
expreffion  in  our  language. 
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#The  Periians  had  thought  themfelves  fo  fare  of  victory, 
that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to  ere'ft 
a  trophy  there.  Thp  Grecians  took  this  marble,  and  caufed  a 
ftatue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  f 
Nemefis,  who  had  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 

The  Perfian  fleet,  inflead  of  failing  by  the  iflands,  in  order 
to  re-enter  Afia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  defign 
of  furprillng  Athens,  before  the  Athenians  forces  fhould  arrive 
there  to  defend  the  city.  But  the  latter  had  the  precaution  to 
march  thither  with  nine  tribes  to  fecure  their  country  ;  and 
performed  their  march  with  fo  much  expedition,  that  they  ar¬ 
rived  there  the  fame  day.  The  diftance  from  Marathon  to 
Athens  is  about  40  miles,  or  15  French  leagues.  This  was  a 
great  deal  for  an  army  that  had  juft  undergone  a  long  and  rude 
battle.  By  this  means  the  defign  of  their  enemies  mifcarried. 

Ariftides,  the  only  general  that  ftaid  at  Marathon  with 
his  tribe,  to  take  care  of  the  fpoil  and  prifoners,  aft ed  fuitably 
to  the  good  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  him  :  for,  though 
gold  and  fdver  were  mattered  about  in.  abundance  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  and  though  all  the  tents  as  well  as  galleys  that  were 
taken,  were  full  of  rich  clothes  and  coftly  furniture,  and  trea¬ 
sure  cf  all  kinds  to  an  immenfe  yalue,  he  not  only  was  not 
tempted  to  touch  any  of  it  himfelf,  but  hindered  every  body 
elfe  from  touching  it. 

As  foon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  began  their  march  with  2000  men  ;  and,  having  tra¬ 
velled  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  arrived  in  Attica  after 
three  days  hard  marching  ;  the  length  cf  the  way  from  Sparta 
to  Attica  was  no  lefs  than  I2GO  ftadia,  or  150  Englilh  miles- 
4  The  battle  was  fought  the  day  before  they  arrived  :  however* 
they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields  cover¬ 
ed  with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  having  congratulated 
the  Athenians  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  the  battle,  they  return¬ 
ed  to  their  own  country. 

They  were  hindered  by  a  foolifli  and  ridiculous  fuperftitiorr 
from  having  a  fliare  in  the  moll  glorious  adlion  recorded  in 
hi  ft  cry; :  for  it  is  almoft  without  example,  that  fuch  an  handful 
of  men,  as  the  Athenians  were,  fhould  not  only  make  head 
again  ft  fo  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Periians,  but  fnould 


*  Pauf.  l.  i.  p.  62. 

f  This  was  the  goddefs,  \thofe  buCnefs  it  was  to  punilh  ir.juftice  and 
Oppreffion. 

$  Ifor,  in  Pane"  p.  113, 

entirely 
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entirely  rout  and  defeat  them.  One  is  aftonilhed  to  fee  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  power  attack  fo  fmall  a  city  and  miicavry  ;  and  we 
are  almoft.  tempted  to  dilbelieve  the  truth  of  an  event  that 
appears  fo  improbable,  and  which  neverthelefs  is  very  certain 
and  unqueftionable.  This  battle  alone  Ihows  what  wonderful 
things  maybe  performed  by  an  able  general,  who  knows  how 
to  take  his  advantages  ;  by  the  intrepidity  of  foldiers,  who  are 
not  afraid  of  death  ;  by  a  zeal  for  one’s  country  ;  the  love  of 
liberty ;  an  hatred  and  deteftation  of  flavery  and  tyranny  ; 
which  were  fentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians;  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  much  augmented  and  inflamed  in  them  by  the  very 
prefence  of  Hippias,  whom  they  dreaded  to  have  again  for 
their  mailer,  after  all  that  had  palled  between  them. 

*  Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to 
extol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  is  for  having  that  a&ion 
confidered  as  the  fource  and  original  caufe  of  all  the  victories 
that  were  gained  afterwards.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  victory 
that  deprived  the  Perfian  power  of  that  terror  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  fo  formidable,  and  made  every  thing  Hoop  before 
them  :  it  was  this  victory  that  taught  the  Grecians  to  know 
their  own  ftrength,  and  not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy,  ter¬ 
rible  only  in  name  ;  that  made  them  find,  by  experience, 
that  victory  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon  the  number,  as 
the  courage  of  troops  ;  that  fet  before  their  eyes,  in  a  moll 
confpicuous  light,  the  glory  there  is  in  facrificing  one’s  life  in 
the  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty  ; 
and  laftly,  that  infpired  them,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
fucceeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation  and  warm  defire  to 
imitate  their  anceltors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue: 
for,  on  all  important  occafians,  it  was  cultomary  among  them 
to  put  the  people'in  mind  of  Miltiades  and  his  invincible  troop  ; 
that  is,  of  a  little  army  of  heroes,  whofe  intrepidity  and  brave¬ 
ry  had  done  fo  much  honour  to  Athens. 

f  Thofe  that  were  flain  in  the  battle  had  all  the  honour  im¬ 
mediately  paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their  merit.  Illuftri- 
ous  monuments  were  credited  to  them  all  in  the  very  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  ;  upon  which  their  own  names 
and  that  of  their  tribes  were  recorded.  There  were  three  dif- 
tin£t  fets  of  monuments  feparately  let  up;  one  for  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  another  for  the  Platasans,  and  a  third  for  the  Haves, 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  the  foldiers  on  that  occalion. 
Miltiades’s  tomb  was  erected  afterwards  in  the  fame  place. 

*  In  Menex.  p.  239,  240.  Et  lib.  iii.  de  leg.  p.  698,  699. 

•j-  Pauf.  in  Attic,  p.  60,  61, 
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*The  reflexion  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  the 
Athenians  did  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  general,  deferves 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  our  anceftors  rewarded  virtue  by  marks  of  diftin&ion, 
that  were  not  {lately  or  magnificent,  but  fuch  as  were  rarely 
granted,  and  for  that  very  reafon  were  highly  efteemed;  where¬ 
as  now  they  are  fo  profufely  bellowed,  that  little  or  no  value 
is  fet  upon  them.  The  fame  thing  happened,  adds,  he,  among 
the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that  was  paid  to  Miltiades, 
the  great  deliverer  of  Athens,  and  of  all  Greece,  was,  that  in 
a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  drawn  by  order  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  reprefented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  com¬ 
manders,  exhorting  the  foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example 
of  their  duty.  But  this  fame  people  in  latter  ages,  being  grown 
more  powerful,  and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators# 
decreed  300  flatues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

f  Plutarch  makes  the  fame  reflexion,  and  wifely  obferves, 
that  the  honour  which  is  paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  their  illuftrious  actions,  but  only 
as  a  mark  of  the  eilcem  of  them,  whereof  fuch  monuments 
are  intended, to  perpetuate  the  remembrance.  It  is  not  then- 
the  ftatelinefs  or  magnificence  of  public  monuments  which- 
gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  them  durable,  but  the  fincere 
gratitude  of  thofe  that  erect  them.  The  300  ftatues  of  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus  were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own  life¬ 
time  ;  but  the  picture  in  which  Miltiades’s  courage  was  repre- 
fented,  was  preferred  many  ages  after  him. 

IThis  picture  was  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery,  adorned  and 
enriched  with  different  paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and  done  by  the  greateil  matters  ;  which  for  that  reafon  was 
called  Toir-l'An,  fignifying  varied  and  diverfified.  The  celebrated 
Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Thafos,  and  one  of  the 
finefl.  painters  of  his  time,  painted  this  picture,  or  at  lead  the 
greateft  part  of  it  ;  and,  as  he  valued  himfelf  upon  his  honour, 
and  was  more  attached  to  glory  than  filtered,  he  did  it  gratis, 
and  would  not  receive  any  recompence  for  it.  The  city  of 
Athens  therefore  rewarded  him  with  a  fort  of  coin,  that  was 
more  acceptable  to  his  tafte,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the 
Amphictyons  to  appoint  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city, 
where  he  might  live  during  his  own  pleafure. 

$The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  vi.  f  In  pnec.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  820. 

{  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  9.  §  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  132.  136.  Ccr.  Nep.  in 

Milt.  c.  vii.  viii. 

no 
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no  very  long  duration.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he 
defiredand  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  yolhips,  in  order 
to  punilh  and  fubdue  tlie  iflands  that  had  favoured  the  bar¬ 
barians.  Accordingly  he  reduced  feveral  of  them  :  but  having 
had  ill  fuccefs  in  the  ifle  of  Paros,  and,  upon  a  falfe  report  cf 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  having  raifed  the  liege  which 
he  had  laid  to-' the  capital  city,  wherein  he  had  received  a  very 
dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with  his  fleet;  and 
was  there  impeached  by  a  citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  of  having  raifed  the  iiege  through  treachery,  and 
in  confideration  of  a  great  fum  of  money  given  him  by  the 
king  of  Perlia.  As  little  probability  as  there  was  in  this  ac- 
cufation,  it  neverthelefs  took  place  again!!  the  merit  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  Miltiades.  *  He  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  and 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Barathrum  :  a  fentence  paifed  only  upon 
the  greateft  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  magiilrate  oppo- 
fed  the  execution  of  fo  unjuft  a  condemnation.  All  the  favour 
fhown  to  this  preferver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the  fentence 
Oi  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  50  talents,  or  50,000 
ciowns  French  money,  being  the  fum  to  which  the  expences  of 
the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped  upon  his  folicitation  and  ad¬ 
vice,  amounted.  Not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  this- fum,  he 
was  put  into  prifon,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received 
at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  foa,  who  was  at  this  time  very  young, 
Sgnalized  his  piety  on  this  occafion,  as  we  fhall  find  in  the  fe- 
quel  he  did  his  courage  afterwards.  He  purchafed  the  per- 
miffion  of  burying  his  father’s  body,  by  paying  the  fine  cf 
50,000  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  condemned;  which  fum 
the  young  man  raifed,  as  well  as  lie  could,  by  the  affitiance  of 
his  friends  and  relations,. 

Cornelius  Nepos  obferves,  that  what  chiefly  ipduced  the 
Athenians  to  aft  in  this  manner,  with  regard  to  Miltiades,  was 
only  his  merit  and  great  reputation,  which  made  the  people, 
who  were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  flavery  under 
Pififtratus,  apprehend,  that  Miltiades,  who  had  been  tyrant 
before  in  the  Cherfonefus,  might  effetl  the  fame  at  Athensf . 
They  therefore  chofe  rather  to  punifti  an  innocent  perfon, 
than  to  be  under  perpetual  apprehenfions  of  him.  To  this 
fame  principle  was  the  inftitutiou  of  the  oftracifm  at  Athens 
owing.  J  I  have  elfewhere  given  an  account  of  the  mod  plau- 
lible  reafons,  upon  which  the  oftracifm  could  be  founded; 

*  Plut.  in  Georg,  p.  J19. 

f  Hsc  populus  refpiciens,  maluit  earn  innocentem  pledti,  quam  fe  diu- 
tius  e£Te  in  timore,.  J  Man.  d’Etud.  tom.  iii.  p.  407. 
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but  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  fully  juftify  fo  ftrange  a-  policy, 
to  which  all  merit  becomes  fufpefted,  and  virtue  itfelf  appears 
criminal. 

*  This  appears  plainly  in  the  banifhment  of  Ariftides.  His 
inviolable  attachment  to  juftice  obliged  him  on  many  occafions 
to  oppofe  Themiftocles;  who  did  not  pique  himfelf  upon  his 
delicacy  in  that  refpedl,  and  who  fpared  no  intrigues  and  cabals 
to  engage  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival  who 
always  oppofed  his  ambitious  deiigns.  f  This  is  a  ftrange  in- 
ftance,  that  a  pcrfon  may  be  fuperior  in  merit  and  virtue,  with¬ 
out  being  fo  in  credit.  The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themif¬ 
tocles  bore  down  the  juftice  of  Ariftides,  and  occafioned  his 
banilhment.  In  this  kind  of  trial  the  citizens  gave  their  fuft 
frages  by  writing  the  name  of  tire  accufed  perfon  upon  a  fhell, 
called  in  Greek  iVjaxsv,  from  whence  came  the  term  Oftracifm. 
On  this  occafton,  a  peafant,  who  could  not  v/rite,  and  did  not 
know  Ariftides,  applied  to  him,  and  defined  him  to  put  the 
name  of  Ariftides  upon  his  fhell.  “  Has  he  done  you  any 
“  wrong,”  faid  Ariftides,  “  that  you  are  for  condemning  him 
<£  in  this  manner?”  “  No,”  replied  the  other,  “  I  do  not  fo 
“  much  as  know  him;  but  I  am  quite  tired  and  angry  with 
u  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Juft.”  Ariftides,  without 
faying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  ftiejl,  wrote  his  own 
name  on  it,  and  returned  it.  He  fet  out  for  his  banifhment, 
imploring  the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  his  country 
to  make  it  regret  him.  The  great  Camillusy,  in  a  like  cafe, 
did  not  imitate  his  generofity,  and  prayed  to  a  quite  different 
effect,  defiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrateful  country,  by 
fome  misfortune,  to  have  occallon  for  his  arid,  and  recall  him  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

§  O  happy  republic,  cries  out  Valerius  Maximus,  fpeaking 
of  Ariftides’s  baniftiment,  which,  after  having  fo  bafely  treat¬ 
ed  the  moft  virtuous  man  it  ever  produced,  has  ftill  been  able 
to  'find  citizens  zealoufly  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  fervice! 
Fell  ces  jlthenas,  qua  pojl  illius  exilium  invenire  ahqiiein  ant  virum 
lonum,  aut  amantan  Jui  civem  potuerunt ;  cum  quo  tunc  ipfa  fane- 
tit  as  migravit! 

*  Plut.  in  Arift,  p.  322,  323. 

t  In  his  cognitum  eft,  quanto  antiftaret  eloquential  innocemix.  Quan- 
qaam  enim  adeo  exedlebat  Ariftides  abftinentia,  ut  unus  port  hominum 
memoriam,  quod  quidem  nos  audierimus,  cognomine  Juftus  fit  appellatus ; 
tamen  a  Themiftgcie  collabefadtus  teftula  ilia  exilio  decern  annorum  mul- 
•^tatus  eft.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Arift. 

f  In  exilium  abiit,  precatus  ab  diis  immortalibus,  ft  exilio  f.bi  ea  injuria 
fieret,  primo  quoque  tempore  delidedun*-fui  rivitati  ingrata;  facerunt. 
~.Liv.  1.  v.  n.  32;  *  §  Val.  Max.'  1.  v.  c.  3. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

DARIUS  RESOLVES  TO  MAKE  WAR  IN  PERSON  AGAINST 
EGYPT  AND  AGAINST  GREECE,  C ffc. 

When  Darius  *  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
at  Marathon,  he  was  violently  enraged;  and  that  bad  fuccefs 
was  fo  far  from  difcouraging  or  diverting  him  from  carrying 
on  the  war  againft  Greece,  that  it  only  ferved  to  animate  him 
to  purfue  it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
at  the  fame  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  for  the  dif- 
honour  incurred  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined  to 
march  in  perfon  with  all  his  forces,  he  difpatched  orders  to 
all  his  fubjefts  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arm 
themfelves  for  this  expedition. 

After  having  fpent  three  years  in  making  the  necefTary  pre¬ 
parations,  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  occafioned  by  the 
revolt  of  Egypt.  It  feems,  from  what  we  read  in  f  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  Darius  went  thither  himfelf  to  quell  it,  and  that 
he  fucceeded.  The  hiftorian  relates,  that  upon  this  prince’s 
defiring  to  have  his  ftatue  placed  before  that  of  Sefoftris,  the 
chief  prieft  of  the  Egyptians  told  him,  “he  had  not  yet  equal- 
“  led  the  glory  of" that  conqueror:”  and  that  the  king,  with¬ 
out  being  offended  at  the  Egyptian  prieif’s  freedom,  made  an- 
fwer,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  furpafs  it.  Diodorus  adds 
farther,  that  Darius,  detefting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his 
predeceffor  Cambyfes  had  exercifed  in  that  country, 'expreffed 
great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  temples;  that  he  had  feve¬ 
ral  converfations  with  the  Egyptian  priefts  upon  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  government;  and  that  having  learned  of  them,  with 
what  gentlenefs  their  ancient  kings  ufed  to  treat  their  fubjefts, 
he  endeavoured,  after  his  return  into  Perfia,  to  form  himfelf 
upon  their  model.  But  J  Herodotus,  more  worthy  of  belief 
in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  obferves,  that  this  prince 
refolving  at  once  to  chattife  his  revolted  fubjeits,  and  to  be 
avenged  of  his  ancient  enemies,  determined  to  make  war  againft 
both  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  perfon  with  the 
grofs  of  his  army,  whilft  the  reft  of  it  was  employed  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Egypt. 

§  According  to  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Perfians,  then- 
king  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  having  firft  named 
the  perfon  that  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  throne;  a  cuftom 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  I.  *  Lib.  i.  p.  54.  85. 

1  Herod,  vi.  c.  a.  §  Lib.  1.  vii.c.  a,  3. 
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wifely  eftabhfned  to  prevent  the  Hate’s  being  expofed  to  the 
troubles  which  generally  atten-d  the  uncertainty  of  a  fucceffor; 
to  the  inconveniencies  of  anarchy,  and  to  the  cabals  of  various 
pretenders.  Darius,  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  againfl 
Greece,  thought  himfelf  the  more  obliged  to  obferve  this  rule, 
as  he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  of  his  fons,  upon  the  point  of  fucceeding 
to  the  empire;  which  difference  might  occafion  a  civil  war  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.  Darius  had  three 
fons  by  his  firft  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  bora 
before  their  father  came  to  the  crown ;  and  four  more  by  Atoffa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  their  father’s 
acceffion.to  the  throne;  Artabazanes,  called  by  Juftin  Arte- 
menes,  was  the  eldeft  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter. 
Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf,  that,  as  he  was  the 
eldeft  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right  of  fucceffion,  according  to 
the  cuftom  and  practice  of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  pre¬ 
ferably  to  all  the  reft.  Xerxes’s  argument  was,  that  as  he  was 
the  fon  of  Darius  by  Atoffa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  Perfian  empire,  it  was  more  juft  that  the  crown  of  Cy¬ 
rus  fhould  devolve  upon  one  of  his  defendants,  than  upon  one 
that  was  not.  Demaratus,  a  Spartan  king,  unjuftly  depofed 
by  his  fubje&s,  and  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Perfia, 
fecretly  fuggefted  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to  fupport  his 
pretenfions:  that  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king;  and 
therefore,  Artabazanes  being  born  when  his  father  was  but  a 
private  perfon,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account  of  his  fe- 
niority,  was  only  to  inherit  his  private  eftate;  but  that  he,  Xer¬ 
xes,  being  the  firft-'born  fon  of  the  king,  had  the  beft  right  to 
fucceed  to  the  crown.  He  further  fupported  this  argument 
by  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  admitted  none  to 
inherit  the  kingdom  but  thofe  children  that  were  born  after 
their  father’s  acceftion.  The  right  of  iucceeding  was  accord¬ 
ingly  determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

*  Juftin  f  and  Plutarch  place  this  difpute  after  Darius’s  de- 
ceafe.  They  both  take  notice  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  thele 


*  Juftin.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  Plut.  de  frat.  amore,  p.  448. 

-f-  Adeo  fraterna  contentio  fuit,  ut  nec  vidlor  infultaverit,  nec  vidhis 
doluerit ;  ipfoque  litis  tempore  invicem  munera  miferint ;  jucunda  quo- 
que  inter  fe  non  folum,  fed  credula  convivia  habuerint :  judicium  quoque 
ipfum  fine  arbitris,  fine  cor.vitio  fuerit.  Tanto  moderatius  turn  fratres 
inter  fe  regna  maxima  dividefcar.t,  quam  nunc  cxigua  patrimonia  parti- 
untur.  Juftin, 
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two  brothers  on  fo  nice  an  occafion.  According  to  their  man¬ 
ner  of  relating  this  fadf,  Artabazanes  was  abfent  when  the 
king  died ;  and  Xerxes  immediately  affirmed  all  the  marks, 
and  exercifed  all  the  fun&ions  of  the  fovereignty.  But,  upon 
his  brother’s  returning  home,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the 
tiara,  which  he  wore  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only  fuited  the  king, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  fhowed  him  all  imaginable  refpedf . 
They  agreed  to  make  their  uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of 
their  difference,  and  without  any  further  appeal,  to  acquiefce 
in  his  decifion.  All  the  while  this  difpute  lafted,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  fhowed  one  another  all  the  demonffrations  of  a  truly  fra¬ 
ternal  friendfhip,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  intercourfe  of  pre- 
fents  and  entertainments,  from  whence  their  mutual  efteem  and 
confidence  for  each  other  banifhed  all  fears  and  fufpicions 
on  both  fides,  and  introduced  an  unconftrained  cheerfulnefs, 
and  a  perfect  fecurity.  This  is  a  fpe&acle,  fays  Juftin,  highly 
worthy  of  our  admiration  :  -to  fee,  whilft  moil  'brothers  are 
at  daggers-drawing  with  one  another  about  a  fmall  patrimony, 
with  what  moderation  and  temper  both  waited  for  a  decifion, 
which  was  to  difpofe  of  the  greatefl  empire  then  in  fhe  uni- 
verfe.  When  Artabanes  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Xerxes, 
Artabazanes  the  fame  inftant  proflrated  himfelf  before  him, 
acknowledging  him  for  Lis  maker,  -and  placed  him  upon  the 
throne  with  his  own  hand;  by  which  proceeding  he  fhowed  a 
greatnefs  of  foul  truly  royal,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  hu¬ 
man  dignities.  This  ready  acquiefcence  in  a  fentence  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  his  interefls,  was  not  the  effeft  of  an  artful  policy,  that 
knows  how  to  diffemble  upon  occafion,  and  to  derive  ho¬ 
nour  to  itfelf  from  what  it  could  not  prevent.  No;  it. proceed¬ 
ed  from  a  real  rtfpecl  for  the  laws,  a  fincere  affection  for  his 
brother,  and  an  indifference  for  that  which  fo  warmly  inflames 
the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  fo  frequently  arms  the  neareft 
relations  againft  each  other.  -  For  his  part,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  interefls  of  Xerxes, 
and  profecuted  them  with  fo  much  ardour  and  zeal,  that  he 
loft  his  life  in  his  fervice  at  the  battle  of  Salamim, 

*  At  whatever  time  this  difpute  is  to  be  placed,  it  is  evident 
Darius  could  not  execute  the  double  expedition  he  was  medi¬ 
tating  againft  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  and  that  he  was  prevented 
by  death  from,  purfuing  that  prcjedl.  He  had  reigned  36 
years.  The  epitaph  f  of  this  prince,  which  contains  a  boaft, 

*  Kerod.  1.  vi.  c.  /. 

»  t  ' r.tu  <■1)10)1  ■&0/.I1V,  xai  rSnv  p'gsiv  r.uXus.  Athsn.  1.  x, 
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that  he  could  drink  much  without  difordering  his  reafon, 
proves  that  the  Perfians  aClually  thought  that  circumftance  for 
their  glory.  We  fhall  fee  In  the  fequel,  that  Cyrus  the  younger 
afcribes  this  quality,  to  himfelf,  as  a  perfection  that  render¬ 
ed  him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  his  elder  brother. 
Who  in  thefe  times  would  think  of  annexing  this  merit  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince  ? 

This  prince  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  at¬ 
tended  with  great  failings  ;  and  the  kingdom  felt  the  effeCts 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  *  For  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
princes,  they  never  a&  nor  live  for  themfelves  alone.  What¬ 
ever  they  are,  either  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  are  for  their  peo¬ 
ple;  and  the  interefts  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  infeparable. 
Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentlenefs,  equity,  clemency,  and 
kindnefs  for  his  people  :  he  loved  jullice,  and  refpeCted  the 
laws  :  he  efteemed  merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it :  he 
was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or  authority,  fo  as  to  exaCI  a  forced 
homage,  or  to  render  himfelf  inacceflible  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  his  own  great  experience  and  abilities  in  public  affairs,  he 
would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  counfels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  -[  fcripture  fpeaks,  where 
it  fays,  that  he  did  nothing  without  confulting  the  wife  men 
of  his  court.  He  was  not  afraid  of  expofing  his  perfon  in 
battle,  and  was  always  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  aftion  :  J  he 
faid  of  himfelf,  that  the  mofl  imminent  and  prefling  danger 
ferved  only  to  increafe  his  courage  and .  his  prudence  :  in  a 
word,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert  than  he  in  the 
art  of  governing,  or  more  experienced  in  the  buunefs  of  war. 
Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if  that  may  be  called 
a  glory,  wanting  to  his  character.  For  he  not  only  reftored 
and  entirely  confirmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been 
very  much  fhaken  by  the  ill  conduCl  of  Cambyfes  and  the  Ma- 
gian  impoflor,  but  he  likewife  added  many  great  and  rich  pro¬ 
vinces  to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
the  ifles  contiguous  to  the  coafls  of  Ionia. 

But  fometimes  thefe  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to  fail¬ 
ings  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature.  Do  we  fee  anything  like  Da¬ 
rius’s  ufual  gentlenefs  and  good  nature  in  h'.s  treatment  of  that 
unfortunate  father,  who  defired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him 
one  of  his  three  fans  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed 


*  Ita  nati  eftjs. 
iv.  c.  8. 
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the  king  in  his  expedition  ?  Was  there  ever  an  occafion  where¬ 
in  he  had  more  need  of  counfel,  than  when  he  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  making  war  upon  the  Scythians  ?  And  could  any  one 
give  more  prudent  advice,  than  what  his  brother  gave  him 
on  that  occaf.on  ?  But  he  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there 
appear  in  that  whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wifdom  or  pru¬ 
dence  ?  What  do  we  fee  in  all  that  affair,  but  a  prince  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  his  greatnefs,  who  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  refift  him  ;  and  whofe  weak  ambition  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf  by  an  extraordinary  conquefl,  has  ilifled  all  the 
good  fenfe,  judgment,  and  even  military  knowledge,  he  pof- 
feffed  before  ? 

What  conffitutes  the  folid  gloiy  of  Darius’s  reign  is,  his 
being  chofen  by  God  himfelf,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  his  mercies  towards  his  people,  the  declared 
proteftor  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem.  The  reader  may  fee  this  part  of  his  hiftory  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 
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